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We should hear, if we were listening, 

(he mutter of the approaching storm. 

—Barbara Ward 

lalroduction 

Albert Einstein once made a sharp distinction between the animal 
part and the thiokiog part of human nature and described the two res- 
pecfivcly as ‘our foe’ and ‘our friend'. Being but parts of human nature, 
the foe’ and the ‘friend’ of mankind must always have Jived together. 
Indeed, even within an individual psyche, the good could subdue the 
evil for a given duration of time and be subdued by it for another. That 
was the point which R.L. Stevenson, for instance, made so effectively 
through his story about The Sirnnge Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 

Bui what wc are here concerned with is an entirely different pro¬ 
blem; and it lies in ‘our foe’ having more or less completely overwhelmed 
‘our friend' with the result that we cannot even take the existence of our 
species for granted any more. As Bertrand Russell once put it, ‘wc are 
in the middle of a race between human skill as to means and human 
folly as to ends'. Further, we have managed to survive so far ‘owing to 
ignorance and incompetence’ and may nor e.xpeci to do so much longer. 
For, ‘given knowledge and competence combined with folly, there can 
be no certainty of survival’. This means that unless men increase in 
wisdom as much as knowledge, increase of knowledge will be increase of 
sorrow'.^ 

The increase of sorrow which Russell warned us against with the 
vision of a prophet nearly forty years ago has continued to accelerate 
ever since. Besides, and reverting to Einstein's terminology, the very 
fact that of late wc have been living with the threat of total extinction 
as a species shows, if anything, that at least in the relatively recent times 
(he cultivation of the animal part has received much greater organized 
attention through, say, the universities than the cultivation of the think¬ 
ing part, 

A profound irony is involved here. For it is the work done at 
some of the most prestigious places of higher learning which has culmi¬ 
nated in the development and fabrication of vast masses of omnicidcs 
and which in turn have made the termination of human history a very 
distinct technical possihilify. For this reason alone, this termination 
can now take place any time Indeed, as Noam Chomsky has written, 
it is a miracle that il has not already taken place. This means that it is 
not an imaginary or a distant threat but one which is very real and 
immediate. But this means, in turn, that threatened with termination 
that it is, human history may not longer be taken to be ‘a race between 
education and caiastrophe'. Rather, it may be seen to be a process which 
hat now been distorted by a catastrophic misuse of education itself. 
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This being so, education mty well be se^ ns n 
process whose essential aims and objectives such as 
humanizatioQ have been lost sight of. In order, 
therefore, to dispel the prevailing threat to our 
existence and thus to work for the restoration of 
human history, we can have no option but to make 
what Einstein called the thirrking part of our nature 
come on top and to ensure, in Bertrand Ru&seirs 
terms, the ascendancy of wisdom over mere know¬ 
ledge. 

This emails a renewed focus on the formulation of 
the basic concern of education. 1 submit that in the 
unexccedably grim context of the prevailing situation, 
there can belittle more Justifiable as an objective of 
education than the generation and propagation of a 
peace-oriented culture. 

Indeed, a formal recognition of the paramount 
need for precisely such a pacification’ of education 
has long been available in the very famous opening 
words of the Preamble to the Constitution of an 
educational, scientific and cultural oraganization 
called the UNESCO : ‘since wars begin in the minds 
of men, it is in the minds of men that the defences 
of peace must be constructed’. Evidently. H is through 
the process of education alone that we can locate the 
construction of the defences of peace in the ntinds of 
men. Little wonder that the acronym called 
‘UNESCO’ contains an *E’ which stands for ‘Educa- 
tionar, 

But although people have been repeating the 
UNESCO affirmation about the defences of peace 
ever since it was first formalized some forty years 
ago, it still continues in effect to be no more than a 
pious senlimcnt. I am persuaded, therefore, that in 
Oder to be able to give it subsUnce, wc would do 
well to rethink the very meaning of education and that 
of peace as well. 

Two Kinds of Consciougacss 

For one reason or other, not many people take 
sufficient care to define ‘education* iUclf precisely 
enough and most in fact leave it as a more or less 
undefined or perhaps even, undefincable nine-letter 
word. Little wonder that ‘education’ remains a gross¬ 
ly ntisusable abstraction. Thus, instead of asking 
for more of sanity through a conscientizing education 
which alone could have prevent^ a mad rush to¬ 
wards oblivion after the Sputnik, even the Americao 
Uterati could ask only for ever more of education of 
the undefined variety. 
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Involved here was a naive and uncritical presump¬ 
tion to ihe effect that more of education would produce 
ever more of such sophisticated tethnology as alone 
could ensure conUnued American military pre-eminence 
in the world. Also naive and uncritical was an associa¬ 
ted or rather a prior presumption to the effect that 
the military equipment expected to be produced os 
a result of ‘more of education’ could only spell 
American military pre-eminence and not global dis¬ 
aster. Which of course would mean an American 
disaster, too. either through a sudden holocaust or 
through a relatively slow attrition of the material 
base itself which a relentless diversion of resources 
towards the production of baroque and miliUri’ 
useless weapons systems would cause. 

The essential trouble here may well not be with 
education as such, even if undefined, but the mass 
consciousness or rather, as Paulo Frcirc would say. 
with massified consciousness. This is the kind of 
consciousness for the fabrication of which ruling 
circles, everywhere have available a truly vast and 
expanding ‘armamcniarium’ of ncwsp;ipcrs. glossy 
magazines. TV, radio and so on. 

If education is not even designed to resist the 
media onslaught; if in other words, it is not even 
meant intensely and consistently lo question and to 
examine the prevailing order: mass consciousness must 
perforce become ‘falser and falser'. This is to say. it 
must necessarily get overwhelmed by the increasingly 
spectacular but cssemially and ultimately self-defeating 
performance of the contemporary military-industrial 
civilization. Moreover, while the spectacles b^ome 
ever more spectacular, the capacity of mass or 
colleciive consciousness to cornprehcn<! and to meet 
the mounting gravity of the prevailing situation 
decreases. But the decreasing power of collective 
consciousness to grasp the grim meaning of the 
existential reality today can only signify the increas¬ 
ing naivete of what Paulo Freire calls naive conscious¬ 
ness. Which, in turn, cannot, but signify our increas¬ 
ing vulnenibiUty to and defcncelesisness as a species 
against the hazard"* of contemporary military—indus¬ 
trialism. In particular, because lechnoiogical 
sophistication per se continues to appear to most 
people as evidence of unending progress while, in 
fact, it may well be eating away the material basis 
of our existence itself. 

Technological hybris and overreaching arc but two 
si(h» of the same coin and both have long been 
associated with self-destruction. The Greek legend of 
Icarus, for instance was intended to make precisely 
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this point, befidalus, tcarus's father and a highly 
skilled cratt&nian, made \^ings fer ihein both so tlat 
they could escape front the labyrinth of Crete. But 
the wings wereVtached to their bjdics by wax ; and 
heedless of his father's advice to the contrary, Icarus 
flew higher and higher and got too close to the Sun. 
The wax melted, and he fell into the Aegean Sea. 

The ‘wax’ in the legend suggests that technology, 
parliciilarly, if it happens to be very daring, must 
have some crucial weakness or other. Evidently, the 
destruction of Icarus can be explained in term of bis 
refusal to recognize the inherent limits of technol ogy. 
This is the essential bane of naive consciousness which 
^%sec nothing below the surface or anything other 
“it illusions in the future. U follows, therefore, 
t?KU if education too is in clTcct designed to promote 
and to cultivate nothing more than naise consciousness, 
ii can well promote the di;,rupiion of the very condi* 
tions of human existence. What I have been saying 
above argues that this precisely is what it has been 
doing. 

In the citcunistances. education ought to mean, if 
indeed it is to mean anything at all. a process which 
engenders critical consciousness'. We owe this concept 
to Paulo Frcirc who distinguishes it sharply from 
'naise consciousness ‘ another concept of his which 
we have been talking about a liiiie earlier. Ashe 
insists, it is critical consciousness ohne which can 
enable us to perceive and then to meet the challenges 
of our time. In contrast, naive consciousness being by 
dcliniiion uncritical, does not even permit us to 
perceive, much less to meet and to over whelm those 
challenges. 

Authentic education alone can help us dispel 
the naivete of collective consciousness which the 
powers that be manage somehow to produce. This 
means that to be aoihcntie, education would iiavc 
no option but to become a radical critique of the 
prevailing order. But (his a^o means that it would do 
well to take care to be informed by a properly and 
scif-consciousiy holistic perspective- For that alone 
can enable it to go to the very roots of the situation 
so that it can become a radical exercise in the literal 
i^ense of the term. But lobe articulated, a holistic 
perspective has to take everything that can be shown 
to be significant into account. 

Nevertheless, from a strictly educational point of 
view, the trouble is well worth taking. For a holistic 
perspective alone can make out intellection criiical- 
Indecd, in Paulo ITcire's formulation, no intellectual 
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exercise can (have any educational value unless it is 
critical and it cannot be critical unless it is holistic. 
In his own words : ‘The investigation will be most 
educational when it is most critical, and most critical 
when it avoids the narrow outlines of partial or 
“focalized” views of reality, and slicks to the com¬ 
prehension of total reality’.^ 

Put in this context, virtually the whole of what 
passes for education today, and in particular what 
passes for higher education, is quite evidently a-edu- 
caiiona) if not simply counicr-educaiiona). For it is 
characterized by a proliferation of specializations and 
even sub-specializa(ion.s. Which cannot hut entail a 
continuing fragmentation of the very process of 
intellection particularly when the Whole is kept out 
of account. Routine reminders about w l)at is known 
as multi-disciplinary research arc of no avail. In any 
case, what is needed for doing work of a oon-spuri- 
ously educational significance is a concern with facts 
and interconnections the criticaliiy of which can be 
established in open dialogue This means that what 
we need is a concern with fundamental issues, not a 
fusion of different disciplines, each of which has 
otherwise been concerned with its own trivialities. 
For the sum of trivialities, no matter how numerous, 
can only be a triviality not profundity. 

It is this impasse which Holism helps us avoid. For 
what it demands is not a multi-disciplinary concern 
with a problem which in itself may be a non-issue. 
What it demands instead is a concern with a problem 
which Is itself of fundamental and existential impor¬ 
tance ; and therefore it also demands an examination 
of all facts and relations which cm be shown to be 
of relevance to it. Therefore, Holism inevitably 
requires one to dismiss as impertinent the traditional 
boundaries which have been erected to mark off one 
discipline from the rest. It is only natural that not 
many may find it easy or even possible to practise 
Holism thus conceived. For, in the first place, it is 
not ail that simple to transcend the boundaries of the 
discipline one has been trained in. And in the 
second, if having transcended them, one escapes being 
dismissed as a dilettante, one certainly runs the risk 
of running into a professional cul-de-sac. The powers 
that be find it a lot easier to recognize the merits of a 
narrow specialist who has successfully internalized 
the values and mores of the prevailing order than to 
promote a holisl who cannot but be an ineveterate 
critic of that order. 

But not unoften, it is plain intellectual inertia 
which may prevent one from taking one’s own holistic 
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ftge&da to its logical limit. I fiod it ironical in the 
extreme that it is none other than Paulo Frcirc him¬ 
self who in failing to be su^iently critical of modern 
technology as such fails also to focus his holistic 
beam on the most crucial and even dehning feature 
of the contemporary world. And yet it is he 
who has taken such care to justify Holism in terms 
of its power to generate Criticality. Which in turn 
happens to be the staple diet which education must 
thrive on. As 1 see it, then. Paulo Freire cannot on 
the one hand reject the legitimacy of the siatus quo 
and on the other let pass unquestioned the legitimacy 
of the modus quo. Nevertheless, he himself told me 
once that he docs not reject modern technology as 
such. But, then, what he fails to see is nothing less than 
the umbilical cord which joins the prevailing order 
of power with modern, or rather hyper technology. 
But in failing to take note of this simple and yet 
vital connection, he manages to be much less critical 
of the prevailing order than he ought to bc- 

The Imperative of NoB*Conforoiity 

It is easy to see that from a striciiy vifucano/mt 
point of view, it is of the very utmost importance to 
continue to cultivate consciousness of the critical kind. 
For that is the only way one can face the facts, as 
Copernicus would have said, 'with eyes open*. This 

means that one should always be willing and prepared 
to make room at the conceptual level for some previ¬ 
ously unperceived dimension of reality or other. 

For this is the only way to avoid what William 
James would have called‘a bloomin'buz/ia’confu¬ 
sion* which comes often to bedevil the world of 
thought. In order therefore to minimize or even to eli¬ 
minate altogether the intellectually devasUling haz.ards 
of all kinds of dogmatism, we would do well to culti¬ 
vate a conceptual framework so robust that it can deal 
with any existential novelty, no roaiur how unruly and 
wild. In order to ensure this, wc would do Well to re¬ 
examine our conceptual framework the moment wc 
find Aat some novelty fundamental and prepotent 
enough to have transformed the very terms of existence 
is already there. 

lod^, no framework can be critical and educa¬ 
tional enough, and must actually be counter-educatio¬ 
nal, if it happens to be averse to re-examination. This 
means that in order to see things as they are, to avoid 
maesification and to convert education itself, as Bert¬ 
rand Russdl might have said, into ‘a leaven of 
change’, wc need a conceptual framework whith is so 


critical as to be critical of itsdf as well. This itself has 
a profound existential role to play. For this is absolu¬ 
tely the only way to defy (he sentence of death which 
the powers that be happen to have passed against the 
human race. It is thus that an unrelenting profession 
of non-conformity, which means an inexorable cultiva¬ 
tion of a culture of Dissent, can be seen to be the only 
way that we can hope to be able to dispel the exceed¬ 
ingly grim crisis of our times. 

We seem to be very much in need of whal Thomas 
Kuhn would call a 'revolutionary reform' of our per¬ 
ceptions. A brief reference to a similar reform initia¬ 
ted for example by Nicolaus Copernicus over four 
hundred and forty years ago would therefore be in 
order. In telling 'the Sun to slop and the Earth to go 
round*, he he^an a process which would culmi¬ 
nate later in a major paradigm shift. But while the 
replacement of the geocentric by the hclii>centric astro¬ 
nomy has received all the attention, the concomitant 
replacement of the organic and holistic >vorld-vicw by 
the mechanistic and rcJuciiimist one has sulfcred a 
major neglect- Copernicus, to be .sure, did not aban¬ 
don the organic paradigm as the following passage 
from his Revoluiions of the (dcsr/ul Spliert s will 
show; ‘Meanwhile, the l.arih conccucsby the Sun and 
becomes prcgn.int with annual olTspring' .As far as I 
am concerned, what nutter.s here is not the treatment 
of the Earth as a female and of the Sun us a male. 
For, to me. a K>t more important is the recognition 
that not only docs the Earth revolve around the Sun 
but also that the Earth is a planet v^htch is alive and 
further that the only source of all life on the Birth i.s 
the Sun. U was only later that men tike Galileo, Dcs- 
carie.s and Newton finally destroyed l!\c org inic world- 
view and replaced it by one winch treated the whole 
universe as but a machine; ‘The notion of an organic, 
living, and spiritual universe was replaced by that of 
the world as a machine, and the world machine became 
the dominant metaphor of the modern era'.* Far from 
being challenged, an unabashed scientism began to 
flourish in the form of rcduciionism. For a machine— 
any machine could be reduced to its couslitueni parts 
while an organic Whole could not be. 

Mechanist ic reductionism was carried to its extreme 
limits by Rene Descartes with whom man bimtclf be¬ 
came a machine in his own words: 1 do not recog¬ 
nize any difference between the machines made by 
craftsmen and various bodies that nature alone com* 
poses... 1 consider the human body as a machine... 
My thought... compares a sick mao and an ill-made 
clock with my idea of a healthy mao and a well-made 
clock’.* 
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Little wonder that as far as he wa& concerned, 
'there is nothing included in the concept of body that 
belongs to the mind; and nothing in that of tniod that 
belongs to the body’. This n[icans that to him even the 
human body was a material structure which had noth* 
ing to be distinguished from, say, a clock. The mind, 
of course, was something djlferent altogther. 

This kind of division between mind and matter, 
which is also known as the Cartesian Partition, sug¬ 
gests that we arc only isolated egos coniaincd' within 
our bodies. In the historical context of geographical 
discoveries and accelerating trade and commerce, this 
replacement of human beings by fragmented and 
nicchanislicaiiy oriented egos would in due course 
became a recipe, in Gregory Bateson’s words, for 
^rced, monstrous over-growth, war, tyranny and 
pollution 

The point of it all is that the kind of paradigm 
shift which Copernicus began and which, building on 
the work of Galileo, Ocscarles and others, Isaac New¬ 
ton completed svas revolutionary in one sense and 
countcr-icvolulionary in another. Revolutionary, be¬ 
cause it brought about (he replacement of anobscuran- 
((st atiJ countcr-fuciuai astronomy by one which is 
iHumining and factual. Counter-revolutionary, because 
it brought about the replacement of a life-preserving, 
organic and holistic world view by a life-disrupting, 
mechanistic and reductionist dogma. It may be ironi¬ 
cal but is nevertheless true that geocentric astronomy, 
obscurantist that it was. still did not threaten our race 
with extinction. In contrast, the reductionist dogma, 
scientistic though it may be. is now known to have pul 
us in a situation where wc cannot even lake our cooli- 
nuaiion as a species for granted. Shall we say, there¬ 
fore. that the Copernican Revolution brought about 
the replacement of an obscurantism which was fairly 
safe by one which is dangerous in the cMremc.' 

In the circumstances, wc may continue to define 
science as a problem-solving activity all right, but still 
specify the kinds of problems that it may seek to solve 
and those that it may nor. For wc would do well not 
to forget what the French physiologist, Claude Bern¬ 
ard said over a hundred years ago : True science 
teaches us to doubt and in ignorance to refrain'. Il 
follows tliat if n t in ignorance but in full awareness of 
ibe potentially catastrophic consequences of thcirsuc- 
ecss, people continue not to refrain from but instead 
10 persist with a variety of pursuits, they may not be 
taken to be doing true or normal science but only some 
grotesque distortion of it. Symboliiing this kind of 
aoti*scicncc is the ‘solution’ worked out by Stanislaw 
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Ulam and Edward Teller which led to the fabrication 
of the hydrogen bomb in the early fifties. ‘Research’ 
being done these days for the development of battle 
stations in space is even a more expensive version of 
anti-science. Being far more destructive of resources, 
it is exceedingly more dangerous as well. Pierre Curie’s 
warning that ‘in criminal hands radium might prove 
very dangerous’ comes to mind. Little could he have 
anticipated the kind of predicament we face. For the 
mere possession of vast quantities of lethal hardware, 
which we may just call ‘radium', has made the hands 
so criminal and the psyches so brutal that they are 
impelled to acquire ever more of it. 

It should be evident by now that what the contem¬ 
porary civilization, disfigured as it is by anti-science, 
produces is not ‘biophily’ or the Jove of the life but 
its exact opposile, ‘nccrophiJy’ or the love of death. If, 
then, education is to play its proper role as an onto¬ 
logical vocation of man, which Paulo Freirc says it 
must, wc would have no option but to say NO to the 
military-industrial scientism of our times. To help 
them utter this no’ as emphatically as possible, the 
scientiits themselves would do well to combine prob¬ 
lem-solving with problctnatizing'. Which, in Freire's 
conception is an attempt lo perceive the totality in 
order to be able to figure out what exactly is the issue 
of central concern. Indeed, once problem-solving gets 
situated within problematizlng, it ceases altogether to 
be a technocratic undertaking so that the scientist in 
question can decide what kind of problem-solving 
ought to be attempted and what ought not to be. An 
ability to make this distinction ought to be, I submit, 
the very quintessence of what is called the scientific 
temper. 

But the moment the scientist, having become criti¬ 
cally conscious, decides that there in fact is a set of 
problems which science ought nor to try to solve, he 
becomes a non-conformist as well. Besides, if we re¬ 
member that solutions to these problems in the precise 
context of our time spell our possible destruction as a 
race, wc begin to sec non-conformity as a basic condi- 
tionoflife. But since hyper-tcchflology happens to be 
the way that anti science’s solutions manifest them¬ 
selves, non-conformity thus understood cannot but 
signify a rcjcciion of a great deal of modern technology 
too. Even so, what I am pleading for is not some kind 
of a technophobia. Rather, what 1 am pleading for is 
a sufficiency of Discrimination which would permit us 
to distinguish between what Ivan lUich once called 
convivial technology on the one band and what is 
nothing but a technology of disruption on the other. 
This is a distinction of the very utmost importance, 
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wiliJe Ihe forircr perini(s us (o create and to sus¬ 
tain relations of amiabiltty among men and also bet¬ 
ween men and Nature, the latter is a source of a double 
disruption: the disruption of the bonds among men and 
of the bonds twtween men and Nature, too. This kind 
of compounded disruption we can hardly afford. 

Power, Violence and Peace 

But such are the compulsions of the pyramids of 
political and economic power now dominant the world 
over and in particular of the superpower establish¬ 
ments that this kind of disruption continues to inten¬ 
sify. This can only be an explosive situation, In fact, 
already in 1947, Robert Oppenheimer himself made the 
point that ‘the world is moving in the direction of bell 
with a high velocity, a positive acceleration and pro¬ 
bably a positive rate of change of acceleration'.’ 

Therefore, in the prevailing context of the overrid¬ 
ing reality of the nuclear overkills of today, the mini¬ 
mum that ought to be evident is that (here can be no 
such thing as a nuclear peace, that is, peace in the 
shadow of the nuclear kill-alU; not even in the short 
run. This is easy to sec. Being vehicles of indiscrimi¬ 
nate and vast destruction, nuclear missile systems can¬ 
not even be fired to achieve any specific and speciUablc 
mHltary objective. They may only get fired by acci¬ 
dent. Indeed, it is intriguing that such an accident has 
not taken place so far; more so because ever more of 
these missiles continue to be acquired all the time. But 
the fact, for example, that in the United States alone 
over five thousand men are removed from missile duty 
every year for drug, alcohol and other psychological 
problems suggests that the threat of a nuclear holo¬ 
caust by accident is frightfully real. So real, indeed, 
that all the ingenious precautions which (he super¬ 
power military establishments continue to devise in ibis 
coanectioD can offer us but little comfort. The remedy, 
therefore, lies not in taking even more eUboraic pre¬ 
cautions but in dismaotltog these vehicles of destruc¬ 
tion. Indeed, each one of them carries the signature of 
Satan himself on its nose cone; and it would do us 
immense good to try to design a missile-free world. In 
any case, it hardly seems to make any sense first to 
create a situation in which an accident, if it takes 
place, can only be catastrophic and then to try to see 
that such an accident does not actually take place, fn 
the circumstances, an accidental firing of a nuclear 
missile which will set off a missile chain reaction might 
turn out to be the immediate cause of a nuclear holo¬ 
caust. But the essential cause will still lie in the relent¬ 
less accumulations of the missile systems themselves. 
This ^ms to be the reason why, as C. Wright Mills 
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might have said, the immediate cause of the nuclear 
holocaust will be the tong preparation for it. There¬ 
fore. to combine the preparation for a catastrophic 
accident with the fear of one is nothing but drastic 
reduction of reason. 

But all this, grim as it is, ought not to make us 
oblivious of the two other holocausts m /uV/i are already 
raging in the world and which, if not pul out .soon 
enough, could destroy the fulure of our race ewn 
without a nuclear holocaust ever taking place. The first 
of these Johan Galtung would designate as (he 'Silent 
Holocaust’ and the other 1 should like to deseri*'- as 

the ‘Umbrella Holocaust’. . 

X be in 

Tth to go 

The Silent Holocaust manifests itself as foi.v 
(a) in the extremes of human misery and suffering 
caused directly by a massive and escalating pre-emption 
of resources by militarism, and O’) in the relentless 
attrition of the Farth’s biosphere Citused directly by 
the rampancy of the petrochemical and nuclear indus¬ 
tries. Thus, according to Ruth Sivard. it take* 
$5.90,000 <; day to operate one modern aircr.tft carrier; 
and every day. too, as many as 14000 children die in 
Africa alone because of hunger and hunger-rchUed 
diseases.'* The continuing elimination of entire species 
of life and a reckless reduction of the Tarih’s forest 
cover form part i>f the Silent Holocaust and will before 
long have exposed children all over the globe, those of 
Europe and the Americas nv)i excluded, to a similar 
fate. 

Also awesome is the fury of the Umbrella Holo¬ 
caust or the holocaust raging under the umbrella of 
the nuclear omnicidcs. What is happening may be 
schematized ns follows; Nuclear stockpiles which 
cannot be expended continue to mount ncvcrthcless- 
But since what they hold is the promise of a complete 
holocaust, the p.^wers p.»sscsving them can and do use 
them as a cover or an umbrella under which their ‘con¬ 
ventional weapons’ industries al ;) continue to flourish. 

But since they cannot fire even these weapons at each 
other and since they cann.d continue indefinitely to 
stockpile them either, they cannot but seek to carry 
(hem to third parties most of which ako happen to be 
in the Third World. This lethal transmission can take 
place in the form of military aid* and commercial ex¬ 
ports or through direct military intervention. 

But, then, the establishments of the minipowers 
which come to acquire ihet^ weapons must find ways 
of expending them also- In particular, because unlike 
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the Quclcar stockpiles, they can be expended and in¬ 
deed have to be expended for the ‘wheels’ of the 
weapons industry to keep moving. Therefore, it is in 
being regularly produced and expended that the con* 
vcntional weapons can take on the ‘storage’costs of 
the nuclear missile systems. Incidentally, funds alloca- 
ted for the production of nuclear weapons happen to 
be around a sixth of those allocated for the production 
of conventional weapons. Still, it is the latter which 
are actually put to direct military use by different 
national establishments. 

Since this has become an integral component of the 
' Heal culture of cure lime, and since the technology 
mccha(|^,gpji^g death is becoming ever more lethal and 
btcomi^^Y’afcd, it is only natural that death should be so 
fsiApant even during n perioii of peace which the world 
is said to have enjoyed since the end of the Second 
War. Indeed, during the forty years of the ‘Cold War’, 
four limes as many war-deaths have taken place as 
during the first four decades of the present century 
which included a very hot world war as well. 

In a situation in which violence has become such a 
fetish and in which the blowing up of the planet itself 
has become at least a distinct tccltnic:d possihiliiy, we 
surely haNc a right to expect that those in the business 
of education will assign to peace an overriding prio¬ 
rity, It seems, therefore, that our only hope is authen¬ 
tic and pacifsed education. If we can manage to use it 
somehow to put our nil the hohicausts now raging and 
to dispel the threat of extinction as well, we will have 
clTccted the greatest educational miracle of all time; 
and if we fail altogether, wc will not possibly have 
made the situation in any way more menacing than it 
now i.s. Pacified education, in other words, is a per¬ 
fectly safe het and indeed the best one. For it may 
well be through such an education alone that wc will 
be able to change our ‘modes of thinking'which, as 
Einstein said, even the ‘unleashed power of the atom’ 
had not been able to blast. 

It follows, therefore, that there can be nothing more 
important, nothing more urgent, that those in the 
business of education can do today than to pul peace 
at the centre of their profcssiortijl concerns; and con¬ 
versely, there can be nothing more cynical, nothing 
more unethical, that they can do today than to conti¬ 
nue to behave as if all i.s for the best in the best of 
possible worlds. In other words, if they do not put 
peace at the very centre of ihch formal concerns, they 
cannot possibly be concerned with education either. 
Irrespective of the intentions. □ 
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ACADEMIC REFORMS BY 2000 A.D. 


Ancnd P. Srivastra* 


The UGC has been attempting examination 
reforms in our universities right from the late fifties. 
This important mission was initiated by Dr. Benjamin 
S. Bloom, a world renowned specialist, who conduct- 
cd seminars and interviewed university students all 
over India and reported that ‘ during the year the 
typical student spends less than an hour a day on 
study outside of class attendance...students do not see 
much need for additional study time during the regu¬ 
lar year since the major emphasis is on getting notes 
from the lectures and checking those notes against a 
standard textbook. The students arc also convinced 
that they will be held for a memorised version of the 
subject and that the attempt to learn this material loo 
early ij wasted since it cannot be retained until exa¬ 
mination lime.” This finding is fairly indicative of 
(be amount of study that is required lo be conducted 
in ihc insiituiions of higher learning in our country 
and the kind of preparation needed for examinations. 
Our teachers and Vice-Chancellors arc aware of these 
phenomena which have been ascertained and confirmed 
by all who have studied the facts. We should not 
forget that the present day teachers and Vice-Chance- 
fcllors also studied in lliis manner in their own gene¬ 
ration, nor only that, even their own respective 
teachers hi>d followed the same pattern which is very 
much part of tradition. U simply means that our 
higher education will go on even if the worst happens 
and the untNcrsity libraries arc consigned to nearby 
rivers. Curl White has also given the same kind of 
observation abovit the University of Delhi, “The hard 
fact to be faced is that the University of Pclhi inheri¬ 
ted an educational tradition which treated the library 
as a conventional and useless accessory. Had the 
library by some misfortune been suddenly dropped 
into the .lamuna River during the early years, the loss 
would have been recrcltablc but I search in vain for 
any convincing evidence of daily demands by teachers 
and teaching assignments which would have caused 
the academic programme, as then conducted, to suffer 
from the disaster”. There is a great deal of under¬ 
statement, if not also diplomacy, involved in this 
observation which restricts itself to the past of the 
university. The fact is that, except a few departments 
and a very small number of teachers, this observation 
appears quite true even in the present day teaching. 

Institute of Advanced Study, 

Jiashtrapati Niwas, 1005. 
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not requiring use of books as in an academic work¬ 
shop, for we all know that the absorptive pattern of 
teaching and examinations, as identified by Benjamin 
S. Bloom in 1961, is still in vogue in Delhi University 
as in the other universities of India. The story of 
higher education for about 140 years in India, from 
1857 to the 1980 is dominated by the fact that the 
student is required to be passive in the learning 
process. 

The new philosophy that all learning Is an active 
process between teachers and students has not yet 
made a start in Indian universities. There is no need 
of quantitative analysis and statistics to prove this. 
All modem thinking clearly and loudly endorses 
that, “Behind the statistics, behind hard won successes 
and disappointments is the story of two philosophies 
in conflict. One view holds that all learning is an 
active, not a passive thing. It is well illustrated by 
research in which a mature scholar opens up the wide 
vistas of the subject, familiarises the student with the 
tools he must use and then give him an apprentice¬ 
ship in which the intellectual record accumulated in 
libraries is used to try out and cultivate his powers 
to do original work. It is illustrated also by the 
achievements of many teachers who use the lecture 
method—teachers whose reading habits and tastes 
arc as infectious as a contagion, teachers who layout 
the conquest of a subject as methodically as an assault 
on Everest and who (with or without Tutorials and 
Preceptorials) guide their apprentices in the use of 
the instruments of learning and use the examining 
process lo test the student's all-round growth. When 
higher education is conducted along these lines, the 
library shares with the lecture room the role of aca¬ 
demic workshop and is as indispensable to high acade¬ 
mic achievement as the heart is to the maramaU 

The other view assigns the student a less active, 
more absorptive role. It holds that the essentials of 
academic achievement are authoritative lectures, nor¬ 
mally supported by a well chosen list of prescribed 
readings followed with examinations by outsiders who 
test not the all round growth of powers cultivated by 
the great makers of men found in every first rate univer¬ 
sity—but who lest rather the degree to which studen's 
have absorbed the information contained in lectures 
and required readings. Assuming that the student 
follows the lectures closely and can buy the prescribed 



texts, ibe library, for him, umoants to an cxleroal 
accessory to the learning process-like a badge. If it 
is a great library, it may be a badge of honour and 
pride, but it would be unjustifiable to finance such a 
dispensable accessory by calling it the heart of the 
university.” 

As the qualitv and type of teaching-learning pro¬ 
cesses is the indicator of the use of libraries and 
books in higher learning, a librarian need to be per¬ 
mitted to look at the details from his weaker but 
higher platform. In one of my books I said about a 
decade ago, ' the most inexcusable failure of (he 
Indian professoriate lies in not adopting modern 
methods of teaching and evaluation. Even ‘Teacher's 
Synopsis' fail to be prepared in our universities, stu¬ 
dents are put in passive roles in learning, and relevant 
academic literature is not written and published by 
our professors... The professoriate has to develop 
the methodology of making our youth and scholar 
walk together in 'know-how' and productivity with 
their counterparts in other countries... But there is 
no remedy for the greatest of all tragedies i.e. if the 
university faculty itself becomes indilTcrcnt. which un¬ 
fortunately is the case at present'’. Our teachers may 
know about (he subject they teach but not the dyna¬ 
mics of a classroom. Wc have to carry to them 
knowledge about the techniques for better teaching 
and belter learning methods by cultivating first in 
them a strong better reading ability and habit obvi¬ 
ously through the library. Presently, the model of 
teaching and learning is such that a teacher tells and 
students listen about sacred and sacrosanct courses 
It was Joseph Tussraan, a Philosophy Professor at 
Berkeley, who doubted in mid 1960s the utility of 
this, by arguing that students served by different 
courses arc likcry to be disserved by all, because : 

(1) The student buys with each fraction of this 
committed time an even smaller fraction of the 
teacher's interest. Tussman said, “No teacher is in 
a position to be responsible for, or effectively concer¬ 
ned with, the students' total educational situation. 
The student represents himself in fragments and not 
even the advising system can put him together 
agarn”. 

(2) When about four to six, or more, teachers 
teach a student in an academic term or semester, they 
all compete for student's limited time through assign¬ 
ments, creating thereby increasing backlog, which a 
student copes with by inventing some ci^ft. Tussman 
calls it, ‘Strategies of studentship/* Burden of 
Dumerous assignments creates a serit^ of artifidal 
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crises in a students life, where if a student tries to 
pursue one thread he drops the other and thus a 
collection of 'coherent courses* bccom cs an incoherent 
collection. Tussman concluded that reasons for chaos 
lay not in the perversities of teachers and students 
but in the failure to develop proper organhaticn of 
teaching and learning process in higher educatten. 

The course pattern of dispensing c uiricuia both in 
quantity and quality must k« change d in cur univer¬ 
sities by adopting smaller units, two to ihrce at a 
time e;\ch for about four to six weeks, to be foHov^ed 
by evaluation and then picking up of newer units. 
The UGC launched two programmes—COSIP in 1971- 
72 for improving science teaching and COHSSIP in 
1974-75 for improving teaching in Humanities and 
Social Sciences. Ohjeciives were to re ducc formal 
instruction, enhance student pirlici pation in learning, 
introduce tutorials and seminars, adopt Internal assess¬ 
ment and improve reading habits, etc About twenty 
years have passed and these two programmes have 
been reduced to mere bureaucratic rituals. The UGC 
report 1935-86 jiisi gives a descriptive account by 
giving statistical details of their application in colle¬ 
ges, etc , and no qualitative cvaluaiivjn has been 
attempted, as will be apparent in t he following lexis : 

College Science Improvement Programme (COSIP) 

The programme initiated by the Commission 
in the year !97u-7i aimed at bringing ab >ii( quali¬ 
tative improvement in the teaching of science sub¬ 
jects al the undergraduate level The purpose of 
the programme is to accelerate the capabilities of 
undergraduate science students and initiate a pro¬ 
cess of continuous self renewal. This b brought 
about through an integrated approach comprising 
simultaneous improvements in subject matter, 
mcihods of instruclion, sylJah/, curricuiuni, laba- 
raiory exercise, workshop, li')rar> and leaching 
aids. 

The grogratnmc has been taken up at two 
levels (a) in selected colleges including the entire 
science faculty and (b) by way of University 
Leadership Project (ULP) in one science subitet 
ID all colleges affiliated to a university. A« on Jlst 
March, 1986, COSIP was implemented in 252 
colleges and 40 university departments (by way of 
ULPs.) 

College HoBaanitles and Social Science Improve¬ 
ment Programinc (COHSSIP) 

The objectives of this programme, introduced 
in 1974-75, arc given in the UGC Annual Report 
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for J984-85. Like COSIP, this pfogranime which 
is aimed at improving the quality of Humanities 
and Social Sciences learning is also taken up at 
two levels, viz., in selected colleges and in univer¬ 
sity departments by way of Uoiversity Leadership 
Project, 

Assishince under this programme was provi¬ 
ded to 40 ArU and Commerce Colleges and 35 
Teacher's Training Colleges during the period 
under report. The total number of colleges assis¬ 
ted under the programme upto31si March, 1986 
was 401 in the first phase and 74 in (he second 
phase. 

The number of university departments partici¬ 
pating under this programme remained the same, 
\i/., ID during 1985-S6 as it was during 1984-85. 
However, during the year, the Panels ideniificti 
some more department.'; which could be selected 
for pariicipaiion under this programme. These 
recommendations of the Panels are being exa¬ 
mined. 

Let brevity he adopted to evaluiite this merely 
descriptive report by saying that such a poor and 
casual disposal of seminal and mciamorphic program- 
mes by a national commission will not be available 
even in the poorest and the most backward country 
in the world. The poor ciualify of analvsis by the 
LTiC Mscir speaks that vital programmes arc not 
progres>ing properly and the schemes have become 
ju>i I uuals for Consuming grants. In these circums¬ 
tances the LHtf will fail to. penetrate the muhiS quo 
of telling and listening is pe of higher education. The 
phiFis of the UGC arc worked out ignoring global 
research lindings and arc c.vccutcd casually with the 
Tcsuit that the entire, investment goes down the drain 
and so-called statistical figures are reported as achie- 
vcineni. l.ct os have a look at the achievements of 
the HOC on the examination reform which ii is 
attempting since last over thirty year.s. The report 
for the year 19^5-86 incorporated the following ; 

F'xamififition Reform 

The Commission's programme of Examina¬ 
tion Reforms is based on the report, "Examina¬ 
tion Rcform-“A Plan of Action" prepared by a 
Working Group constituted by the Union Ministry 
of Education. The report was endorsed by the 
UGC and thereafter discussed by the appropriate 
university bodies, so that each university coutd 
evolve its own plan of action. The Commission 
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simultaneously sponsored a series of zonal work¬ 
shops to involve the academic community repre¬ 
senting dilTerent levels and shades of opinion. 

The Commission has laid special emphasis on 
the implementation of certain specific measures 
leading to examination reforma with a view to im¬ 
proving the reliability, validity and objectivity of 
evaluation and with a view’ to bringing about a 
closer integration of teaching-learning and lo 
make examinations an educational experience. 
The main emphasis is on (i) continuous internal 
evaluation, (ii) development of question banks, 
OTi) introduction of grading system, and (iv) in¬ 
troduction of semester system. 

While the above measures have been suggested 
as a Package plan, it was felt that continuous in¬ 
ternal evaluation was the most crucial of these 
reforms. Accordingly, the Commission constitu¬ 
ted a working group to prepare the guidelines on 
continuous internal evaluation. These have been 
published and circulated lo the universities, with 
the suggestion that the same be placed before 
academic bodies and concrete steps be taken for 
the implementation of the various measures sug¬ 
gested in this document. The Commission has 
also constituted a working group to prepare a 
monograph on grading system. 

The Commission has consiituled an Imple* 
mentation Commitiec to advise it on various 
matters for implementing the examination reform 
programme. Information collected from the uni¬ 
versities institutions deemed to be universities from 
time to lime regarding progress made by them in 
implementing the programme of examination re¬ 
forms IS also reviewed by the Implementation 
Committee, 

The Commission is providing support to a 
few selected universities,institutions deemed to be 
universities towarJ.s core staff and other facilities 
such as workshops, i'eminars, printing of question 
banks, purchase of books and equipment, contin¬ 
gencies. etc., on 100 percent basis for establishment 
of Examination Reform Units within an overall 
ceiling of Rs 75,000/-per annum besides actual 
expenditure on core staff. The grants paid to 
these univcrsities/instituiions have enabled them to 
introduce specific measures of examination reforms 
and to monitor the programme. At present 10 
universities and 3 institutions deemed to be uni¬ 
versities arc receiving assistance from the Com- 
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mission towards establishment of Examination 
Reform Units. Proposals of 16) universities and 
one institution deemed to be university for finait* 
ciai assistance towards establishment of Examina* 
tron Reform Units are under consideration. 

According to information available with the 
Commission, continuous internal evaluation at 
different levels is being carried out in 41 universi* 
ties, H institutions deemed to be universities and 
22 agricultural; technological universities. Ques¬ 
tion banks have been or are being developed in 
21 universities, two institutions deemed to be uni* 
versities and two agricultural universities. Grad¬ 
ing syslem is in operation in 18 universities, 8 
institutions deemed to be universities and 19 agri¬ 
cultural; technological universities and the semes¬ 
ter system is being followed in 46 universities. 10 
institutions deemed to be universities and 15 agri¬ 
cultural technological universities. 

From this report once again we are not able to 
find out the quality of reforms and the results of 
battles being fought in our universities. Can we not 
know bow certain countries have transformed their 
examinations and how they promoted learning over 
decades to reach the present shape. After all, they 
were also in the same state about a hundred year* ago 
as India is today. The story and stages of the trans¬ 
formation of their higher education rested on the 
following concepts : 

(1) Instead of about 3 to 4 broad papers and 
courses a year they worked out about 10 to 15 smal¬ 
ler units and conducted about 2 to 5 at a time, 
teachers evaluated their students fully and finally 
after about four to six weeks of learning together 
largely through assignments, discussion and seminars. 
Students also had the chance of studying their evalua¬ 
ted works and also commented on the teachers effee* 
livity. 

(2) The teachers had the .synopsis of their courses 
which students got on the first meeting and each one 
regulated his efforts for learning the short courses 
through classroom, library, books, group discussions 
and consultations with teachers. 

(3) The teacher kept his eyes on the progress and 
conduct of each student and exchanged his views 
about students' efforts with other faculty membera 

(4) The teacher remained l»sy in his own research 
and continued learning, (^-oduced books, papers, etc., 
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to form the corpus of growing knowiedge. Publish 
or perish became a style In his life. The library 
became the workshop for teachers and students in 
absence of which academic functio ning would stop. 

Have these four features emerged in any of our 
universities as a result of implementing examination 
reforms ? If not, what have wc been exactly doing 
for over thirty years ? In all these projects of the 
UGC, the student had been the main focus of atten¬ 
tion. All ranks suggested what a student should do, 
how he should do it; What Joseph Tussmati said 
about the ‘strategics of studentship'. Wc also largely 
ignored the continuing educational requirements of 
Vice Chancellors and the fiiculty. No courses were 
conducted for updating them and for supplementing 
the gaps of generalised nature concerning higher edu¬ 
cation. Any Vice Chancellor and or a professor 
would have loved to learn about the concepts like, 
‘group processes', ‘problem posing education', ‘indi¬ 
vidualisation in learning process’, ‘value of modulari¬ 
sation. etc., in a seminar given by experts on these 
areas including forcingers By placing our emphasis 
on what student should do wc are chasing a phantom 
and so gel poor returns. The right course to follow 
seems to be the continuing education of Vice Chance¬ 
llors and teachers on new strategics and meihods. 
If those in authority arc properly equipped and up¬ 
dated, students sviH autt>m.iticaBy get updated, An 
input of new knowledge in teachers and Vice Chan¬ 
cellors will magnify the returns of ihc UGC grants. 
The plea stands supported by Suma Chitnis. who 
describes the state of uoniinued and current scholar¬ 
ship of teachers i.n her recent study on the Bombay 
University teachers. 

Coatiaued and Curreot .Scholarship 

Wiih respect to Continued scholarship as 
evidenced in the respondents' reading habits and 
their contribution to ihcir fields, the picture is 
even more disappointing. Asked to stale whether 
they read regularly (the question actually asked 
was whether they read dailyK most of the respon¬ 
dents (84 per cem) replied that they do not read 
regularly in order to equip themselves to handle 
the syllabi they teach. Only 16 per cent men¬ 
tioned that (hey read daily: qu^troned whether 
they use their vacations for study towards the 
courses or syllabi they teach, as many as 91 per 
cent of the respondents said that they do not. 

Asked to state whether they have ever written 
any profmional article, papers, textbooks, etc, 
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olW tban their Master's or Ph D. disserta^a#; a 
large percentage of the respondents say that they have 
written nothing (39 per cent). Twenty six per cent 
claim to have written light journalistic ariidcs or 
book reviews. Ten per cent mention examination- 
oriented textbooks. Only 25 per cent say that they 
have contributed papers to professional meetings, 
seminars or journals. 

The data on the impressions that the respon¬ 
dents hold of each other’s ^diolarship are even 
more damaging to their image as scholars. Barely 
13 per cent of the respondents believe that more 
than 50 per cent of their colleagues continue to be 
good scholars after they lake up teaching as a 
career. In fact, as many as 40 per cent believe 
that less than 50 per cent of their colleagues con¬ 
tinue to be scholars. ^ more specific breakdown 
of the responses is as follows *. 


If students are doing what Benjamin S. Bloom has 
reported and teachers are doing what Suma Chilnis 
and Jha have found out in their research, where is 
the need for using books and libraries ? Vet it is the 
libraries and librarians, devoted to some real innova¬ 
tion in the teaching-learning processes, who can trans¬ 
form the poor quality of higher education into some¬ 
thing better. It is not merely the librarian in me who 
suggests this, or a librarian’s philosophy alone; this is 
the story of Western scholarship where libraries have 
really made a unique place for themselves in the 
teaching-learning process and have thereby transfor¬ 
med higher education. 

Why are we continuously failing in achieving goals 
in respect of examination reform and improvement in 
teaching-learning processes ? Is it because instead of 
attacking and handling the whole we arc t ackling just 
the one or a few parts of complex phenomena ? What 
could be the whole in this sector ? Could it be some¬ 
thing like the following series i 


Those who 
believe 
that less 
than 5 per 
cent arc 
scholars 


40 % 

(69) 


Those who Those who Those who Total 
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What is happening with the teachers of the Bom¬ 
bay University is not a rare phenomenon. It is pre¬ 
valent all over the country, f or a characteristic so 
common and universal, research studies are not 
required to prov>: 'he poim. Vet let us consider 
what A Jha reports in his survey results on reading 
hahits of the teaching faculty toenibers of the presti¬ 
gious University of Delhi. Jha reports that "reading 
seems to be a rate hobby and that nine out of every 
ten teachers confessed that they read nothing except 
the textbooks". Can someone invent ways and means 
to make students read and learn extensively, if Vice 
Chancellors and leachcrs themselves do not read, or 
ate not require 1 to read and continue to learn 1 Such 
ways and means do exist in the Indian higher eduea- 
tion through examinations and the end of a year for 

which aiudcms have to do some reading but more of 
memoTisation- The misfortune is that the ablest of 
tlus species becomes a university teacher and a Vice 
Chancellor in the system in due course. 


(1) CuUivaiion of proper learning skills, on which 
reading habit depends, when students enter our uni¬ 
versities and colleges, it was a good opportunity to 
iolroUocc ‘’synergy*’ courses in our colleges when the 
lO-r2i-3 pattern provided 1/3 extra time to universi¬ 
ties and colleges, i.e., the plus three sector by shun¬ 
ting down to secondary stage (i.e. plus Tw'c) one 
third portion of the syllabi of the earlier three years 
programme for bcchclor’s degree, A little arithmetic 
will show that in late seveniiies we added to our uni¬ 
versity and college life two additional long years of 
much hated spurious telling—listening type of teach¬ 
ing—one by plus action at the top in the shape of 
M. Phil courses; and another by minus action of 
shunting down one third part of the bachelor’s degree 
university courses to the second year of -i-2 at the 
secondary school. How have we utilised these addi¬ 
tional two years ? It is a contradiction that we intro¬ 
duced a paper on ‘Research Methodology’ in M. Phil 
which means that our students earn bachelor’s and 
master's degrees without knowing the methods, 
ways, lanes and tracks of self-academic searching 
on academic assignments. If we look at the Euro¬ 
pean and North American scene we find that 
these skills are cultivated at school level and 
grow qualitatively at college by doing assignments, 
tutorials, seminars and writing of papers, etc. Research 
method is not a new variety altogether so as to 
crop up at post'Master's level It must have rolls 
below. Our Vice Chancellors, professors and peers in 
the UGC fail to realise the obvious and general fea¬ 
ture that teaching and preparations for the first 
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<t^ree should escort a siudtnt to the frontiers of 
knowledge and to the threshold of the world of re¬ 
search and the second degree, should be able to plunge 
a student actually into research work for life. Our 
students feel frustrated by the dominance of repeti¬ 
tion, at various stages, of the same elements of curri¬ 
culum, the boring teaching and their passive state in 
a degree earning game. 

Even now, we can start ‘Emergency wards' in our 
colleges and universities devoting about six months 
in cultivating learning skills in our new entrants 
through synergy like programmes and help them to 
develop—college learning study methods, reading 
skills, writing skills, thinking skills, discussion skills, 
teamwork skills, etc. 

(2) Courses for teachers on Teaching-Learning 
Processes. In the history of mankind it has taken 
several centuries to shift the focus on pedagogy from 
teaching to learning. This process of change is nearly 
complete in many countries. With us, what to say 
about adopting of ‘learning processes* even the dis* 
carded process of teaching (in true sense) is absent at 
Colley and university level. Only the annual exami- 
nation-spirit is omnipresent. Over decades the mak¬ 
ing of a faculty member has been faulty in our coun¬ 
try. The teacber-in-makiag becomes highly speciali¬ 
sed in his Master’s and Ph.D. studies and at the most 
develops ability to contribute only to ‘specialised 
knowledge*. His total culture is within a narrow 
scope. He acquires no knowledge to make und deve¬ 
lop a full man out of an adolescent. This incom¬ 
plete academician is generally inclined to withdraw 
from broad academic and social programmes and 
activities. He in turn only endeavours to produce 
‘micro’ specialists and the cycle goes on. The UGC 
has recently established some fifty academies in the 
country to help our college and university teachers to 
grow as full academicians, Let us hope the following 
concepts will be included in their curricula and 
deliberations : 

(j) Explicit Tcacbing-Leaming Processes, 

(ii) Thtnking while learning and 'clinical evalua¬ 
tion*, 

(iii) Difference between “Topics to Teach*’ and 
'Topics to Teach with*’, 

(iv) Techniques of Tutorials and Teachcr-Pupil 
interaction, and 

(v) Skills for Communication, investigation, 
human relations and information management. 

It k through grooming of teachers on these areas 
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whidi alone can provide for internalised changes in 
higher education; otherwise we will continue wiih 
our matinee-shows of structural changes through 
10-h2-f3 grades, in place of numbers and semester 
system in place of teams, etc. Monitoring of this 
scheme through objective inputs, may be through 
engaging a foreign specialist for two to three years, 
will pay belter dividends, or else it is likely to become 
one more ritual. The Ministry of Human Resource 
Development should play a collaborating role with 
the UGC in the implementation of this project be¬ 
cause keeping in view its earlier records, the UGC is 
likely to fumble here too. 

(3) Formation of Short Cosrses 

The academic councils of all the universities be 
requested to develop about 1.5 short courses under 
each dcparimeni and each should be iinally dispensed 
in about four to six-wceks. VVe can acquire hukIcIs 
from foreign universities and adapt them according 
to our requirements. Study of models wilt help us to 
develop the know-how and the much needed confi¬ 
dence. Foreign Educational Foundations and local 
llTs may also be requested to help us in this respect. 

(4) Granting the Teacher his Natural Right la 
Evalaate 

No society can really afford to distrust its teachers 
This is also against the ancient Indian tradition which 
we value so much and often too much. As various 
Public Service Commi.ssions conduct their own exa¬ 
minations and the private sector knows well how to 
identify ulcots, there will he no major harm if a little 
dishonesty and favouritism in testing show up their 
beads here and there. There human weaknesses may 
be present even under the present system; after all 
external examiners arc not really unidentifiable. We 
should believe that bestowing of responsibility docs 
bring with it sonic discipline. Then, tlicre are fairly 
foolproof ways of coordination and checking by the 
staff councils, faculty structure and the university as 
a whole. W'e can also use the examination branch lo 
work as inspectors in certain categories of foul eva¬ 
luation. Lastly, opening of evaluation results for 
study by students will gradually standardise all 
details. We have lo launch it immediately and be 
ready to regulate all the problems that may crop up 
from time to time. Now or never should be the style 
of launching it for the sake of the survival and the 
quality of higher education as the pattern of evalua¬ 
tion by the teacher concerned is going on successfully 
in numerous countries. 
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This pattern has to emerge in India like the god'* 
dess ‘Athena* appearing full-grown. There may be 
no half-way or mixed approach formula available for 
uprooting an evil which is perpetuating since last 
about 150 years. It has to be stopped like the prac¬ 
tice of ‘Sati’ at one stroke. Momentum can be acqui¬ 
red in this plan, us is the common practice in modern 
times, if the prime Minister as a follow up action 
on the Education Policy, 1986 and on the briefing 
of the Minister of Human Resource Development 
and the Secretary of the Ministry, addresses the 
assembly of Vice-Chancellors, in a mood of and 
approach for obtaining quick results. Could a bit 
of (he posture of anger help in this case, needs 
also to be examided. In any case about thirty years 
of lingering, input by so many commissions and ct>m- 
nuitc«, formulations of numerous ‘Policy slaiemcnts', 
expenditure of billions of rupees and what not, have 
so far given very poor results. Sir Eric Ashby says 
that so many high level infections (and life-saving 
drugs) have failed to make Indian higher education to 
stand up. Numerous friendly and sympaiheiic in¬ 
ternational experts have withdrawn from the cduca- 
theta} siVftc itf doe (o a fccliag <jf fraairsifon 

which is worst of all disappointments. 

The most important suggestion that should be 
offered in this analysis is that wc adopt the style of 
gvuns? the wholchog covcring—culiivaiion of learning 
skills, formation of curriculum in smaller units, adop¬ 
ting modern teaching-learning processes, periodic 
cvaliiaiion by teachers giving courses in units and 
continuing education requirements of the Vice Chan¬ 
cellors and teachers. If we don’t go the vsholchog 
and continue to handle separately improveraent of 
science teaching, teaching in the social sciences and 
the humanities, examination reforms, etc., we are not 
likely to achieve our goals, in what to say of 20 to 30 
years already spent, even if wc spend a hundred years. 
Also, attacking the examinations alone is theore¬ 
tically not feasible, because it is the fag end of the 
earlier process and is totally dependent on the details 
of the earlier processes, How' can any resultant factor 
be modified or changed without modifying or chang¬ 
ing the resulting factors which provide the synthesised 
form of the resultant factor as the end product ? Has 
the UGC been unware of this fundamenial logic ? 
How long the nation could remain ignorant of it ? 

Fortunately, about fifty Teachers* Academies are 
now existing in the country for the basic and conti¬ 
nuing education of university and college teachers and 
how wonderful it shall be if a few programmes are 
also organised for the Directors of these academics 
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and the Vice-ChanccUors. The full and proper know¬ 
how should be made available to these academics 
otherwise the bad currency is likely to capture them 
and will convert the affairs into showful inaugurations 
and valedictory functions bridged by spurious talks 
by the familiar speakers and by some mid-day sleep 
for the participants. The relevant information may 
not get disseminated and quantitative reporting as 
usual will lake place in the UGC documents. r~l 
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programmes, promote research and award Us own undergraduate and doctoral degrees. The Sch^xU offers 
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Transport Planning, Landscape Architecture and Building Engineering and Management, some of which are 
offered by no other institution in the country. As an extension of its various programmes related to human 
settlements the School has also established Centres for Rural Development and Environmental Siudici. 
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Communication and Higher Education 

An Interface for Rural Development 


K. K. 

Indian society continues to face numerous challen¬ 
ges and dilemmas in its process of rural development. 
While education is an agent of change, ill role in 
developing and underdeveloped countries has been 
significant. As an important input, the content of 
education determines not only the accelerating pace 
of change but also the level of social awakening and 
transformation. In infusing confidence essential for 
building a dynamic and cohesive community, ii plays 
a decisive role. Ordinarily, education is a process of 
acquiring knowledge by formal instruction, training, 
learning and understanding. In its vital application 
it has to be the preparation for life. It means training 
of mind and character besides improvement of mental 
equipment. It is. therefore, imperative to look at 
the nature and concern of education in its role in 
development. Through cultivation of ideas, altitudes, 
values and c;ipabifitic<-. both towards knowledge and 
skill, it provides strength to people to create a new 
social environment to enable them to contribute to¬ 
wards development. Ocvclopment of human resource 
is, therefore, the main function of education. 

ncvclopmcnt m itself continues to be a very illu¬ 
sive concept connected with various social and econo¬ 
mic \aiiablcs. It is no longer being conceived merely 
in terms of economic growth but is regarded as com¬ 
munitarian process wlicrc the individual is rcsp>cctcd 
and where the value of cooperative efforts is appre¬ 
ciated Social justice is as important as economic 
development- Therefore, development takes care of 
all-round process touching social, political, cultural 
and spiritual aspects of the person and the commu¬ 
nity. Development, in short, means social improve¬ 
ment and better appreciation of human vaiuc.s. In a 
technical sense, it refers to qualitative and structural 
changes in the set up of national economy. For a 
conceptual and comprehensive study of development, 
it is necessary to compare it with growth which only 
refers to quantitative and tangible increase in Gross 
National Product (GNP). Growth may take place 
due to spurt in economy following rich harvest after 
timely rains, changes in our internal market price 
behaviour and many other contributory economic 
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factors. Development, however, refers to a relatively 
stable long range in real income that is accompanied 
by change in attitude through institutional set up, 
production techniques, outlook, etc. Development in 
another sense means cither the optimum utilization of 
available resources or their enrichment. In this con¬ 
text, human resource occupies the most important 
place. 

Higher education in its content, quality and func¬ 
tional role is the serious concern of any forward 
looking educationist, social anthropologist, planner 
or rural economist. It is the common factor which 
underlies development. Though there may not be any 
democracy in the domain of intellect yet a democratic 
approach has to be there in attempting how best 
education can be used as an instrument of manpower 
planning in a fundamental sense. It has to attempt 
the establishment of a social order, that is based on 
equal opportunity, peace, amity and understanding. 
The preamble of higher education has to be the ful¬ 
filment of social aspirations through a coordinated 
understanding of human values and proper utilization 
of naiional resources. U is in this context that educa¬ 
tion has to act as a catalytic agent of change. 

With the population and information explosion, 
especially in the developing countries, the role of 
effective communication tools and technology can be 
seen to have taken over a large part of educational 
workload. It is undeniable that learning is acquired 
through viable communication channels. While 
education strategies have to deal with inequality and 
the disadvantaged in a society, the deprived sections 
of society and the children of the working classes, the 
nouveau riche and the rural poor, the motivation to 
fearn. so that the learning contributes to develop¬ 
ment, is the direct function of effective means of com¬ 
munication. Elfective communication strategies 
enhance the reach of education and enrich its quality 
vis-a-vis dynamics of expansion. social change and 
our requirements. Education today is not merely 
confined to the portals of institutions of higher 
learning. With Open Universities and oon-formal 
systems of education, it is now being brought closer 
to every person. It is constantly experimental and 
innovative in its application and approach so as to 
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make up the information deficit in society perticidarly 
fQ developing countries which are being seriously 
challenged by the possibilities of new technology. 

CommoBicatioo Strategies 

Benefits of education have started reaching the 
remotest corners. To make this exercise more rele¬ 
vant, communication planning has assumed importance- 
At the international level communication has over¬ 
tones and connotations akin to gamesmanship indoc¬ 
trination, information overloads, strains and at tiroes 
creation of distorted images. Communication is even 
correlated to culture, social requirements and cons¬ 
traints. However, in a society where education is 
the means for rural development, communication has 
a different significance. In an age of technology and 
innovation where education is extending its reach 
through experimental and psychological means, com¬ 
munication has to have a definite strategy which 
ihould neither be the classroom approach of the use 
of television or radio nor of any questionable ineffec¬ 
tiveness in the'field. Communication strategics can 
comprise a package of radio and television pro¬ 
grammes with full informational supfuirt. posters and 
graphics with easy and sharp social messages, cinema 
scripts of communicative nature, agricultural exten¬ 
sion programmes devised to tickle the sensibility of 
ignorant farmers so as to motivate them into adopting 
new tools and technology of’agriculture, textbooks to 
arouse interest in learning, and traditional entertain¬ 
ment to sensitise the village folk. Even adult literacy 
programmes and kits have to contain certain such 
functional literacy packages as could sustain the 
interest of rural folk. Radio and television agricul¬ 
tural programmes have to arouse greater interest and 
awareness towards soil behaviour and technical know¬ 
how. In the economic packages of these programmes, 
small savings, family planning, afforestation, etc., 
have to be emphasised The people have to be educa¬ 
ted about the preservation of environment, wildlife 
and family health. 

In a country like India with an illusive cultural 
mapping means of communication have to be correla¬ 
ted to area specific need* and community conscioos- 
uess in the rural context. The mass media programmes 
with an entertainment thrust and commercial ovcrtoncf 
arc not even accidentally beneficial. In fact, such 

programmes farther disadvantage the disadvantaged. 

Such programmes may even hurt the sensibility of our 
backward people. While mas* media can adversely 
influence the creativity of children, the visual and 
aural effects of television can be utili^d to impart 
better education to our youth in our village* to 
exploit the rural potentialities for overall development 
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India is a land of villages with a rich rural potential 
and landscape. There are 5.76 lakh villages and 
93.3*^o of the inhabited land has a rural base with the 
average population of a village as 910 We have an 
agrarian economy in terms of which the development 
of the country is measured. Ignorant and uneducated 
people, though possessed of material gains and power 
necessary for production of wealth account for deve¬ 
lopment. Their backwardness and poverty of approach 
continue to be correlated to lack of education and 
ineffective communication system to realise their 
potential and channeli.se their faculties. The develop¬ 
ment of mental altitudes which is accomplished by 
positive role of education, suffers on .account of non¬ 
availability of proper packages of information benefi¬ 
cial to them. It is perhaps for this reason that the 
well known economist Marshall has emphasised a full 
and systematic construction of noneconomic variable 
ciiled education in economic devclopn^ent. Develop* 
menl is a part of life process even !hou}!h it depends 
upon a number of factors which infiuence it in differ¬ 
ent ways and degrees. Sometimes rural development is 
simply construed to mean agricultural dcvcinpmcnt in 
its complements such as Kind. lahmir, lo.ins. seeds, 
fcftilirerj. irrigvition, power. Mi:uk.:!ing strateeies. cu*. 
Even if it be so, education with proper communicative 
tools brings about the agricultural revolution which 
is a part of rural reconstruction These components 
bring about the social irinsformaiion which accounts 
for development. 

Id looking to future, it is the c.ipacity to le.irn 
new techniques and then to translate them into action, 
that will determine, perhaps, more than anything else, 
or any other single factor of prviductlon. the vi,ihdity, 
autonomy, integrity and development of the country. 
The constraints of population. Che spurt of develop¬ 
mental changes in life style, cu tund and value 
changes, have all to be understood in correlation to 
our rural ictup. While rural schooling may first 
attract the attention of a rcspoasibic government 
through formal education and through elemcniary 
schools, secondary schools and other institutions of 
higher learning may include cfT’>rts of the formal 
students to Icam through these agencies. Education 
would embrace all activitiw that supplement the level 
of comprehension at all levels and in ail groups. This 
may include education at home and all other forms of 
educaiioo. The impact of higher education becomes 
significant in the context of such variables as socio¬ 
economic background of our rural masses, demo¬ 
graphic composition. child labour, agricultural imple¬ 
ments, credit requirements of labourers and farmers, 
parents* perception and of coun»c, the much required 
awareness of its use. 
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of E^catioO 

With the ever increasing emphasis on economic 
benefits of education, we have also to be conscious of 
its materialistic overtones. The institutions of higher 
learnios have to beam their programmes in the 
direction of creating human capacity, more distinctly 
in the agrarian setup which can be identified, for a 
more confident preparation to accept the future 
challenge. This may not be qualitatively identifiable 
and tangible, yet the impact of education on life style 
of the people would give sufficient evidence on its 
having reached the people. Education has its impact, 
whether good or bad on the rural people, because 
they start from the start of civilisation in many ways 
This brings them information with which their mental 
horizon changes, political awareness improves, and 
the status quo undergoes change. In the under¬ 
developed and developing countries the How of infor¬ 
mation through education is transforming the entire 
apprvMch of the mass of humanity towards under¬ 
standing the basics of life. A new awarcne.ss towards 
health, values of life, socio-economic compulsions, 
and will to preserve cultural heritage emerges. While 
education may cultivate the art of innovation and inv¬ 
ent ttew strategies of existence, yet it would add a new 
dimension to the cultural ethos of society to survive. 

ikeoming subjccl-srecific, Indian society with a 
rural is knivwn to have been wedded to appaling 
poverty. In retrospect, it has meant exploitation, 
ignorance, remoteness. Illiteracy, ill-health, agri¬ 
cultural backwardness, and inaccessibility, li means 
ill-schooling and dl-.idviscd and obs^deic methods of 
farming. In other words, shackles of poverty have 
contributed to the complexities of our rural backward¬ 
ness and made the progress dillicuU and daunting. 
The gap between the ‘haves* and havenots’ has grown 
enough. The sole endeavour of education is aimed 
at bridging this gap. This means the augmentation 
of the capacity of our people in our villages for 
greater particijxiiion in the national mainstream, la 
this endeavour education seems to be merely an 
attempt to hit the moving targets. But nonetheless 
education has its leavening role in bringing about 
social transformation. It has the power and capacity 
to consolidate and integrate the masses for the 
national and ctimmon gains. While our primary 
schools ma> be compared to our primary industry, 
the insiitutions of higher learning can disseminate 
knowledge in such a manner as to bring out finished 
products and contribute in establishing a dependable 
fund of human resource. The New Education Policy 
(1986) has rightly laid emphasis on extending the 
facilities of education through numerous open insti- 


tu^oos, iofiovative strategies and academic packages 
to our rural sector and in this direction it undertakes 
to restructure national systent of education. The 
policy aims to view education as a dynamic agent 
with inherent capability to enable the future gene¬ 
ration to internalise new ideas, constantly and creati¬ 
vely. A key emphasis in the new education policy is 
on (he creation of human resource at different levels 
of economy, recognising that this is needed as the 
substrate on which research and development in all 
areas of scientific, technical and rural activities should 
be Dunured, thus leading to the ahimate objective of 
national self-reliance. The view constitutes a holistic 
approach. Correlating it to the rural context, demo- 
cratisaiion of education is the appropriate step in the 
right direction. More precisely, the process has to 
be from information to knowledge and from know¬ 
ledge to wisdom. In the process of social change 
this is the journey that our rural folk have lo under¬ 
take in order to usher in an era of overall develop¬ 
ment. 

Rural Dcveloptncnt 

Rural development as a consciously contrived pro¬ 
gramme came to be recognised only in the post-war 
years. Historically, it had numerous eras andex peri- 
ments from slogans and philosophical theories of 
idealists down to the farm workers who bad really 
brought about rural development. We had the 
Sarvodaya experiment touching the heait of villagers 
and motivating them into development. Tagore in* 
voked holistic environment of rural set up to empha¬ 
sise the role of education for improvement of life at 
grassroot level- Numerous formal projects and 
schemes including national extension service scheme 
were launched to educate the rural masses about the 
role of their effort in bringing about national develop¬ 
ment. The rural reconstruction programme was 
added as an adjunct to this. Gandhiji was a prag¬ 
matic exponent of rural development through khadi. 
His famous saying '‘Political freedom without econo¬ 
mic freedom would be meaningless” stirred the soul 
of our rural sector and brought rural development 
into limelight under the banner of Swadeshi and 
Khadi, generating mass employment base in all villages. 
In Nehru's era accent on agriculture, Panchayati Raj 
and rural reconstruction besides the growth of cities in 
India ensured rural development for generating sur¬ 
pluses to sustain our independence. Against the 
Gandhian and Nehruvian philosophy and concern for 
rural development green revolution overlook the 
country with a direct interface with education through 
scientific experiments and innovations such as of 
hybrid seeds, multiple cropping, fertilizers, high 
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yiel^g varieties, mechanised cultivation, reariiing 
our villages besides credit schemes, marketing faciU* 
ties and link roads. This was prefaced by Antodaya 
Programme i.e., unto th» last approach reaching the 
lowliest in our villages. The programme of Int^rated 
Rural Development, earlier called Community Deve¬ 
lopment Programme came to emphasise poverty elimi¬ 
nation and employment generation. It made signih- 
cant strides in the development of rural poor. Small 
Farmers Development Agencies brought about the 
benefits of cdacatioa close to the people. Despite the 
roa)<)rity of colleges in the urban sector, the will to 
seek education proved the changing realities of our 
social milieu. The gains of education have been 
perceptible. The entire mass of technological know¬ 
ledge has now become available to our rural folk. 
This pertains to animal husbandry, horticulture, 
handicrafts, handlooms, cooperative experiments, 
credit facilities, warehousing, health programmes and 
soil improvement. Subject-specihe studies came to 
be undertaken relevant to rural development- The 
laboratory cxperimenis have reached our farmers 
through vast extension programmes of our agri¬ 
cultural universities to break (he barriers of caste 
system, ignorance, backwardness, poverty, primitive 
methods of cuUivaiion besides structural imbalances 


of rural society ariaing out of people’s resistance, 
cooperation and lack of motivation. Education has 
created the required awareness to bring about the 
social change in accepting these informative ji^ckages 
contributing to rural development through proper 
means of communication. In our fate oriented society 
education has brought about a radical change so as to 
make it work oriented. The whole change has been 
rather slow but the change is now sure enough to sur¬ 
vive and ensure a promising rate of development. The 
educational programmes coupled with in/ormatrve 
inputs have yielded results in alleviating poverty and 
banishing orthodox beliefs. 

Thus it can be seen that while devdopment is a 
social phenomenon, the role of education to accele¬ 
rate its pace and enhance its reach cannot be under¬ 
mined. In fact, education has been the prime-mover 
in this direction and coupled with ctTective communi¬ 
cation strategies it is the only vital instrument of rural 
development. We remain linked to it. The mass of 
humanity living in the villages is able to join the main¬ 
stream of our social advancement only if our educa¬ 
tional programmes arc carefully l.irgcilcd to rural 
development and arc periodically monitored in terms 
of their interaction with our rural folk and their 
active panicipatiort in these programmes. [J 
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EDUCATION IN HUMAN VALUES 

T.K.N. Unnlthan* 


1 

VALUE EDUCATION AND THE NEW 
EDUCATION POLICY 

Oh Value Education, our National Policy on £du> 
cation states in part VIU paras S.4. 8.5 and and 8.6, 
that : 

“The growing concern over the erosion of essential 
values and an increasing cynicism in society has 
brought to focus the need for readjustments in the 
curriculum in order to make education a forceful 
tool for the cultivation of social and moral values ’* 

“In our culturally plural society, education should 
foster universal and eternal values, oriented towards 
the unity and integration of our people. Suchv'aluc 
education should help eliminate obscurantism, 
religious fanaticism, violence, superstition and fata^ 
lism.’ 

“Apart from this combative role, value education 
has a profound positive content, based on our heri¬ 
tage, national goals, universal perceptions. It 
should lay primary emphasis on this aspect.” 

Y'ct it is not for the first time that our goveromcot 
or our educational experts strcs.s the importance of 
value education. The Gandhian philosophy of educa¬ 
tion and the principles of ba^c education are value 
l^sed. The University Education Commission (1948) 
headed by Dr. Radhakrishuan, the Secondary Educa> 
tion Commission (1952-53) headed by Dr. A. Laxa- 
matiaswarai Mudaliar, the Education Commission 
(1964-66) beaded by Dr. D.S. Kolhari. the Committee 
of Members of Parliament on National Policy of Edu¬ 
cation (1967) and the University Grants Commission 
through its policy frame on Development of Higher 
Education in India (1978) have advocated the need for 
value education. Further, the University Grants 
Commission (UGC) has been making consistent efforts 
to create an academic consciousness suited to value 
oriented educatmii The UGC’s view on the matter is 
wdl reflected in the recommendations of the con- 
ferenceof Vice-ChanceUors of Indian Universities 
organised by UGC in Delhi in May 1984 : 

^Former Ffce-CAortce/Zor, Umversiiy of Rajasthan, 
Jaipur, 
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“Value orientation should be the primary objective 
of education at all levels. Since the objective of 
education has to be, primarily, the development 
of the personality of the individual so that 
he or she may play a meaningful 
and effective role in the development of 
the society and the country, it has to be value 
oriented. Value oriented education should not be 
equated to moral education, it has a w-ider conno¬ 
tation and includes values of physical education, 
vital education, mental education, aesthetic educa¬ 
tion, ethical education, spiritual education, etc. 
Value orientation docs not merely imply an intel¬ 
lectual discussion on the theme of value as an inte¬ 
gral pari of the syllabus in various disciplines, but 
also the practice of those values in the day today 
life by the students and teachers. The group, there¬ 
fore, recommended that besides including value 
oriented subjects in 'the foundation courses at the 
first degree level, attempts should be made to intro¬ 
duce value oriented concepts in all subjects of 
studies. The Group further emphasised that steps 
will have to be taken to introduce value oriented 
concepts as a part and parcel of the life of the in¬ 
dividual in primary and secondary education and 
even teacher education. It should also form an im¬ 
portant component of the continuing education 
programme. Value oriented education should parti¬ 
cularly include subjects like International Under¬ 
standing and Peace, Human Rights, Knowledge of 
India and Indian Culture, Indian Values and Natio¬ 
nal Heritage.” 

Since then the UGC had helped organisation of 
two conferences of Vice-Chancellors—one at the Univer¬ 
sity of Rajasthan (Jan. 1985), Jaipur and the other at 
the Sri Sathya Sai Institute of Higher Learning, at Pra- 
santhinilayam (Sept. 1987) to consider ways to pro¬ 
mote valuc-oricnted education. Both these conferences 
were also supported by the Association of Indian 
Universities. 

The National Education Policy embodies the aspira¬ 
tions of a national consensus to infuse values into the 
contents of our educational inputs. While explicitly 
value education is indicated in the new education policy 
as mentioned in part Vlll paras 8.4, 8.5 and 8.6 and 
references to it are made in part L paras 1.4, 1,14; 
Pan II paras 2.2; Part III paras 3.4, 3.5, 3.6, 3.7; 
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!Wl V paras 5.13, $.26 5.42; Part VIII paras 8.1, 8.2 
8-3, 8J5, S.iS and pan fX para 9.3. implicUly it is 
emphasised throughout the Policy Statement. Thus the 
entire new education policy in a way Is a declaration 
of our intention to make our educational system value 
based. 

Inspite of the importance that the New Education 
Policy attaches to Value Education it is likely to remain 
a pious paper plan and our aspirational outbursts 
empty rhetorics, unless we are in a position to under¬ 
take with determination effective measures to imple¬ 
ment the policy decision at all levels. 

II 

URGENT NEED FOR VALUE EDUCATION 

Contemporary Indian situation witnesses ambiva¬ 
lence if not complete confusion of values. The charac¬ 
ter of the Indian has degenerated to such an extent 
that our social workers, enlightened citizens and states¬ 
men who are concerned about the future of our country 
have been giving alarm signals and calling for imme¬ 
diate remedial measures. Such warnings and exhorta¬ 
tions do not seem to have made much impact on our 
efforts to take urgent steps to improve our character 
and build a New India. 

As on December 8. 1987 there were 95 sitting mem¬ 
bers of our Parliament who were guilty of unauthori¬ 
sed occupation of government accommodation to 
which they were not entitled. Of these 70 belonged to 
the ruling party. Congress Land the rest to the oppo¬ 
sition The Shankaracharya of Puri is all for glorifica¬ 
tion of the henious practice of Sati for which he main¬ 
tains that he has the support of ancient Hindu religious 
texts. While another religious leader Swimi Agnivesh 
repudiating the claim of Hindu religious san^ion, led 
on December 8, 1987, a padayatra along with other 
sadbus to Deorala where a Sati was committed recently 
to protest against the practice. While the Dharma 
Raksha Samiti, an organization con&istiog primarily of 
Rajput youths wielding swords in their bands in pub- 
fic, conducted a campaign to protect the practice of 
Sati, the Government took only half-hearted measures 
to |»event the occurrence and glorification of this 
hoary practice, as for political reasous it was afraid to 
antagonise the orthodox sections of society, particular¬ 
ly the Rajputs and the powerful Agrawal community 
which owns the multicrore Rani Sati Temple comidex 
in JbuiijhaQU and other places of worship. 
Gandhiji caUed Sati 'a barbaric pracUce developed out 
of sapemitious ignorance and egotism of man' (Young 
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India^ 1931) and thus condemned it vehemently. Vet 
after 40 years of independence the practice of Sari has 
been allowed to linger on by the government of the 
very party that seeks inspiration and support from the 
teachings of Gandhi. This pertains noi only lo the 
practice of Sati but in regard lo lUmosl all teachings of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Whether it is in regard to the 
practice of child marriage, unioucfaabjliry, poverty, 
basic education, national integration, national sclf- 
Tcliaocc or non-violcot social reconstruction, our prac¬ 
tice has been and is far from our declared mtentions. 
In a country where a oon-violent movement led by 
Mahatma Gandhi could win its freedom from the 
ntighty British Empire, non-violence has almost be¬ 
come a forgotten concept. Violence now reigns sup¬ 
reme in all walks of life. Violence of all kinds in all 
segments and levels of our society has become the 
order of the day. The present day youth, egged on by 
anti-social elements, display their faith only in violent 
behaviour indulging in terrorist activities or resorting 
to violent riots and demonstrations burning of buses, 
destruction of property, and similar actions to achieve 
their goals. The caste system still dominates the Indian 
swial scene and reinforces the values of social inequa¬ 
lity and social hierarchy and distorted values of dignity 
ol labour. Social discrimination on the basis of ca-sic 
and sex coDtinues unabated, conspicuous consumption 
and vulgar display of wealth put to .vhamc all our 
claims of effort* to eradicate poverty and suffering, 
In short, India of Gandhi's dream has become a coun¬ 
try of violence, bribery, corruption, nepotism, adulte¬ 
ration. smuggling, hoarding and social vices of all 
^nds Far from being a spiritual heaven, India has 
become one of the most hardened malcrialistically 
oriented societies in the world Money power has 
taken over moral power. It has become a common be¬ 
lief that those who have money can get anything done 
10 loda, can get out-of-turn admissions in schools and 
colleges, get jobs without requisite qualilicaiion. get 
transfer to places of one's choice, can secure promotions 
even if one docs not excel in work, can get railway 
reservations over others, get criminal cases dropped 
get exempted from punishment and fine*, evade income 
Ux.buy bridegrooms and whatnot. A stage has been 
reached when almost anything can be secured through 

money, even Godly favours and Godmen * blessings 
seem to be available o:i]y for the moneyed. The root 
cause of this galloping corruption, is the self-centred 
politician who is concerned more with himself than 
with the society. The huge election expenditures of 
candidates of variou* poJitia»] parties aloae give a due 
to the ever-expanding spiral of corritiption. Why 
would or how could an MLA or an MP spend so 
much money in his or her election, unless he or she 
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waB sure of getting a return of rouJtjpIes of bis election 
expenditure once he gets into the assembly or parlia¬ 
ment ? This political corruption has so penetrated and 
corroded our entire social fabric that an average Indian 
has become a valueless, characterless ego-centric brute 
devoid of any concern for the rest of the society or 
for high values of life. It would become impossible to 
stop this fast developing degeneration of Indian social 
order unless immediate remedial measures are under¬ 
taken However, the contemporary social scene and its 
pathetic manifrstaijons have aroused the consciouBoess 
of our enlightened citizens, which provides a ray of 
hope, The following quotations are from three articles 
that represent the concern of the civic conscious society 
oriented Indian intelligentsia: 

1. '‘Gandhiji would not have counted the progress 
wc have made in many fields as subjects of self-cong¬ 
ratulation today, knowing that political parties have 
used corruption, religion and caste in ihcir strategies 
to gain political power. This has bred violence, and 
commvinalism that has led to over 30(X) communal 
riots since 1947. Wc then have to set up expensive 
and elaborate committees to solve the problem ! 

U this the price wc have jo pay for democracy ? 
Frankly, people arc f«d up also with the daily accounts 
of misdeeds, beastliness and corruption because it 
removes every vestige of national pride we might once 
have had. In a country with such fervent worship of 
the gods, our human idols are now being presented 
only with feet of clay with no’hing above the ankle. 
How can a country respond to ihi-s image of leader¬ 
ship? Democracy needs leadership the people respect, 
not (his sordid commerce in short and ego-ccatric 
political gains. 

India is undoubtedly a phenomenon, ft throws up 
bctional character and fictional scenarios of bewilder¬ 
ing enlertamment and diversity, yet as subtle as a third 
nerve, a pragmatic nationalism asserts itself in limes 
of crisis. This it happening now ” (Tara Ali Barg in 
the article “Values Old and New— '^tfi/uiusian Times 
16.9.1987) 

2. “How is coDIctnpl for law engendered ? The 
process is a continuing one, the effect permanently 
damaging. It begins by local politicians and officials 
manipulating the posting of favoured ofllccrs in key 
posts, c,‘:pccially at the level of the police station. 
Naturally the officer posted as an act of favour has to 
make payment, both in cash and by way of overlook¬ 
ing the criminal activities of his sponsors At the cut¬ 
ting edge level of the police station the criminal soon 
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acquires a special status, at the cost of law-abiding 
citizens. Gambling, prostitution, the protection racket 
all flourish, to the enrichment of criminals, politicians 
and officials. These very criminals are often the source 
of communal trouble and the police and magistracy, 
which are in their pay, are naturally unable to act 
against them. 

The second link in the chain is the defiance of law 
by criminals, in the knowledge that if they are caught, 
they will cither be able to bribe their way out of 
trouble or their politician friends will ensure that the 
cases are withdrawn. Gradually only those persons are 
bandied before the courts as accused who either have 
no god father or whose offences are petty ones. With 
the fear of the police gone because the local station 
officer is in the pocket of a criminal, the fear of the 
courts also goes because cases are not pursued vigor¬ 
ously. 

Another major link in the chain is the weakness 
of Government in prosecuting cases where a com¬ 
munity or a group has held another community or 
group to ransom and terror. When a riot occurs and 
property and lives are endangered, there is no justifica¬ 
tion for withdrawal of cases against the rioters. The 
fact, however, is that there is almost no follow-up of 
such cases and very often the rioters are released from 
jail and paraded around like heroes. How can there 
be respect for law and the rights of olhers if Holing is 
permitted with impunity ? 

The most vital link in Ibis chain of disrespect for 
law IS forg<.d when some law makers become law 
breakers. Here are three examples. The former 
chairman of a public sector corporation in Madhya 
Pradesh is alleged to have retained for personal use a 
vehicle of the corporation after he ceased to be Chair¬ 
man. The corporation, which has filed a suit for 
recovery of the vehicle and damages, has been told at 
the highest level in the State to withdraw the suit. In 
another case, the supporters of a certain politician 
objected to the lawful allotment of a bouse to an 
officer, subjected him to personal humiliation and only 
dispersed when the staff union of the organisation 
headed by the officer forcefully intervened. No action 
has been taken against those who harassed the lawful 
occupant of the house. In yet another case. Govern¬ 
ment has ordered the withdrawal of a prosecution of a 
person against whom a priraa-facie case of attempted 
murder was made out and the matter placed before a 
competent court. The unfortunate thing is that all 
three persons concerned are legislators, either in a 
Slate or at the Centre.” (M.N. Buch, ‘A Lawless 2l5t 
Century* Times of India (30-9-1987). 
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3. **lt is intensely dUconcerting that a immunity 
of teachers should indulge in such an attack and 
humiliate their fellow-teachers in such an intolerable 
situation. Those who are supposed to have been 
entrusted with educating our youth and uplifting their 
character to become worthy citizens of this great 
country, were indulging in violence against their own 
colleagues. Isn't this a case of total abdication of 
moral responsibility ? 

Let us look at this shocking experience from 
another angle. Take the Federation President who 
was beaten up by his colleagues. He is known to be 
a distinguished teacher. How will he be able to exhort 
his pupils to practise discipline and preserve integrity? 
And the teachers who have participated in such goonda- 
ism, how can they go back and claim the respect and 
attention of their pupils ? 

It is this exhibition of moral degeneration of a 
section of the teachers who are supposed to be custo¬ 
dians of our civilisational heritage that has become a 
matter of grave concern for all right thinking citizens 
of this country. It provides the measure of our abdica¬ 
tion of cherished values. It is time eminent academics 
instead of withdrawing into their shells come forward 
to enforce civilized norms of conduct on the part of 
their colleagues.” (Nikhil Chakraverty ‘Where have 
all the values gone of ItnHa as reproduced in 

the LOii^trsity A'w 21-9-19S7), 

Where have all our values gone ? Surely, our values 
are cherished as our great hecitatc enshrined in our 
sacred texts and safely treasured in our bookshelves 
and libraries, only to be referred to on occasions when 
we need them in support of our cgo-ccntric demands. 
We praise non-violence and practice violence, we 
preach socialism, but perpetuate inequaliiics, wc abhor 
corruption but wc indulge in all sorts of corrupt 
practices, we preach morality but do not hesitate to 
commit immoral and unethical acts, wc pretend 
spirituality, but practise materialism, wc advocate 
equality and social justice, but practise exploitation, 
we leach values but act without them. In short, wc 
have become a nation of hypocrites, ft is in this 
context that there is an urgent need to inculcate values 
at all levels of our society, without which we will not 
be in a position to arrest our accelerating social 
degradation. Therefore, education in human values 
becomes of paramount importance in the Irtdian 

context. 

Ill 

VALUE EDUCATION AND PERSONAMTV 
DEVELOPMENT 

The type of society we have is a reflertion of the 
type of relationships which the individuals develop. 
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The intcrrelatioQship and iateractioas of the individ¬ 
uals depend upon the personalities of the individuals, 
that is their values, beliefs and attitudes. The 
individual, right from the time of its birth internalizes 
the values, beliefs and attitudes of others by a process, 
the sociologists call socialization. Socialization is a 
process by which the individual adjusts itself to the 
group by internalization of the norms of the group. 
Internalization of the culture of the society or what 
we call socialization of the child takes place in the 
family, school and peer group situations. Socializa¬ 
tion docs not stop with the children; it is a continuous 
process. Adult socialization takes place through the 
multiplicity of interactions in which the adult is 
engaged Though socialization is used in relation to 
children it is a general and continuing process; an 
adult can at any age acquire new values by interacting 
with new' groups. 

During the last few decades, and particularly since 
Independence (1947). the iradiiional society of India 
has been undergoing enormous changes The Indian 
social system with its agro-handicrafts economy, 
feudal-dynastic polity, rcligio-philosophical founda¬ 
tion and a structure based on joint family, caste and 
village community has been sliakcn to its foundations. 
MuIti-dircctional forcc.s of urbanization, industrializa¬ 
tion and socio-educaiionai advancement have alfectcd 
most aspects of traditional Indian society. These 
various processes have diluted a number of traditional 
patterns. The cumulative ctTcct manifests itself in 
the individualisation of attitudes and values and con¬ 
comitant changes in the same direction in the social 
institutions Accepted ideals and values arc changing 
considctably with the result liiai the accepted world- 
view and verbalised idea system are in a state of flux. 
However, these recent tcchno cconomic changes have 
not swamped the traditional structure absolutely. 
There is a zone of inJilTercncc. In this realm tradi¬ 
tion survives. There, as it were, traditional and modern 
values coexist. Western ideals, %alucs and attitudes 
have permeated the traditional svsiern and neither the 
traditional nor the modern remrtins the same. This 
had also developed a state of ambivalence. 

At this time when Indian Society is at cross roads, 
when there is a conflict of values, and consequent 
ambivalent all-round, which values, what kind of 
value education can be of help Broadly speaking, 
values arc what one considers desirable. But whatever 
one considers desirable need not be shared by the 
group of which the individual is a member. Further, 
what the individual considers desirable may be rooted 
in egocentrism and may go against the society. There- 
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:fore» values, to which we refer, are those desirable 
ideals which are intrinsic in themselves and are worthy 
of being pursued both from the individual and societal 
points of view. Such values serve as normative guides 
to iadividuai behaviour and help in social integration 
land social solidarity. It is these values which we 
would like to impart through our education system. 


i The world of values is rich and variegated, There 
[are certain basic universal perennial human values 
^applicable to mankind anywhere in the world. And 
there arc value systems specific to different socio¬ 
cultural entities at different periods of time. A list 
of values will include; truthfulness, sincerity, inte¬ 
grity, honesty, goodness, beauty, love, non-violence, 
conscientiousness, compassion, endurance, perseve¬ 
rance, self restraint, independence of thought, right¬ 
eousness. courage, fricndlincs, generosity, selflessness, 
equanimity in thought, feeling and action; concern 
for other living beings, empathy, excellence, grace, 
Jdecency. concern for the natural environment, tole¬ 
rance. confidence, self esteem, honour, simplicity, 
being responsible, innovative, being adventurous, 
^democratic way of living and acting, secularism. 
Ssociafism, equality, cooperation, national integration, 
'international brotherhood, removal of poverty, caste, 
’illiteracy, ill health and backwardness: upliflmcnl of 
ithe weaker section.., pride in heritage and culture, 
^pcacc. incorruptibility. I.iw abiding, community ori- 
lentalion, and public duly, concern for public pro- 
:.per!y. civil sense and responsibility, stability, self* 
r'Tcliance, scientific temper, social justice, etc. These 
livalucs can be categorised as spiritual, religious, 
rJiunal, ethical, social, humanistic, personal, political 
^economic, ae.sfhctic. altruistic, etc. They can he 
Classified as universal and particularistic, basic or core 
and peripheral, etc. But the classification that suits 
value education most is a classification of values into 
three categories (I) self oriented, (2) society oriented, 
*nd (3) altruistic. The self oriented values arc those 
^lvalues the inculcation of which is cs.scntlal for im- 
Stovemcni of one's character like truthfulness, ahim- 
Ja or non-hitrting. punctuality, dignify of labour, 
Icanlincss, patience, self-reliance and equanimity, 
ocicty oriented values arc those values which con- 
ibute to better social relationships as for example 
burtesy, gratitude, duty towards others, tolerance, 
tegnanim'ity. cooperation, understanding, compro- 
ise, compassion, kindness and non-violence. Al* 
istic values if internalised should help the iodivi- 
lual to transcend his personal interest in favour of 
e good of others. The examples of altruistic values 
c fraternity, sacrifice, forgiveness, concern for 
«hers, empathy, service, sharing, sympathy, ho.spita- 
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lity, justice and love. 

Shri Sathya Sai Education in Human Values Trust 
emphasizes five basic human values in their value 
education programme—righteous conduct, truth, 
peace, love and non-violence. A Gandhian program¬ 
me of value education will add fo it, the values of 
dignity of labour and self-reliance. 

Some of these values go contrary to the values 
inernalised by children from the cultural settings of 
the groups they belong to. If children grow up in a 
traditional socio-cultural milieu, they will imbibe 
values of non-egalitarianism, sectarianism, ego¬ 
centrism and ethnocentrism which arc opposed to 
values of equality, fraternity, cosmopolitanism and 
altruism. Therefore, the task of educational institu¬ 
tions assumes great significance. Opportunities have 
lo be provided to unlearn the wrong values imbibed 
and simultaneously to learn positive human values 
which are conducive lo social development. The child 
and the adult alike who internalise narrow cultural 
norms will have to be desocialiscd and resocialised by 
internalisation of basic human values. Socialization is 
essentially a learning process aided by primary and 
secondary groups and associations. Education is also 
learning process; the difference being only in its ele¬ 
ments of voluniariness and directionality. The indi¬ 
vidual is helpless if hc/she assimilates the wrong 
values on account of the membership of sectarian or 
closed social groups and the subsequent natural pro¬ 
cess of socialization that takes place involuntarily 
through the social contact and interactions with the 
rest of the members of the group. Therefore, through 
new educational strategics the individual has to be 
motivated and provided opportunities to imbibe 
positive human values which w’ill be helpful to him 
and to the society in general. With, by and large, a 
tradition oriented society w'iih all kinds of dogmatic, 
bigotic, narrow-minded and parochial norms and 
values constituting the core of the culture which 
is being internalised by the majority of the illi¬ 
terate population of India that is expected to 
rise to 500 million by the year 2000 A.D. with the 
present 36“n literacy r.ate, both our formal and 
non-formal education programmes should aim at a 
simultaneous dc-education — de-socialization and 
rc-education — re-socialization process, in 
termf of positive social values. Only when the 
individual improves her/his character, only when 
the individual develops an altruistically oriented 
personality can we hope to stop the degradation 
of Indian social system. Altruistic personalities will 
develop only if we are capable of providing the Indi¬ 
viduals opportunities to imbibe positive human 
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values. With the progress ia value education it would 
be possible for us to resolve value conflcts and 
remove value ambivalence and save our society from 
the present situation of impasse and help developing 
human personalities whose attitudes and actions will 
contribute to the building of a qualitatively better 
Indian society. 

IV 

VALUE PRIORITIES . VALUES OF NON- 

VIOLENCE 

Values of non-violence should be accorded prio¬ 
rity in any value education programme tci India 
today. Values of righteous conduct, truth, peace, 
love and non-violence, dignity of labour and self- 
reliance should from the core of our value system 
As itkdicated above, the contemporary Indian social 
scene is really pathetic. Human society in India is 
compartmentalized consisting of innumerable vertical 
and horizontal divisions as a result of hierarchies and 
differentiations of all kinds that exist on the basis of 
caste, religion, region, language aod other narrow 
considerations. The rich and the poor, the haves 
and have-nots, the elites and the masses and the 
many categories of social groups that exist, serve more 
as causes for discriminations, tensions and conflicts 
than for harmonious social relations. Different sects 
of the same religion arc hghiing to destroy each 
other. Terrorism is sending shock waves throughout 
the country. Violence has become a social pheno¬ 
menon that threatens the very fabric of our social 
order. The authority of the family which is the fun¬ 
damental social institution that determines the nature 
of any society, stands eroded and the positive fami¬ 
lial values seem to have ceased to caercisc any nor¬ 
mative control. The new values that replace tradi¬ 
tional values have still to establish their credentials 
and the capacity to usher in social progress. In this 
context it is imperative for us to adopt new educa¬ 
tional strategies to promote egalitarian valuca that 
help us to eUminate social inequalities and injustice 
and to establisba qualitatively better social order. 
This indeed is no easy task, but if efforts are made, it 
is not unatuinable. Tbe first step to take in this 
direction is to undertake the reform of the individual. 
As Prof. Bart Landheer (‘Pause for Transition*. The 
Hague, 1957) has mcniioDed, “UllimaieJy, it is the 
individual with all its attributes that is tbe only rca* 
lity which is before us, but it is a reality that should 
not be isolated, even in theory, from the setting in 
which the Ufe-drama unfolds its^f and from tbe 
ge^ral natBral laws which seem to govern and cos- 
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troi tbe actions of the player, who appears in the 
most startling variety of roles.** 

The individual is the only real entity in society 
which is tangible and which can be perceived by 
others, but the individual is not an isolated pheno¬ 
menon. The individual and society are invariably 
interrelated. The individual is dependent upon the 
society in which he is born and grows up. for his 
values, ideas and beliefs and the individual in turn is 
responsible for .society's continuance and transmis¬ 
sion of its culture. The individual is influenced by 
several groups, namely, kinship, professional, econo¬ 
mic, regional, national or civilii^tionai groups, of 
which he it a member. For example, in the beginning 
of his life, the individual is inHuenced mainly by the 
family, and the kinship group, peer rjroups and even¬ 
tually mainly by the diflcrcnl secondary groups of 
which he is a member. Thus, (he relationship bet¬ 
ween the society and individual is obvious : one docs 
not and cannot exist without the other. JnJ-viduil is 
not a mere biological organism; it is ihc impact of 
society that makes the individual a person i e. an 
individual who can coniribuie to the continuity of 
society. Similarly, the society, ie. the sum total 
of social relationship, maintains its continuity 
through individuals, ihroueh a process of socializa¬ 
tion which moulds the biological organism into a 
social being, an individual person. 

It is in this context that the Gandhian concept of 
individual transformation and character development 
assumes signihcancc. The Gandhian system of basic 
education is essenfially directed to achieve precisely 
this goal. ‘While the present education ssstem is 
engaged in promoting accum ilaiion of information 
and acquiring a spirit of comp.iition that develops 
egotism .and alienation. Giartl.in ba^ic education 
develops three aspects of the in tividusl i f i Che mind, 
(2) the heart, and (31 the spirit, the child knows with 
his mind, loves with his heart and creates with his 
hands and thus become a fully developed integrated 
personality.' (Guy dc Mallac, Seven steps (o Global 
Change. 1987). “Children in Gandhian Schaok don’t 
accumulate learning as many people accumulate assets 
or licbei—they don’t learn for the purpose of being 
first or winning a competition, at Ihc expense of 
others. Rather than being acquisitive/competilive, 
Gandhian education is cooperative It prepares tbe 
individual to fit into a nonexploirative social struc¬ 
ture. While it endorses the development of intellec¬ 
tual abilitiei, Gandhian education agrees with Albert 
Schweitzer that love U the supreme knowledge, and 
views as tbe highest value the creation of a non-ex- 
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ploitive and loving framework of relationships with 

others, “Gandhian Basic Education*' (or “New Edu¬ 
cation*’—Nai Talim) fosters sclf-sulBcicncy. With 
that aim in mind, students do their own laundry, 
work in the kitchen, sweep and scrub, practice garden¬ 
ing, weaving, pitiery, carp;ntry—as well as learn the 
three R's and acquire knowledge of essential acade¬ 
mic subjects. In sum-nation, “Basic Education** 
is : (1) Child centred or icarners centred; (2) dyna* 
mic; (3) cooperative; (4) non-violcni; (5) geared 
towards the acquisition of self-surticiency.’* (Guyde 
Mallac, 1987). 

The values of non-violence imparled through basic 
education, may deve!(>p altruism and altruistic per¬ 
sonalities w'hich would help in the creation of greater 
social harmony With substantial increase in love, 
sympathy and cooperation in interrelationships of 
individuals there will surely be a qualitative improve¬ 
ment in social conditions. A truly non-violcni person 
radiates pc.icc, compassion and kindness to other 
human bcin'j!^. Uts very existence in a social group 
will be a source of inspiration for positive social 
action, rhcrcfore, the values of non-violence should 
have a prime plac: in any programme of value cdu- 
calimv 

V 

THE ME lHODOtOC.V Ol ^ AtUE KOUC ATION 

Enough has been said about ihe value of value 
cducalivm. No further clearance is needed than the 
sanciitm of the new education policy to make our 
educational ssslcm value oriented. But how to 
do it? \'er> iiltlc is availnMc by way of a guide to 

about promotion of value education and much 
less lo a'^scss and understand the impact of even niar- 
pinjl programnves like moral education programme 
imparled in school?, in terms ol actual assimilation 
of values in one’s personality system and improve¬ 
ment of character and behaviour. Therefore, it is 
imperative !o develop a sound methodology for im- 
parlation and evaluation of value education. Such a 
methodology should be dynamic and should consist 
of specific techniques and methods to impart values 
to individuals of different age groups and a system of 
evaluation of the effectiveness and impact of value 
education programmes, the results of which could be 
utilised to reorient ibe methodological strategics. As 
the Ministry of Education s Working Group which 
reviewed the Teachers Training Programme in the 
light of value orientation has rightly put it (Govt, of 
India—1983): 
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is, however, sometimes argued that there is & 
valid distinction between knowledge and values and 
that while knowledge can be taught, values cannot 
be taught. But when we examine this view more 
closely we find that what is meant is that the methods 
which are valid and appropriate in the field of learn¬ 
ing in regard to knowledge are not applicable to the 
field of learning in regard to values. We may readily 
accept this contention, and we may insist on the nece¬ 
ssity of recognising the fact corresponding to each 
domain of learning there arc valid and appropriate 
methods and that the effectivity of learning will 
depend upon an evcr-vigilant discovery of more and 
more appropriate methods in each domain of learning. 
It is clear, for example, that while philosophy can be 
learnt by a process of discussion, swimming cannot 
be learnt by discussion. In order to learn to swim 
one has to plunge into water and swim. Similarly, 
the methods of learning music or painting have (o be 
quite different from those by which wc learn mathe¬ 
matics or physics. And indeed, when we come lo the 
realm of values, we must recognise the necessity of a 
greater scruple in prescribing the methods which can 
be considered to be disfinclively appropriate to this 
field. 

One speciality of the domain of values is that it is 
more centrally related to volition and affection, rather 
than to assume that value oriented education should 
be exclusively or training of volition and affection. 
This point needs to be underlined because of two 
reasons. Firstly, it is sometimes assumed that value 
oriented education should be exclusively or more or 
less exclusively limiicJ to certain prescribed acts of 
Vvdiiion and that the value oriented learning should be 
judged by what a Icirned, ‘doss' rather than what he 
knows. Jn our view, ibis is too simplistic and exclu¬ 
sive. and we should avoid the rigidity that flows from 
this kind of gross cxclusivism. Secondly, and this is 
an opposite view—it is sometimes argued that learning 
is primarily a cognitive process and, therefore, value 
orientation learning should largely or preponderantly 
be limited to those methods which are appropriate to 
cognition. In our view this, loo, is a gross exclusivism 
which should be avoided. We recommend, therefore, 
that while methods appropriate to volition and affec¬ 
tion should bs more preponderant, methods appropri¬ 
ate to cognition also should have a legitimate and 
even an indispensable place. This is reinforced by 
the fact that the striving towards viUu» stirs up the 
totality of the being and cognition no less than voli¬ 
tion and aff^tion is or can be stimulated to its highest 
inaxiraum degree, provided that the value oriented 
learning is allowed its natural fullness.” 
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there are three entities iovotved in any value 
education programme. (1) The teacher, (2) student 
and (3) the society. The contents of teaching, the 
example the teacher is able to provide and the way the 
instruction is carried out are important aspects of good 
teaching. Equally important are the qualities of, 
receptivity, motivation and the cai^city to comprehend 
on the part of the student. The efficient performance 
of the roles of the teacher and student depend on the 
family and the overall social situation in which the 
teacher, student, and the teaching-learning situation 
takes place. Thus the essential prerequisites of value 
education are exemplary teachers, motivated students 
and a favourable socio cultural milieu. The quality 
of the teacher and the standards of our teaching arc 
indeed at a very low ebb at present Therefore, in the 
various teacher training programmc-s special emphasis 
has to be given to equip the teachers with necessary 
qualities and a motivation for value education. 

Apart from the meagre moral education that is 
being imparled in the schools, as the Working Group 
to review Teachers Training Programme rightly re¬ 
commends : ‘‘a well conceived programme of studies 
of various subjects should naturally be provided both 
in their contents and thrust the requisite materials for 
value education" and ''radical measures should be 
adopted to change the present degree-based ‘anti-value 
oriented examination system’ with a view to unilater¬ 
ally fix the educational process on the right aims of 
edneation.” This calls for a complete overhauling of 
our syllabi at all levels. A content analysis of school 
and university curricula would reveal that the courses 
arc hardly intended to improve the quality of the 
individual; they are primarily for acquisition of 
information. Therefore, the recommendations of the 
Working Group ; (1) that the programme of studies 
should be so carefully devised as to emphasize those 
aspects which can readily provide to teachers and 
students the required opportunities, conditions and 
materials for value education, (2) that specific areas of 
value orientation should be given special attention, 
(3) and that in the totality of educational pro¬ 
grammes, the core programme should be of value 
education. 

The way in which the teacher communicates ideas 
is also significant. An idea support^ by stories and 
facts and presented through audio visual aids might 
make a greater impact than merely communicating it 
in a rough and prosaic manner. 

Much more important than the curriculum or a 
particular way of instruction is the exemplary behavi¬ 
our of the teacher. Even if a teachw is able lo imparl 

ttighest values in the most efficient manner, if in 
actual life he is guilty of misconduct, alt his prcach- 


ings will result in nothing. On the contrary, the noble 
character and the exemplary behaviour of a teacher 
will provide enough incentive to students to develop 
positive values of life even if such a teacher does not 
offer any formal ioslruction in value education. 

Similarly the family, the peer group, the community 
and (he wider society play a vital role in motivating 
and influencing both the teacher and the student alike 
to assimilate values and to resort to value oriented 
behaviour. This is f^rbaps best explained by the 
concept of 'sat s:inghs* the social occasions organised 
to meet good people. 

Both formal and non-formal cducauon should have 
value contents. As a matter of fact whatever be the 
historical reasons, the formal and non-format educa¬ 
tional processes in India run parallel to each other 
without much convergence, whereas they should work 
in a coordinated manner to make clTcclive our overall 
educational efforts. Radio, television, newspapers, 
magazines and the various audio visual aids should be 
utilized for value education a-'d characicr building 
through formal and non-formai institutions. Separate 
programmes have to be envisaged for teachers,students 
and members of (he community. 

The Sathya Sai Education in Human Values Trust 
has ‘worked out a methodology for their value orienta¬ 
tion programme. (Our Role and Human Excellence, 
Sathya Sai Foundation, 1987). So also the All India 
Association of Catholic Schools has been organising 
programmes of value education (How to live with 
values. M. Pia Nazarcih and Maria E. Waples. 1980). 
The Candhiao basic education scheme has its own 
methodology. 

However, a full-fledged methodology of value 
education is siill to emerge. Introduction of value 
education programme in our education system has only 
just begun. The experience that wc will gain over the 
years will indeed help us lo evolve a sound methodo¬ 
logy for value edutation in India. But to achieve 
positive results, wc must have efficient methods and 
techniques even to begin with. Let us hope that the 
beginning that wc have already made in value educa¬ 
tion will yield rich dividends in terms of both 
methodological insights and positive impact. 

VI 

VALUE EDUCATION AND UNIVERSITIES 

Univertitiet indeed play a significant role in pro¬ 
viding edocational leadership. When atudenu join 
the University they may alr^dy have acquired certain 
positive and negative vsduea, a properly orients value 
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education io the univenity system will indeed be 
helpful, especially when the students have already 
been exposed to value education programmes at lower 
levels. The university can perform a reinforcing role, 
thereby establishing continuity. In case of those who 
have not been exposed to value education at all, surely 
the University can provide opportunities to assimilate 
positive values. Further through their formal and 
oon-formal channels, universities alone can offer up- 
to-date teacher training and education programmes 
which will have substantial value education contents. 
Therefore, it would be wrong to suggest that univer¬ 
sities have a lesser role to perform in the context of 
value education. 

The following programmes suggested for univei- 
siiies to undertake should give an idea of what uni¬ 
versities can do to promote value education : 

(1) Universities should develop source materials 
for value orientation in education in the form of 
written lectures and audio visual aids and introduce 
value oriented cducaiiun schemes. 

(2) Umerging out of man’s complc.s relationship 
with fellow human beings and with nature in a broad 
sense, a deep sense of love and concern for the animate 
and inanmtatc world around him is an essential part of 
man’s awareness of the need for conservation of reso¬ 
urces. fcflcwabicas well as non-fcncwabic. The sublime 
values of oneness with nature tn beauty, conservation 
and preservation need to be nurtured and protected 
and promoted, l or this purpose, universities should 
establish interdisciplinary Centres of Ecology, Loviron- 
mental and Conservation studies. 

t:,) The pivot of a programme of value education 
will be the teacher. Ilisroleis crucial. Universities 
should conduct i 

(a) National tests for appointment of teachers. 

(b) The probation period for newly recruited 
faculty members in universities and colleges 
should be uniformly made as two years, during 
which they should be required to successfully 
undergo a training and orientation programme 
While part of the training and orientation 
should be cv Jusively for deepening knowledge 
in the ducipiine. including acquaintance with 
recent and important developmeats rn the 
subject of specialuaiion, the other part sliould 
be for development of qualities, capacities 
and skills with special thrust on theories of 
learning, psychology of youth, communication 
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skills and value education. At the end of the 
course, a dissertation should be obligatory. 

(c) Under the Faculty Improvement Programme 
of the UGC, value orientation should be made 
an essential ingredient of the training. 

(d) Special fellowships of 15 months' duration 
should be instituted. These fellowships should 
be awarded to two teachers of 10% of selected 
albliaied colleges. Out of these 15 months, 
3 months should be devoted by the teacher to 
undergo training in value orientation at 
specially selected centres of higher education/ 
colleges where such programmes are already 
under implementation. The trainees should 
be provided the facility of free board and 
lodging and an outstation allowance of 
Rs. 1000/' per month. 

Such specially trained teachers should then 
have the responsibility of developing a group 
of at least 4 teachers in their colleges, When 
a viable group has thus been formed, regular 
classes in value orieniaiion with selected read¬ 
ing materials should be started and the students 
attending sucli classes should be given due 
academic credit as is given in other regular 
subjects. 

(c) All teachers must be involved in programmes 
on youth welfare and extension programmes 
suitably synthesized into a plan of action, 
oriented towards the local and regional needs. 
A well planned pre-service and in-service train- 
ing-cum-orieniation programme should be 
arranged for these teachers pertaining to the 
various roles in the above mentioned areas. 
Improved and extended facilities of sports, 
games, gymnasium, etc., should be made 
available in universities and colleges for incul¬ 
cating in teachers and students qualities like 
team spirit and cooperation. Due acadeoQic 
recognition should be given to the work put 
in by them in these areas as well as in exten¬ 
sion services rendered to the society by the 
institution. The activities under NSS, NCC, 
Scouts and Guides, Art and Culture and other 
subject associations should be promoted by 
providing incentives in terras of academic 
recognition. As a part of curriculum, educa¬ 
tional tours to the different parts of the 
country, important exhibitions and fairs be 
organized. These tours should be supervised 
by senior faculty members along with planned 
and action oriented activities. At the end of 
the tours, the students must be required to 
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submit reports identifying the significance of 
various values recognised and learned by them 
and due academic credit be mentioned in their 
degrees/diploituu; awarded in their basic 
disciplines. 

(4) National Service through participation in 
approved social work and national reconstruction 
activities should be compulsory for all students. A 
nine months’ national service and three months' work 
experience should be made compulsory before the first 
degree is awarded. 

(5) ^'orking and learning should be the objective 
of education at university level. A ‘work ethos’ should 
be created. All teachers must stay in coliege depart* 
menis for 6 hours a day. 

(6) The extension role of the universities should 
be enlarged by a greater involvement of the university 
community in the programnves of Adult Education. 
Continuing Education, Population Education. Con* 
servation of Energy Environment as well as Research 
and Development in the solution of the problems of 
the community around it. The summer breaks and 
the winter breaks should be ctfectivciy utilised for 
reorienting the participation of the students and 
teachers in campi and workshops, etc . organised for 
this purpose. A block or a village be adopted by each 
University Teaching Department of the College for 
bringing about its transformation and development by 
scientific methods. Appropriate institutional arrange¬ 
ments be made by the universities and colleges for 
planning and continuing exploration of various 
activities in these fields. 

(7) All resolutions and suggestions made in con¬ 
nection with National Integration by various bodies 
such as exchange of teachers, admission of 20*^0 
students of other regions, teaching of one Indian 
language other than the regional language, selection 
of teachers on AH India basis, studies of all religions 
with equal emphasis and observance of national days 
and festivals of various communities, educational 
tours, community singing be implemented in actual 
practice. The textual materials in various subjects 
must emphasize National Integration. An annual 
report pertaining to tb^ activities be obtained from 
every institution and monitored by the cells created 
at Universities, State Departments of Education, UCC 
and the Central Mini^ry of Education for National 
bitegration. 

(8) Associations of Teachers, Studmits* Union, 
Unions of Non-leaching Staff should evolve codes of 
conduct. 
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(9) A Tribunal for each university with a com¬ 
mon chairman for a cluster of Universities be insti¬ 
tuted to look into the grievances of employees. 

(10) Degrees should be delinked from jobs so 
that examination does not remain the main focus of 
attention for students as well as teach ers. Sufficient 
degree of freedom be allowed to the students to 
change their stream of studio at all levels on the 
basis of National and State level tests conducted 
from time to lime. 

(11) All univeraiUes and colleges and the faculty 
should show a commitment towards Gandhtun, cul¬ 
tural, secular, national and scientific values. A cons¬ 
tant endeavour must be made by them to identify 
new areas of activities for the prometion of these 
values. The UGC must foster Research re!Iow.ships 
and National Associateships in studies pertaining to 
these values. 

(12) Foundation courses on cultural heritage, 
linguistic aspect of education and values, poputaiion 
education, freedom movement and current history of 
development of India, scientific progress achieved, 
methods and discoveries, resource management and 
human development, international cooperation and 
world peace and elements of agricultural and indus¬ 
trial development be introduced in all universities and 
colleges fora continuous nurturing of values necessary 
for promoting the unity of India and progrcisivc 
oatioDalisiD 

(1J> Formation of .social service lc.igucs should 
be encouraged; socmi work should be given academic 
credit. 

(14) All ed cent Iona) institutions should provide 
adequate opportunities to informally inculcate posi¬ 
tive values in our youth by pruviding facilities for 
sports, games, debates, gct-togcihcrs and other extra¬ 
curricular activities. Participation in such activities 
should be given academic credit. 

(15) All universities should be encouraged to 
establish University Community and Citizens Associa¬ 
tions. The parents, teachers. karumebarU and alum¬ 
ni and other citizens of the city interested in promo¬ 
tion of values should be the members of the Associi;- 
tion. The Association should meet atleast twice a 
year and organize such activities as are conducive to 
the attainment of the objectives of Value Orientation 
in Higher Education. Formation of separate Alumni- 
Almamater Associations and Teacher-Parent Associa- 
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I tioos should also bo escouragcd and they should be 
adequately representedi in the Association. 

(16) A Centre for indepth study, research and 
undertaking .action-oriented programmes should be 
set up at each university for promotion of value ori- 

i ented education. 

r 

A good deal of success in restructuring our uni¬ 
versity education in terms of value education depends 
on the efficiency of the managcmeni of the university. 
A Vice-Chancellor has a great responsibility in guid¬ 
ing the destiny of the university. If the Vice-Chancellor 
is incapable of functioning indcpcndenily, honestly and 
conscientiously he is doomed to destroy the university 
system. Most regrettably many Vice-Chancellors have 
not been able to discharge their responsibilities, with a 
firm commitment fo certain fundamental values which 
we want our students to imbibe. If a Vice-Chance¬ 
llor feels obliged to a politician or a group of teacher 
politicians for the position he holds and acts in accor¬ 
dance with their demands and pressures abandoning 
all basic values, how can one expect that teachers and 
students of the university he presides over would 
develop exemplary character If contractors and 
politicians use their money power and political power 
to pressurise a \ ice-Chancelfor to do things which are 
unethical, the blairc is nt t only on the Vice-Chancc- 
}h)r but indeed it stands shared. The presents system 
of giving university construction contracts to money 
hungry private contractors, ai has been indicated by 
a number of reports including those on Central I'ni* 
vcrsilics. is responsible for many corrupt practices in 
the university system. The contractor with his money 
power not only indulges in corrupt practices to in¬ 
crease his margin v^f p'jfi; but also often manipulates 
appointments, examination results and so on. The 
politician by getting appointed one of'his men'as a 
V^icc-ChanccUcr gets all favours executed through 
him which gives him perpetual political advantages. 
If universities have to be saved from this extraordi¬ 
narily deplorable condition and make them reposi¬ 
tories of virtues and values. rev\l abodes of the great 
goddess Saraswalhi. the present method of appoint¬ 
ment of a Vicc-CbanccUoT has to be immediately dis¬ 
pensed with. Persons of character, of indomitable 
wilt to execute fair decisions without fear or favour, 
in ihe interests of Ihc university community and the 
wider .society, should be charged with the responsi¬ 
bility of managing universities. They should be selec¬ 
ted through reputation techniques rather than through 
the farcial commilices as is done at present. The 
Vice Chancellors so appointed would not cling on to 
their positions, sacriiicing all self respect and human 
dignity in a servile manner for the sake of keeping 
the chairs when they arc faced with insurmountable 
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opposition from anti-social forces to the positive and 
innovative educational schemes and measures which 
they want to execute. Similar is the case of other 
managers of the university system. Whether it is the 
Registrar, Controller of Examinations, the heads of 
various units and departments or professors or other 
teachers and employees, they should all be of exem¬ 
plary character. No individual with a record of 
miscondua has any place in a university system; such 
individuals should be sent out of the university irres¬ 
pective of all pressures and opposition. There should 
be periodic assessment of the conduct and behaviour 
of all university employees so that academic leader¬ 
ship is ensured in the hands of persons who can give 
a proper and enlightened direction to the education 
system. What we said about the university system 
applies equally to the schools and colleges, head¬ 
masters and their teachers and employees. Wc have 
to particularly keep this in mind when we are esta¬ 
blishing large number of autonomous colleges. At all 
levels it is imperative that immediate measures are 
taken to regulate the management of educational 
institutions. Unfortunately educational management 
has not received adequate attention in the new policy 
statement. But if wc have to implement the New 
Education Policy in full measure, then there is no 
way but to ensure a proper managerial system for our 
educational activities. 

But it appears the sery implementation of the 
New Education Policy is in peril. It is almost two 
years ago, we announced after the approval of our 
Parliament, our New Education Policy and declared: 
(1) that higher education is a crucial factor for 
national development and survival and hence has to 
play a key role in producing teachers for the educa¬ 
tional system (Parr V, para 5-24), (2) that State level 
planning and coordination of higher education will 
be done through Councils of Higher Education, the 
UGCand the Councils will develop coordination 
methods to keep a watch on standards (Part V, para 
5-30), and (3) that in the interest of greater coordi¬ 
nation. a National Body covering all aspects of 
higher education will be set up. No Educational 
Pandit seems to have any idea as to when these 
Councils and apex body, the very agencies through 
which wc hope to get our new education policy effec¬ 
tively implemented w'ould be set up. 

Perhaps the University Grants Commission is over¬ 
burdened by fund allocation and thus unable to de¬ 
vote adequate attention to the control of educational 
standards and perhaps no time at all for undertaking 
innovative schemes for promoting value orientation 
in education as is evident from the neglect that the so- 
callcd University Grants Commission Committees on 
Gandhian Studies, National integration and Value 
Orientation in education suffer. Is the Association 
of Indian Universities in a position to perform the 
role of a catalyst and make the University Grants 
Commission and our Universities function more 
effectively to make our education value oriented which 
will be a fitting contribution to the implementation 
of our New Education Policy and to our efforrs for 
national reconstruction ? G 
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Comprehensive and latest information covering all the 155 Indian Universities including 22 Agricul¬ 
tural Universities, 10 Institutes of National Importance (including 5 IlTs) and 11 Deemed to be Universities. 
Some of the heads of information are : introduction to the university courses of studies-university-wise 
and discipline-wise, session dates, scholarships and fellowships, library and research facilities, constituent/ 
affiliated colleges, university-wise, deans of faculties, names of teachers, etc. R«. 450.00 

HANDBOOK OF DISTANCE EDUCATION-1986 
pp. 98 Size 6$*' X Paperback 

The Handbook covers Universities offering courses through Correspnindcncc at Certific.ilc, Diploma, 
Degree and Postgraduate levels. The heads of information arc: admission requirements, eligibility, medium 
of instructions, examination centres, and other details. Its. 35.00 

HANDBOOK OF MANAGEMENT EDUCATION-1989 
pp. 134 Si/c 61" X 9V* Paperback 

A compendium of information for those seeking admission to MB.A or allied courses in Management 
in India. Includes procedure for admission, eligibility requirements, scholarships, fellowships. rrce.shjps and 
stipends, tuition and other details. la Press 

HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL EDUCATION-19S7 

pp. 340 Si/c 61" X 93*’ Paperback 

A complete and reliable guide for admission to MBBS, BDS. BPharm , BSc (Nursing), BMS (HorniH'o), 
BAMS, BUMS courses, etc. Includes admission prtKcdurc, eligibility requirements, time for applying, 
scholarships, fellowships, freeships. stipends, tuition and other details. 45.00 

HANDBOOK OF ENGINEERING EDUCATION'-198S 
pp. 332 Size 6i" X 9i*' Paperback 

A complete and reliable guide for admission to BE, BTcch.. BSc (Engc) courses, etc. in India. Includes 
admission procedure, scholarships, fellowships, freeships, stipends, eligibility requirements, tutiion & other 
fees and other details. Rs 50 09 

HANDBOOK OF AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION-1986 
pp. 250 Size 61" X 9i" Paperback 

A compendium of information for those seeking admission to B Sc. ( Agriculture. M(»rtic.ilturc, 
Forestry, Fisheries) B.V.Sc.. B.V.Sc. & A.H., B Sc. (Agricultural Engg.. courses, etc in India nuikes 
available at one place every relevant detail including—last dates prescribed for applicaiionii. scholar¬ 
ships, fnwsbips, stipends, boarding and lodging facilities; eligibility requirements, procedure for 
admission; tuition and other fees; rcscr>aiions, etc. information aNiut 156 .Agricultur;d CoUcecs in the 
country. 

A complete and reliable guide for admission to Agricultural Courses. Rs, 40.00 

BOOKS ALSO AVAILABLE WITH LEADING BOOKSELLERS IN THE COUNTRY 

Address Enquiries to : 

Uader Secretary (PubllcatioBs) 

ASSOCUnON OF INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 

AIU Htnise, 16 Kotia Marg, New 110002 
Pbeacs : 3310059. 3313390. 3312305, 3312429 

Telex : 31-66150 AIU IN Gram : ASINDU 
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NEW EDUCATION POLICY 
Making the System Work 

G.B.K. Hooja* 


Tbe New Approach 

Let me point out at the outset that the programmeof 
Action (POA) statement made in this regard is just a 
rehash of old and archaic platitudes. It just docs not 
click, Referring to the 3 short paragraphs on this sub¬ 
ject in the National Policy on Education (NPE) (1986), 
it endorses ihc necessity or introducing discipline into 
the system *'hcrc and now, in what exists”, of giving a 
belter deal to the teachers to go side by side with a 
greater sense of accountability, providing improved 
students' services along side an insistence that their 
behaviour is in accordance with acccpiahlc norms and 
affording belter facilities to educational institutions to 
ensure that their performance comes upio national 
and Slate-level n<»rms. Appreciating that any insistence 
on imposition of rigid uniformity or lifeless discipline 
would not be in consonance with the general tenor of 
NPE. and the process to be followed in creating the 
new cvlucalional order has to be participatory, co¬ 
operative and based on renewed fiiith in the country's 
fiiturc.it proceeds to develop a “clear”’approach to 
this “crucial” task in the following ''essential” 
aspects : 

(a) Certain norms of performance must be laid 
down for observance by the adminislration, teachers, 
students and educational institulions. It should be 
made clear that these norms are non-negotiable. 

(b) Non-observance of these norms should inevita¬ 
bly lead to certain consequences. 

(c) Some immediate measures have to be taken to 
improve the working conditions of teachers and the 
conditions in which students study and live. Similarly, 
with regard to the educational institutions. 

The POA further goes on to say that the faith 
manifested by the nation in the teachers and the stu¬ 
dents, as reflected in NPE. implies that they will be 
syslctnati^lly consulted ai various stages of planning 
and implementation of Making the System Work, Fn- 

*fotnter VicC‘Cham'elh>‘. Gunikuh 
Kan gri Vishwa fidyah) ‘a, 

.4‘15 A, Vijay Path, Tihk Nagar, Jinifur-302004, 
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deed much of the responsibility for this will rest on 
teachers and students. 

Any observer of the educational scene over the last 
4 decades would find that these issues are hardy 
annuals which have come up for consideration in 
academic debates and conferences, committees and 
commissions, from time to time. Surely and steadily, 
suitable action has been taken to improve the working 
conditions of teachers and students in accordance with 
availability of resources and assessed requirements. 
There has been constant exhortation to draw 
up and follow codes of conduct in keeping with the 
responsibilities and status of the teachers and students. 
But the problems persist. 

Parasitical Culture 

The bane of our educational system is that it is eli¬ 
tist and unproductive. On the one hand, it produces 
highly qualified persons who find local employment 
avenues loo stifling and are, therefore, tempted to go 
abroad to find scope for their talents. On the other 
hand, it produces swarms of ill-educated persons who 
find it difficult to get absorbed info the national 
economy. This system, divorced as it is from ethical 
instruction and precept, develops a parasitical culture 
gapingly distinct from the vmtn pradhana system of 
Curukula education obtaining in ancient India. Several 
eminent cduCvTtionists have condemned it as anti-edu¬ 
cation and ii shall remain so unless ethical values arc 
inculcated during the formative years and arc made 
part of the curriculum. In a conference of Education 
Ministers, the then Prime Minister stressed the neces¬ 
sity of including the moral aspect of life within its 
scope, and deplored the absence of prizes for outstan¬ 
ding virtues like truth, fearlessness and selfless service. 

For the last 4 decades, we have been talking parrot- 
like of vocalionalising our system of educalion. But 
the situation is little better than it was at the advent 
of Independence and the future prospects continue to 
be shrouded in pious articulation. Pathetically, wc 
seem to believe that articulation is accomplishment. 

Gandhiji, it may be recalled, laid great emphasis 
on inculcating the spirit of self-reliance, self restraint 
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asd bread'labour. This was basis of bis concsf^of 
Nai TaUm but bis ideas were interred with his assassi¬ 
nation. Now that the Government it toclined to re* 
examine Gandhian values, it may be worthwhile to 
recapitulate his concept of education. Briefly, the 
Gandhian scheme of education was based on the 
following 4 main postulates: 

(.1) that elementary education should be made 
fret', compulsory and universal, 

(2) that it should not be perfunctory and cut short 
at the end of four years; 

(3) that it should be given through the mother- 
longue; and 

(4) that it should be imparted prin.arily through 
crafts like weaving and spinning and not 
through books only so that the children may 
produce articles that are marketable and these 
should be sold to make education self-suppor¬ 
ting. 

But wbal is the reality on the ground ? Compul¬ 
sory and universal elementary education is yet far far 
away on the hori/on. notably in the female segment, 
which constitutes half of the target group. Generally, 
h is perfunctory for not many schools have the full 
complement of teachers, particularly so in the villages 
and teaching aids and other facilities arc woefully 
missing The drop-out rate is alarming and. in turn, 
this tends to aggravate the problem of adult illiteracy. 
Tlic concept of teaching through crafts was still-boro. 

As for the medium of instruction it continues to 
be English in our model/public schools. As a rcsuli, 
a sense of inferiority complex is seeded in the young 
minds, from the very beginning. In view of job oppor¬ 
tunities lying open to persons with knowledge of Eog- 
lish. parents understandably desire their children to 
go to English medium schools and. as is common 
knowledge, "the craze is now spreading to rural areas 
as well"; and the educational institutions using mother 
tongues as media are rated second class, meant for 
“other people’s'’ children. 

Siratifscd as we are by an outdated caste system, 
wide economic disparities and the fe|;acy of a feudal 
past, the children belonging to the affluent classes 
Stand poles apart from the mass of under-privileged 
children- Snobbery and a feeling of oonch-neeck arc 
the natural products of this social segregation whidi 
inevitably leads to alien^ion between those who shall 
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occupy l^dership petitions In days to come, and the 
common folk. In the land of Krishna, the legendary 
tiory ofSudama assumes the character of a farce. 

Indian educationists are not unaware of this dis¬ 
tortion. The University Grants Commission had, in 
an earlier communication, recommended that half of 
the scats in affluent public schools should be reserved 
for poor and talented siudents- It bad suggested that 
schools run by private institutions and charging high 
fees should be made more egalitarian. 

Similarly, the Koihari Commission had recom¬ 
mended the growth of “neighbourhood" schools. 
Surely, these were moves in the right direction. But 
what has been the response ? It is obvious iJuit some¬ 
thing more than mere exhortation is needed to make 
the educational system fulfil its social role in the 
national striving towards a Democratic society, viz . an 
egalitarian ethos and a sense of social commitment. 

Towards a New Social Order 

The concept of education and hcrcc of cdiicatior.d 
institutions has undergone a .SvU in icvcnt 

years. Education is no more limited to tliv budding 
up of knowledge and skills of the pupd.s hut uKo ihcir 
social ethos and hcncc cducafionu) irjvtin.'f/ons ca-s n,.» 
longer continue to cxisl in cloisters 

As the Gajendragadkar Committee report on 
Governance of Universities says. Universiiy eduaiiuui 
has a manifv>ld function to discharge Pursuit of excel¬ 
lence in koowlcdgc and aJvanccnieni of knowledge 
have been the main funciivms of university education 
so far. This approach, how-ever no longer adequate 
in the context of rapid national ue.clupmcat and social 
change The function of a univcr*;ity today is not only 
to enable students to attain excellence in knowledge, 
but also to contribute directly to n uional dcvcloptrctvt. 
to furnish intellectuai and leadership to the 

community at large. Today when our nation h strugg¬ 
ling to march towards the eslabhhhment of an egali¬ 
tarian society, based on political and cconojuic iustice 
and social equality, university education can nu U t ;'cf 
remain a passive spectator. The task of creating a new 
social order which has assumed paramount importance 
today cannot be overlooked by the university commu¬ 
nity. Thus the goal of uoiversiiy education has a dual 
character; firstly, the pursuit of knowledge and the 
aiuinment of excellence in dilfercnl disciplines, and 
secondly, the development of a sense of ethos which 
makes the university community conscious of its obli¬ 
gations to the community at large of which it is an 
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importaDt s^^n^ent. Thus, education now has to have 
social concerns as well—for the employment of the 
youth, for the value system to be inculcated keeping 
in view the ideals of secularism, democracy, socialism 
and national integration as enshrined in our Constitu¬ 
tion. Students and institutions arc to be involved in 
study, work and services related to national develop¬ 
ment- which has come to be called ilic third dimension 
of education-extension. Research .and creative acti¬ 
vities of the students and instiiuiions arc also to be 
chan-elised for tackling specific problem of regional 
and national development. 

learning Facilities 

As observed in the report of the Committee to cn- 
tjUtre in!o the working of the Central Universities, it is 
now widely accepted tliat i university exi.su primarily 
for its student** 'ind scholar-, and through them and 
(heir work r>r the society nt It provides them 

learning opportunKic-s in a variety of \sMys through 
teachers in the c}.i’'Sroo!7is. hooks in the libraries and 
expcfoncnial facthiies in the field or in the hiboralorics; 
through inier.Tction with other students in seminars, 
tclona!'' group projeci or in numerous oilter fora and 
activnicN b:\scd in hostels, and through clubs and asso¬ 
ciations. An imporuint source of learning In actual 
experiencing of soci.d and cn\ ironmencal realities, first 
hand iuvcs{if;,sf!on of phenomena and situations, and 
actual partreipation in nctiviries of a creative and 
dcvclopmenul n aurc. The universiocs should, there- 
f\frc, hvive I'acil-ties, structures. m;inugcmcnl and above 
all. pr‘>gfamine v avail iMc in MiHicient variety so that 
c.icb ^;ude^l could lc.:rn according to bis inclination, 
aptitude and need. It is only tlius that the student 
could get the best ou' of the university and the nation 
could get Mi'-lcn.mcc from its human resource. 

Thus wiiat is needed iS the nvailubilrly of a large 
variety of courses meant to prepare students for nume¬ 
rous technical, sceniinc. medical, commercial, cultural, 
sports and other protessions. Iniroduciion of commu¬ 
nity activity with appropriate logistic support and 
academic credit aho calls for immediate attention. 
Methods to teaching, therefore, have to include those 
which require active involvement of students in tuto¬ 
rials. seminars, projects, field work and the like, mclu- 
ding writing of technical reporl. or Icrni papers and 
short dissertations. Evaluation system has also to 
change correspondingly so as to be based on the 
assignments and activities carried out by students and 
the quality of effort ntade by them. This can be done, 
oMously, only by teachers taking part in the process, 
of course, vrilh due checks and safeguards. 
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Admission 

in order that the universities may retain their all- 
India character, it would be necessary to allot a num¬ 
ber of seata in every university to the various State 
Goverameots in the country. In an ideal situation 
not less than 25% seats should be reserved for students 
from other states. The bigger States may be given 
larger reprcscniation in the undergraduate course 
than the smaller stales. These seats may be filled on 
the basis of an all-India Merit Examinatioa which may 
be conducted by the Association of Indian Univef- 
sitics/UGC. Seats may also be reserved for candidates 
from SC & ST classes, physically handicapped and ex- 
servicemen, in accordance with the policy of the 
Government. Similarly, a certain percentage of seats 
may be reserved for those who have distinguished 
themselves in sports and cultural activities. 

Dkeipline 

For any organisation to run smoothly, observance 
of discipline is of paramount importance. Of course, 
(he best form of discipline is self-discipline. It stems 
from the adage Sunyant It/ Jiwan flai (verily, self- 
restraint is life). This i.s founded in the practice of 
Y,)mu5. niY:muis. oasanas and praamiQxaama, which 
arc considered to be the first steps lo There 

arc 5 yamas, which arc rules of social conduct; these 
arc : (Truth). Ahimta (non-violence), B aham^ 

vharya {CtWbicy), Aparigraha (Non-possession), and 
(non-theft). There are 5 niyamas which are 
rules of persona! conduct; these are : Shaucha (Clean¬ 
liness), Tijpas (Austerity), Simtosha (Contentment), 
SAAmiyhyaaya (Self study), HhapranUHutam (Self 
surrender), are postures, physical exercises. 

Conducted with/*raanaf;»asi/?7i.7 (breath control), they 
do immense good to the psychosomatic system as 
vouched by practitioners. Practised together with 
meditation, the-se have an incalculable educative in¬ 
fluence on ihc person of an individual and lead to the 
growth of a balanced, well adjusted, vigorous, vital 
personality. It is desirable that appropriate facilities 
arc nude available at university centres for these 
exercises. 

A university community consists of three main 
components: the teachers, the students and the 
karmacharis. The primary responsibility for mainte¬ 
nance of discipline devolves on the teachers. It is 
axiomatic to say that no university can rise above the 
standard of Its teachers. While full freedom of 
expression and association must be guaranteed for the 
teachers as for other citizens, steps should be taken to 
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guard against irresponsible behaviour and a^ioos 
detrimental to the discharge of duties which may be 
briefly catalogued asunder: 

(a) A teacher shall engage classes regularly and 
punctually and impart lessons so as to main* 
tain and strengthen standards of academic ex* 
celleoce. His academic duties shall include 
guidance and instruction to students in the 
form of tutorials/seminars/praciicaUand assess- 
ment/examination/cvaluation, and work asstg* 
ned to him by competent authorities of the 
institution. He shall not ordinarily remain 
absent from duty without prior permission or 
grant of leave. He shall, however, make 
surrogate arrangements in case he is obliged to 
be absent from duty for some reason. 

(b) A teacher shall help the college/university 
authorities in enforcing and maintaining 
discipline among the students. 

(c) A teacher shall participate fully and enthusi* 
astically in the corporate life of the institution 
and shall perform such other co-curricular 
and extra-curricular duties related to the 
institution as may be assigned to him from 
time to time by competent authorities of the 
coUege/university. 

While it is the duty of the teachers to teach, it is 
the duty of the students to learn and maiotaio discip* 
lirie. If a student b not interested in learning, there 
should be no compunction in striking hii name oS the 
scholars' register for he no longer answers to the 
designation of a student-scholar. 

After all, higher education is a privilege, which 
should accrue only to those who arc committed and 
are prepared to undergo the required tapaj and yoga 
for it. 

Thus, here are a few activities the perpetration of 
which would construe indiscipline on the part of a 
student-scholar (or a karmachari): 

(a) To disrupt teaching, study, research or 
administrative work, or prevent any member of 
the university and its staff from carrying on 
his duty, or do any act reasonably likely lo 
cause such disruption or prevention. 

(b) To damage or deface any property of the 
University or do any act r^sonably likely to 
cause such damage or defacing; and 

(c) To engage in any conduct which is, or is 
reasonably likely lo be, detrim«ual to the 
University’s purposes. 


The third group which comprises the university 
community is the non-teaching staff. They provide 
the supportive services which go to maintain the uni¬ 
versity system and may, therefore, be counted amongst 
essential service; and an equally serious note should 
be taken of their default. They should also be held 
liable if they indulge in practices which construe 
iodisciplmc on the pan of the student-scholars. 

However, it may be appreciated that their unresol¬ 
ved grievances generally lead to disturbance on the 
campus. These usually relate to : 

(a) lack of opporlunittcs for promotions; 

(b) lack of housing amenities; 

(c) lack of medical facilities; 

(d) disparities in pay scales. 

The university should, therefore* build up a 
Grievances Removal system to cover all the three 
segnoents of the university community, in which peer 
groups may also be involved so that the grievances of 
the teachers, students or staff arc not allowed to 
accumulate. 

There should be provision for one appeal inherent 
in the system. 

The Pro-Vicc-ChdQccllor should be appointed as 
the Chief Proctor and the Head of the Removal of 
Grievances system, with the required number of 
assistants. He should keep an overall watch on the 
conduct of the students and the employees both on the 
campus and off it. It would be desirable to have a 
uniform which the students may wear (with pride) 
while going off the campus. They should be given 
identity cards with their photographs to be carried on 
their persons while going outside campus. The uni¬ 
versity may also organise its own watch and ward 
arrangement in which the students of the NCC should 
be involved, besides technical personnel to be borrow¬ 
ed from the State Government. 

Corporate Ufc in the Uolversity 

The University being a community of teachers and 
Students, one of its important functions, besides the 
cuUrvatioo of intellect and providing adequate facilities 
for this purpose, is to promote the all-round develop¬ 
ment of the students'personality. It IS known that 
an rndividuaPs success in life and his contribution to 
societyarc not dependent merely on cognitive develop¬ 
ment but far more on a harmonious combination of 
the cognitive, the affective, and the development of 
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iiiaouai aod social skills. Thus the classroom is not 
Ihe exclusive focus of learning and there is a very 
important roic for corporate life in the universities. 
Facilities for corporate life, therefore, serve a singular 
educational purpose and cannot be taken merely as 
amenities for students. It is essential that initiative 
in this respect is taken by the university administra¬ 
tion. teachers as well as student associations. In a 
university, teachers are expected to be the natural 
leaders and guides of the student community. This 
can be attained t hrough the organisation of games and 
sports, debates, discussions, symposia, study circles 
and other social and cultural aciivilies. It would, 
therefore, be desirable to ; 

(a) encourage sports and games; 

(b) support drama and film-clubs, cultural activi¬ 
ties. and hobby centres; 

(c> encourage institution of evening diploma 
courses jn djllcrcnt technical, scientific and 
literary fields so that regular students in the 
faculties may add to their knowledge and 
skills; 

(d) pariicipation in adult education and other 
extension activities. 

It may be ensured that all students participate tn 
one or the other activity. There should be efTcctivc 
participation of sludenls in the organisation of these 
programmes through appropriate committees. Teachers 
should tun only encourage but guide students in 
these activities. 


logical, social, etc. He should also remain in touch 
with the parents of the student. In the age of com¬ 
puters, it should not be difficult to maintain his track 
record and plan the course of his growth according to 
his aptitude. 

Under ibis scheme, it would be desirable to assign 
a group of 15 to 20 students to each teacher-tutor for 
occasional meetings, preferably where the teacher 
resides, and for discussing all kinds of matters under 
(he Sun—academic as well as social, political and 
personal. This would provide the student with a sense 
of security aod go a long way in developing his per¬ 
sonality and altitudes. So that the teachers can fulfil 
the above obligations, which arc, no doubt, considera¬ 
ble, satisfactorily, it will be necessary to run orienta¬ 
tion/refresher courses for them covering youth psycho- 
logy» gruup management, leaching methods, prepara¬ 
tion of teaching materials, evaluation procedure, etc. 

The onerous work involved in the seminars, tutori¬ 
als, workshops and field work would require on the 
part of teachers greater attention and earnestness than 
the work involved in mere lecturing as at present. This 
work should be duly taken into consideration while 
assessing the performance of the teacher. The concept 
of teaching merely by lecturing should be replaced by 
the dictum that teacliing is synonymous with learning 
and, therefore, a lesson not learnt cannot be deemed 
to have been taught. 


Faculty Advisors 

\\ hen a fiiuJcul enters tlic portals of a university 

the aJolesccni .-.lage of his life, he is full of the 
spirit of aUvcniure and entertains great hopes as well 
as fears. This is (he lime when he needs guidance 
fronv sympathetic teachers. If ibis j.s not forth-coming, 
he leans on other shoulders, scrupulous or not so 
scrupulous. Thu.s if he falls in the clutches of unscr¬ 
upulous persons, this shall act as a detrimental factor 
in character formation and may well become the 
source of hi. undoing. In Sanskrit, a student is called 
a chisaajra as he is supposed to be under the umbrella 
of the teacher igurul This umbrella has to be provid¬ 
ed in full measure by the teachers who arc expected to 
protect the students from all inclemencies of physical 
or social weather and all juvenile Morms- It would, 
therefore, be advisable to place each student under the 
care of a Faculty Advisor or a GURU who niay act 
as hi. local from ihc very outset. This 

teacher should be responsible for the gmdance of he 
student under his charge throughout the period the 
student remain! at the university. 
the student's growth us a friend and philosopher and 
try 10 solve his diffieulties-financial. physical, psycho- 
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Democratic Dcccotralizatioo 

As far the involvement of the people which appro¬ 
priately is considered to be important for the successful 
implcmcntalion of the programmes like elementary 
education (including non-formal education), early 
childhood care and education (ECCF), adult education, 
education of the disabled, etc, the Programme of 
Action document proposes lo hold consultation with 
(he graisroot level voluntary agencies and social 
activitist groups to evolve concrete programmes- This 
proposal appears to me like riding a limping horse. 

Under Ihc guidance of the late Dr. J.P. Naik, 
Citizens for Democracy prepared a policy frame for 
the development of education (1978-87), and published 
it under the title ‘Education for our People’. It carri¬ 
ed a foreward by Lok Nayak Jaya Prakash Narain. 
Considering the primacy of work at the grassroot level, 
it laid great emphasis on the creation of “living educa¬ 
tion cells’* in the local communities. It was noted that 
work at this level, and particularly in rural areas, was 
extremely important. U was, therefore, recommended 
that every encouragement should be given to young 
and dedicated persons who were committed to this 
programme and proposed to lake it up as their lifc- 
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ttiissioB. It was felt tiiat when this work was develop- 
ed adequately new ideas might be gancrated to give 
new directions to policy. “Let us not forget that the 
educational revolution we need cannot begin in Delhi 
and spread to the villages. The probability that it 
may begin in villages and ultimately reach Delhi is 
far greater'', said the document in a pious strain. 

We are well beyond the end of the lO years* period 
for which this “revolutionary’ ’ programme was for- 
molated. The authors of this report had felt the need 
for organising mass movement to bring pre5sure on 
the government to play its due role in the education of 
the people. They had visualized the necessity of a 
big reform movement to be started, simultaneously 
within and without the system and welbplanned and 
coordinated programmes to be developed in which 
workers within the education system as well as social 
and political workers would effectively participate. 
“The entire ethos of the system needs to be radically 
transformed to create a climate of sustained hard 
work and dedication,” they said. Here we are at the 
end of the stipulated period and find the educational 
scenariD as bleak as ever, with 2/3rd of our population 
being illiterate and vast segments of the so-called 
literates cast under the shadow of dogma, supersti¬ 
tions. fundamentalism, communal virus. Women- 
burning, female infanticide, uniouchability, caste wars 
arc the games that we merrily play as we march to¬ 
wards the 21sl century, under the facile alibi of non¬ 
interference in religious practices by tbe State. 

The recent tragic incident of Sati at l>cora!a and 
the storm created by the entry of a Harijan at the 
Nathdwara temple in Rajasthan is a measure of the 
magnitude of the work that remains to be done for 
bujiding up a progressive society and a strong state 
capable of curbing the deeply entrenched forces of 
degradation operating against the vulnerable sections 

of society. 

Th^ are not merely administrative problems. 
These are basically educational problems which have 
to be tackled at the school/communiiy level. Thus 
the education system, whether formal or non-formal, 
has to be given all the support institutionally, finan¬ 
cially and socially, to meet this challenge so that it 
may deliver the goods. 

The root cause of this continuing weakness is that 
we have not given due importance to the growth of 
village level govemroenl. Mahatma Gandhi had 
envisioned a system of Crom Swaraj (Village Sdf- 
tovcmmcnl) under which each villsge was to be a 
salf'goveroing republic. “In this structure coropoKd 
of hmomcrable viUagcs, there will be ever-widening, 
ncvcr-aaccnding circles. Life will not be a py ramid, 
with the apea sustained by the bottom. But it will 


be an oceanic circle^, as be graphically put it. As a 
gesture of r«»pecl to Gandbiji the framers of the Con¬ 
stitution agreed to add Article 40 in the Directive 
Principles of the State Policy, staling that ihe State 
shall take steps to organise village Panchayats and 
endow them with such powers and authority as may 
be necessary to enable them to function as units of 
self-government. 

In pursuance of this, Jawaharlal Nehru, a 
thorough bred democrat by persuasion and conviction, 
as he was, sought to introduce Panchayali Raj at the 
historic convention held at Kagaur (Rajasthan) in 
1^59, but he did not live long enough to give il the 
necessary sustenance, wiih the result that the lamp of 
Panchayali Raj burnt dim and barely survived his 
death. It suffered from two serious lacks l irsi, 
elections were not held regularly which prcvciUcd the 
growth of accountability and induction of fresh bloird: 
second, adequate financial resources were not made 
available to Panchayali Rnj Institutions. So they 
became anaemic. In courw of time, Asboka Mehta 
Con\miitce was appointed to suggest ways and means 
for resuscitation of the process of democratic dccenir- 
alitation; and it did come forth with a model bill, but 
the Government of the day developed cold fecf, and 
the report was consigned to the limbo of oblivion. 

The Pri me Minister has now asked the states to 
hold eleciions to Panchayali Raj Institutions as soon as 
possible. What one fails to unJervtand is why no 
steps arc being taken to suitably amend the Consiiiu- 
lion so as to introduce P inchayaii Raj as the third tier 
of Government at the grasvroot level in pursuit cf 
Article 40 of the Constitution and thus to redeem the 
pledge of G-andhiji and Nehru ,At one stroke, this 
should generate a mas.s movement for the resurgence 
of village loyalty and eradication of illiteracy and 
poverty and may hopefully culminate into a surge for 
social awareness and national integration. In fiict. 
this action is urgently called for creatin ’ a ne« social 
order based on particip-Ttory. co-operative, egalitarian 
democracy. 

Coniimiiig Edocation 

Any finally it may be remembered that education is 
a continuing process as V/ill Durant expressed so 
beautifully when he said : “In my youth, I .stressed 
freedom, and in my old age (79 years). I stress order. 
I have made the great discovery that freedom and 
liberty is a product of order. When I was 19. I 
knew everything and my father knew nothing. When 
I was 29 1 was surprised how much my father had 
learned in the last 10 years. Mow at 79, I know 
nothing I So education is nothing more than a pro¬ 
gressive discovery of our own ignorance.** Q 
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Why Public Expenditure on Higher Education ? 

K. E. Btlachandcr* 


After World War H, many countries began to 
place greater emphasis on raising the educational 
level of their people because of the realisation that 
education was the most powerful instrument of 
economic progress and social transformation. It was 
no longer cotifidcred a private concern of rndivtduafs 
or parents; it came to be accepted as a collective 
responsibility of the community. There was also a 
general agreement that the planning, financing and 
development of higher education should not be left 
exclusively in the hands of the private agencies'bodies. 
The absence of Government support, it was thought, 
would lead to a severe contraction in the supply of 
higher education. 

The principle that Governmcni should assume an 
important role in the linancial support of higher 
education, directly or indirectly, has been firmly 
cst;iblished over (he years in many countries, especially 
in dev eloping vine? --although there still c.Kisis disagree^ 
ment upon the extent to which this provision shviuld 
be made. CvKis^qucntly, there his been a rapid rise in 
public cvpcndUurc on higher education; the increase 
hiv been more pronounced ffvim late iifiics when 
economic thought brought into focus (again) the 
investment a^ipcci of cducaiion. 

The devising of appropriate methods of linancin^ 
higher education was treated us a 'seconJ-ofdcr’ 
problem in the early discussions on the role of higher 
education, f'noogh altcniion h.iJ not been paid to the 
dow'n-fO'carth problenis of how to share the growing 
higher educational expenditures between the Govern¬ 
ment (or the taX'paycr.M and the students parents. 
During the last few years, tlicrc h.ts been considerable 
discussion, mainly among economists, about the 
pattern of financing education at higher levels. In 
this contc.xt, a historical review of the reasons for 
Government action in the provision of higher educa¬ 
tion is appropriate. 

Various economic, social and political argumcnis 
have been put forward to justify public intervention 
and cxpHinditurc in the higher education field The 
greatest hardship which educational researchers 
operate under is the lack of a clear specification of the 

*Secre^aFy~Teckfticat Coordutmor, Departmefil of 
Economics, C/niversity of Bombay^ Bombay’400 09S. 
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exact reasons for providing public finance to higher 
education. An attempt has, therefore, been made to 
set out below some of the reasons, both social and 
economic, that are found generally acceptable in many 
societies for Government intervention. The discussions 
wifi be confined to the 'need' for State intervention 
{and expenditure) of some sort, or in other words, why 
Governments should provide any subsidy at all for 
higher education, and not with the ‘size’ or ‘extent' of 
it. 

II 

ARGUMENTS FOR PDBMC INTERVENTION 
1. Disadvantages of .Market Forces 

In a competitive sy.stem that government is the 
best which governs the least. The market mechanism— 
or the ‘invisible hand’ —can be expected to ensure 
optimal allocation of resources if certain conditions 
such as freedom of choice, competition, profit maxi¬ 
misation. perfect knowledge on the part of the con¬ 
sumers and producer-;, absence of ‘exlcrnalities’ etc,, 
are satisfied. Insofar as )he purpose of such a system 
is to facilitate individual decision making, the function 
of the Stale is limited, it being confined only to 
specify and enforce the rights of the citizens rather 
than to circumscribe them. Under this system, higher 
educational facilities will be provided by the private 
enterprise, and parents, individuals can be trusted to 
take decisions about the education that they want for 
their chtldren for themselves. 

There arc several reasons why the provision of 
higher education cannot be left to the market forces 
and why government inlcrvcniion is needed : 

(a) There will be a divergence between the present 
and future valuations of goods, e.g. some 
individuals may place a relatively higher value 
oo the benefits arising from the present utilisa¬ 
tion of goods rather than future goods which 
have uncertain returns. Individuals suffer 
from defective telescopic faculty, as Pigou puts 
it. Financial benefits from higher education 
are remote in time and have a probability 
dimension. The parents/individuals, if left to 
themselves, may be poor judges of their long 
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term interests. The family im manifest 
dehciendes as a decision maker in this area, 
and it is plausible to expect also some correla- 
lion between the extent of these deficiencies 
and the amount of education received by 
parents. The government may not be able to 
compel the people, but it may at least be able 
to shape their attitude towards higher educa* 
tion. The government can also keep the pco- 
pie fully informed about the long term benefits 
that they can obtain from higher education. 

(b) Another reason for public concern is the 
ioabilit} of indivkiuals/parents to finance 
higher education. If higher education is trea¬ 
ted as an activity of purely personal concern, 
the parents individuals will be expected to pay 
the full cost of it. and the lower income 
families individuals may not be able to take 
advantage of it. Thus, in a competitive 
system, higher educational institutions'cstab* 
lishments will have a natural tendency to be 
biased against the lower strata of society, 
and this will raise serious problems of equity. 
The whole system may, therefore, gel domina¬ 
ted by upper class values, thus reflecting class 
differences. Besides, in a poor family, the 
pressure upon the individual to augment 
family income, foregoing investment in his 
own education, may be enormous. Govern* 
ment intervention can ensure that no student 
potentially capable to benefit from higher 
education is excluded bv lack of finance or 
for any other reason. Philanthropic act.s of 
various individuals.organisaiions/irusis might 
help students or institutions, but it is likely 
that the bulk of such help will go to producers 
(higher educational institutions) directly rather 
than to consumers (students) who may be 
poor as the objective of such philanthropy is 
to foster or pTorxioic the activity rather than 
encourage some individuals. 

(c) The private enterprise, which is motivated by 
quicker monetary profits, may not naturally, 
by itself, take inlcrcsl or initiative in invest¬ 
ment in education as a whole which has 
become more lumpy, and is characterised by 
fairly long gestation period than many other 
types of capital formation. The Government 
is belter placed in this respect as it will take a 
Jong term view and can come forward with 
needed funds, 

(d) Since the market lends to be imperfect, pro¬ 
vision of higher education may gel concentra¬ 
ted in a few han^, and there will be only 


limited number of totfitntions. The problems 
of local monopolies may, therefore, arise. If 
the type of competition that arises is imperfect 
in nature, the price of ediic.itioaal services 
may also rise. The possibility of these 
monopoli.stic tendencies in the provision of 
higher education may thus constitute another 
strong reason for public intervention as in the 
case of any other goods or services. In certain 
areas, the Government can break up discri¬ 
minatory monopidisiic situations controll^ 
by private bodtes/founditions by subsidising 
new initiative.^ in that arc'.Ls. 

<e) Many economists talk of education as an 
‘industry’ and have attempted to apply to it the 
tools of analysis of the industry such as the 
concept of unit cost, cfiiciency. productivity, 
waste, etc According to Coombs and Hallak, 
the widely held promise t hat because education 
is not Sold in an open market and does not 
have a profit and loss statement like a com¬ 
mercial business, ii is thereby exempt from 
the principle-s of elTicicncy, cost consciousness, 
planning, etc . is wrong tven though cost 
analysis is a relative new comer to most educa¬ 
tional systems, .ibundani evidence of its practi¬ 
cal value is Jdrc.idy avail.oblt* from recent 
experience in variety of coufUr iw-a. The st/c 
(in terms of enrolment) of a hichcf educational 
insliiution. especially, is considered as an im¬ 
portant factor lu determining the (institutional) 
cost per tludcni; there is a minimum si/c below 
which each type of cannot operate 

economically, liesiJe^ as the iavlituiions are 
not all similar in their coverage and '‘bjectives, 
auch didcrcnccs will aiTcct the desirable si/e 
of the insKiuiions concerned and raay carry 
with them djJfcrcnt requirements of staff, 
students. Ubfarv and bboraiory facilities, 
equipment, etc. There must lx* ;i minimum of 
infraatructural facilities (different for each 
type of instituiiiin) if govvd standardi are to 
be established. All liicsc factors have to be 
taken into account by those who arc responsi¬ 
ble for policy in the higher education sector. 

If like firms industries, higher educational 
institutions arc assumed to lx enjnymc econo¬ 
mics bf scale, as the si?e I enrolment) grows, 
average costs begin to decline till the facilities 
originally created are fully mitised. In other 
words, higher educational institutions can 
exploit ^ofiomies of scale upto a certain size. 
{:xpanBion in enrolment can ho expected to be 
associated with a continuing reduction in 
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inititutional cost per student until this 
optimum point is reached, [f the institution 
is sub-optimat in terms of enrolment, it 
suggests that the unit cost is likely to be high, 
and that there is still scope for enrolment. 
Thus what may be expensive on a small'tcaie 
may be economicaJJy feasible on a large scale. 
There may be a U*shaped cos! curve operating 
in higher educational institutions too like 
firms/induiirics. 

Public intervention rnny have iuplications for 
the economic elhciency of higher educational 
institutions through their effect on enrolment. 
If Government grants can suificicnlly stimulate 
enrolment in sub-optimum institutions, then 
they could contribute positively to economic 
cfliciencY. Private sources of finance arc 
severely limited and may not be able to make 
(alone) a positive contribution towards increas¬ 
ing the cOivicncy of institutions by improve¬ 
ment in the above direction, and creating a 
more congenial atmosphere for balanced 
development of nil in^titulion.s. When Govern¬ 
ment assistance is made explicit to those who 
are responsible r<»r running the institutions, 
they can plan future aciisitics well in advance. 
Once the infrastructure is brought into being, 
the Government can insist that it is used as 
near to full cap.tcity as possible. Besides, as 
ultimately the public has to bear to some 
extent the cost of wrong decisions, the Govern¬ 
ment may naturaHy go into the whole issue of 
locating higher educational institutions from 
the angle of availability of students and 
economic viability. 

(f) Maximisation of profit is the basic motive 
guiding decisions in industry Tirm wherein the 
problem of c-xtcrnalities’ d(»es not exist. Since 
higher education benefits not only the indivi¬ 
dual recipient but also the community as a 
whole, (he .'ipplication of the market principle 
in its investment decisions bccome.s ditTicuIt. 
Although the benefits that the s^tcicty derives 
from a well educated populace arc difficult to 
quantify, they arc nevertheless important. 
Individuals/familics, private enterprise, if left 
to thcmsclvci, may demand or provide less 
education than its economic-social value to the 
society; hence it will be underproduced (or will 
be less than optimum) in the absence of 
Government inicrvcnlion. This issue of 
societal (public) benefits is discussed more 
elaborately below. 
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2. Societal (Poblic) Benefits of Higber Edocation 

Higher education confers not only direct benefits 
upon individuals/families (such as higher Hfc-lime 
earnings, opportunities to obtain still further (con¬ 
tinuous) education, great physical and mental dexterity, 
greater willingness to take risks and launch out info 
new enterprises or new jobs, more chances to accum¬ 
ulation of capital, hedging against the vicissitudes of 
technological change, increased mobility, enjoyment of 
education per se, etc.), but also indirect external 
benefits on the society as a whole which t^ke diverse 
forms. Because of the existence of these societal 
benefits and their special cbaractcrisiics, decisions 
about higher education provision cannot be left to 
decisions of private individuals or groups or enter¬ 
prise; the role which the private sector alone can play 
in meeting the above needs is very limited. 

The literature dealing with the societal (com¬ 
munity) benefits, their nature and their implications, 
is extensive. Weisbrod has classified them into three 
categories : (i) residence related benefits, (ii) employ¬ 
ment rclaicd benefits, and uii) bcncfiis to the re.st of 
the society. The residence related benefits can be 
identified mainly with school education. The employ¬ 
ment related benefits state that !he higher education 
of some employees will raise the productivity of 
others. The importance of this effect, as O’Donoghue 
observes, depends on higher education developing the 
properties of flcxlhiliiy and adaptabiUty since it is 
these qualities which rebound to the advantages of 
other employees in cases where production involves 
the cooperative cfTorl of a group. The employers too 
benefit from the education of their employees as it 
would be difficult and expensive for the former if they 
had to work with an illiterate and untrained labour 
force or had to train and educate them. 

The third category of effects on society—and this 
is the most important and relevant to higher educa¬ 
tion—refers to the beneficial effects that ‘research’ 
activities may have on the productivity of workers. 
These activities arc a means of increasing the output 
per worker, whether they arc achieved through 
introduction of new products, new production methods 
or through more indirect measures such as improve¬ 
ments in health or working conditions. The case for 
research, which is associated with higher education, 
needs to be discussed perhaps in greater detail as it 
provides a strong argument for Government assistance 
to higher education, especially in the cases of uni¬ 
versities and research institutions. 
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Tbe CoBttibntioa of Sesearcli 

The tcchnolagical gap between dilferenf parts of 
the world is wider now than it was before and late 
comers are in a hurry to catch up with the advanced 
nations. The refinement of knowledge is a contin¬ 
uous process particularly in the sphere of technical 
education Special safeguards have, therefore, to be 
taken against obsolescence in information and techno¬ 
logy. No country has a chance of entering the 
modern technological world without research and 
development (R & D), organised on a large scale. 
Fundamental or basic research (apart from applied and 
adaptive research), by its very definition, is an input 
for further research. The demand for continuing 
research of such a type is bound to grow. As Vatzey 
has observed : “The rate at which new ideas and new 
techniques of production can be embodied in physical 
capital determines the rate at which the economy as a 
whole can advance. This (hen is one clear contribu¬ 
tion which is made by education to economic develop¬ 
ment, because it is from higher education, and from 
research establishments, that new ideas and techniques 
flow’*. Research and development activities have 
many links with higher education: they arc inextrica¬ 
bly intertwined as Marshall’s ‘knife-blade and handle'- 
perfectly complementary. Traditionally, the tendency 
had been to regard inventions as something which 
were the fruits of creative genius. It is now realised 
hat much of the rescirch is the outcome of team 
work, the great bulk of which being carried on in 
universities and research institutions. 

FundamcnUl or basic research, having no immedi¬ 
ate pay off. has to be supported cither by the Govern¬ 
ment or by private enterprise. But the latter, motiva¬ 
ted by immediate profit, may tend to invest too 
little on it. Besides, the conducting of it involves a 
high cost. As the benefits of such research to society 
are so large, reliance only on private enterprise may 
be undestrabie; its provision may tend to be below 
the socially optimal levels. It is only proper then that 
the Government should play a major role in erganis- 
ing and financing research as it is better placed in this 
matter and can take a longer term view in the interest 
of the community. 

Research oriented uoiversicies arc among the major 
contributors to the advancement of knowledge. They 
not only play the role of providing a continuous flow 
of research results, but also supply the highly skilled 
p^sonnel needed for R & D activiti^ in other sectors. 
These inslitulioos can be a coovcoicat m^banism for 
discovering and cultivating potential talent, and at the 


same time provide a congenial atmosphere for con. 
ducting research in those areas that will foster civil, 
cultural, lechaical and scientific progress. Their role 
has aho been more important because of the com¬ 
plementarity between teaching and research. The 
scicniiiic achievements of many advanced nations have 
been made possible following the restoration of their 
universities as centres of research and training. The 
Governments of these countries had extended, and 
continue to extend, liberal financial assistance to 
higher educational institutions like univeriitie.s (and 
research institutions) to conduct research in many 
disciplines including humanities instead of dependent 
just on fee and other private contributions, a univer¬ 
sity getting Government assistance is clearly in a much 
better position to adsance research. 

The Equity Aspect 

Tv^o other leading societal benefits -equality of 
opportunity and improved income distribution that 
can be expected from higher education need some 
elucidation. These two issues have iKconic prominent 
in recent discussions and there is an cx.tmiiKifion 
anew of the same in the changed circumstances 
compared with earlier times in many counfrie> These 
are seen as two important comp^Jncnis of Tights’ 
and ‘rewards' which comprise life chances in any 
society, and have been recognised a> the two main 
justifications for Government intervention m the 
higher educational sector. The main objective of this 
egalitarian thrust of higher education is that the less* 
advartlaged social groups should have equal access to 
higher educational institutions. The hope is that these 
groups would then enjoy readier aixess to the more 
rewarding (and rew.irdcd) upper rungs of society 
which previously had been predominantly the preserve 
of ihcir more privileged conicmp srarics The longer 
higher education continues to be the privilege of the 
few, it IS argued, the longer it will be before it could 
be the .wcllspring of development for the nation as a 
whole It is not enough to crvatc the lop; opport¬ 
unities should be open for cve ybody with ability to 
reach the top. 

(a) Equality of Opportnalty 

Equalising opportunity for higher education is 
considered as one of the examples of *spill-ovcr' 
effects made possible by large public expenditures on 
higher education The concept crops up in almost all 
discussions in financing of higher education now. 
Theoretically^ as Marshall has pointed out, one starts 
here from the assumption that every individual is a 
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candidate for every pofiiicn in scciciy. so ibat public 
policy must aim at eliminating the effects of differing 
social environments on the critical turning points in 
people’s lives. In other words, the Welfare State aims 
at equalising its citizens’ Iifc*chances, freeing the 
natural order of human differences from the arbitrary 
influence of differing social environments. The 
practical implications arc of course vast. The ability 
to profit by higher education is spread over all classes 
of people; hence all the aspirants must be enabled to 
climb the educational ladder (and in all regions). If 
needed, latent or slow development talent must also 
be fostered and brought to fruition so that all are 
stretched to the maximum of their potcniial. 

That no individual, whatever be his economic and 
social status, sex and rural-urban diffcremiaiion, 
wishing to have higher education should be denied the 
opportunity is the avowed goal of the educational 
policy makers in all countries, especially the develop¬ 
ing ones. Greater efforts, ihcrcfore, must be made to 
enlist the SOCHI econortifcaJly backward sections of the 
pivpuhnion in higher education and thus attain equity 
in economic opportunities over time. If wc go back 
into history, we can Hnd that the development of 
higher education tended to he justified in terms of the 
provision of wh.at was cilled a liberal education for 
the ‘chic’ than in terms of training for careers. 
Higher education proved more attractive later when 
It was known that if pursued, it would be directly or 
indirectly of some udvantage in getting cniploymcnl 
or building careT> This as we!) as the wind of 
egalitarian spirit that was blowing all user the world 
shifted the emphasis in I'avour i>f dcnioeTatisaiion of 
higher education. 

lufer-Siatr anil Inicr Rcgional Kquality : T.quality 
of opportunity will not be meaningful if there arc 
unequal higher CvUicational faeiliiics in different states/ 
regions in a country. The access to higher education 
should be enjoyed by prospective participants in all 
parts of ihe couniry equally. If Urge distance in Ibis 
regard exists between states and regions, there would 
be a sense of discontent. educational development 
leads to economic improvement of the sratcs.regions 
toOt disparity in its spread may result in economic 
disparity in the long run. tn a federal system, these 
diacrcpiincies arc likely to be wider. The revenue in 
one staic.'region may not be sufficient as its lax- 
capacity will be limited. These differences in fiscal 
capacity should not act as barriers to the achievement 
of uniform levels of higher educational services any¬ 
where in the country. The people in less higher 
edu^tionally advant^ states themselves may bring 
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pressure on their governments to provide better higher 
educational services, and the example of the more 
advanced states in this regard may have provided 
rising expectations among them. Besides, the fact 
that higher education is being increasingly considered 
as a ‘right’ may prevent the State authorities from 
raising substantially the student charges to meet 
escalating costs. The costs that have to be met by the 
States through their general revenues may therefore 
be heavier. As a consequence of all ibis, there is 
likely to be increased demand for aid from the nation¬ 
al government (which may be appropriating most of 
country’s revenues) by the states. The former may 
have to step in v/ilh additional aid, or other means, to 
help them accomplish their task which would also 
encourage or facilitate a far larger total expenditure 
by many states. If inter-state equality ia higher educa¬ 
tional spread and expenditure has to be achieved, the 
Government (at the national level) should have a 
clear idea of the present slate of higher educational 
development in different regions, and their conflicting 
interests and difficulties. It may be necessary to have 
a differential system of Central financial aid to prevent 
the occurrence of wider disparities with regard to 
provision of higher educational services, standards and 
expenditure between rich and poor states. Without 
Government effort (Central and State), particularly 
the former, it will be difficult to equalise higher 
educational opportunities all over the country. 

(b> Improved Income Distribution 

The desire for equality of opportunity ultimately 
leads to the income redistributive effects of higher 
education. In a modern society, higher education 
appears to be one of the most powerful ways of 
reducing or avoiding the growth of income and 
wealth disparities. The belief that advancement in 
higher education has important implications for 
the distribution of income is widely held: as mention¬ 
ed earlier, the more educated and skilled a person is, 
the greater the chances of enhancing hi.s earning 
capacity. 

If higher education is priced to the public at its 
full cost, as it would be in the absence ef any public 
expenditure, it is argued that only those who can 
afford will buy it, thus leading to its unequal distri¬ 
bution in the society in course of lime. The stability 
of the society wilt be disturbed if it consists of people 
who arc educated and rich and whose riches go on 
rising, and a large portion of poor who have no edu¬ 
cation and continue to be poor. The income redistri¬ 
butive effects of higher education provide the ratio- 
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naie not only for Keeping its aecessss open, but ako 
extending government subsidy. (There need not how¬ 
ever be a blanket policy of Goveminent subsidy as 
far as higher education is concerned, in which case 
there may be a decrease in the contribution from all 
students irrespective of the economic background). 

Whether public expenditure on higher education 
will lead to improved income distribution also de¬ 
pends on ensuring that public expenditures or subsi¬ 
dised tuition fees attract suflicient number of people 
from the lower-income groups, who, as a result of 
their higher education, will earn higher incomes. For 
social and economic reasons, many intended benefi¬ 
ciaries may be apathetic towards the higher education 
provided, or not consider it worth the opportunity 
costs involved. Jnst extending edocatioiuil opportu¬ 
nities with equal sized sabsidj, especially in a world 
of nneqna) incomes may not contribute to improve the 
distribution of income. In other words, this form of 
Government assistance given on the sole criterion of 
attendance in a higher educational institution would 
mean that for some students, the subsidy represents 
money they or their parents could afford to spend; 
for others, it will be found to be ioadequaie, and thus 
prc\'enting them to take advantage of educational 
opportunities Students from the lower strata may, 
therefore, be able to take advantage of higher educa¬ 
tion only if some really positive discrimination in 
their favour is extended by (be Government. 

Other Societal (Community) Benefits 

Another benefit which is considered to be accruing 
from education in general, and higher education in 
particular, is the spread of ‘information' which is 
valuable for a political democracy. Without higher 
education, the value of books, journals, newspapers 
and similnr information media would dwindle. This 
eficct assumes special importance in view of the ex¬ 
plosion in knowledge which has now become a fact 
of life. Becker refers to the social gain of direct 
taxes paid by individuals from the additional income 
associated w ith education. Mobility among the people 
is one of the powerful means for the creation of an 
open society with a continuous interchange of scho¬ 
lars. teachers, professional and skilled personnel. 
Higher education provided for the people of each 
local community benefits the country at large because 
of the mobility of those who are thus educated. It 
has recently been found that countries which make 
higher investment on post-secondary education, partt- 
oilarly with agricultural and technical spectalisatioo, 
can achieve certain comparative trade advanta^. 
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Another leading argument for the Government taking 
more interest in higher education is that educational 
attainment has an infiueace on family limitation. This 
virtue of education had long ago been highlighted 
by Ricardo, Malthus and Senior. Higher education 
brings with it an enhanced sophistication regarding 
biological processes and knowledge i>r methods throu¬ 
gh which excessive growth of population (which is 
typical of countries at the low-end, and at the middle, 
of the development spectrum) can be checked. Seve¬ 
ral crosS'Scctional studies using either national or ^b- 
national populations have demonstrated an inverse 
relationship between education and fcrliWty (although 
there arc some exceptions and caveats to this general 
finding). According to these studies, an iUitcratc or 
barely literate individual tends to be more fertile than 
those who are exposed to higher Ievei.v of educiition. 
In accordance with educational advance the relative 
value of child declines and the child'Spacing increases. 
This happens because higher education delays the 
marriage of both men and women by increasing their 
chances for paid employment. U also reorients family 
members to discover non-fainllial and desirable go;ils 
such as further studies, prafcssional recognition, 
higher occupational siatus. power, income and so on. 
which act in turn as a check to birth-rate. Thus it is 
argued that if a country desires to reduce population 
explosion, its Government should make ull efforts in 
raising the educational level of the people, especially 
younger women and also of the less-privilcgcd. 

To sum up, the concept of ‘external’or 'societal' 
benefits is so pervasive and dilTused that the list of 
examples could be extended further The nature of 
the special characteristics of these beneliis is however, 
less often elucidated in a suflicicnily precise manner 
for its implications for higher education policy. The 
technical evidence adduced to support ihwc proposi¬ 
tions is also not overwhelmingly persuasive. These 
cannot be captured in the rate of return calculationj 
for which it is the 'real' effects (those which give rise 
to monetary consequences) that arc relevant. Even 
though many of these Invisible benefits defy monetary 
valuation, to the extent they arc believed significant, 
they reinforce the argument for public action. But 
there is scope for disagreement as to bow mneb and 
wbat type of hlerveniion if optimal. The inadequate 
delineatioa of such benefits, prevents a quantification 
which could be used as a basis for fixing student sub¬ 
sidies, There is presently no precise way of arriving 
at a pariicolar aniOBnt which should be paid to the 
student to reimburse him for the stream of social 
benefits hc/sbc wifi be expected to generate- 

The financing of highw education, thus, raiaes 
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I^tty perplexiti^ due to these societal benehts, many 
of which ‘extra-economic’ (objectives) that are how¬ 
ever considered significant. They are embarrassing to 
the economist, since thchries say little about them and 
he has few teconiques for measuring them. As 
Schultz has aptly summarised it : 

"When this box is open d (social benefits), wc arc 
in trouble. There is so little agreement on what 
the box contains. It is bard to distinguish bet¬ 
ween fact and measuring these benefits has 
been grossly neglected. No wonder that claims 
and counter-claims arc the order of the day. 
Most of us have a vested interest in higher educa¬ 
tion which is hard on objectivity ”, (underline 
ours). 

Ill 

financing of higher education 

THE PUBLIC-PRIVATE BALANCE 

We have, in the earlier sections, discussed some of 
the major justifications for public expenditure on 
education. These discussions provide a convenient 
framework against which wc can set out wbai may be 
in general the Govcrnnicnrs view of the financing of 
higher education. 

School education, especially at the elementary 
level, has been recognised as a fundamental right in 
almost all countries. The Government has taken 
over the responsibility of the costs on it. It has been 
made free and compulsory, and the extension of this 
facility is no longer questioned. Difficulties arise 
when it is extended to the higher education level. At 
the upper levels, the costs are many times more than 
school education, and will go on increasing as they 
expand. The eCouomic problem of how to distribute 
the costs at this level becomes therefore more urgeot. 

As discussed earlier, higher education, though 
confers benefits on the individual (user), also benefits 
the society as a whole. U it is left to individuals and 
the market mechanism to provide the necessary re¬ 
sources. its provision would be less than optimum, or 
there would be underinvestment in higher education 
from the point of icw *)f society Secondly, there is 
the important question of distribution of higher edu¬ 
cational opportunities. If higher education is a form 
of investment which results in higher lifetime earnings 
by individuate, then to give opportunities for it only 
to those who could afford to pay would mean pre¬ 
serving or aggravating the existing inequalities of 
income in the future. Every effort should be made to 
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ensure that financial barriers do not prevent the poof 
but meritorious students from entering and complet¬ 
ing higher education. 

It becomes, therefore, necessary for the Govern¬ 
ment to play an important role in the financing (and 
development) of higher education, or higher education 
merits some intervention by it. It has to be provided 
at ‘prices’ that do not reflect the actual money spent on 
providing it. The incomes of those who have received 
a subsidised higher education can!also later be raduced 
by taxation. This is an attempt of the community to 
achieve a lower price for ‘externalities’ or societal 
benefits. Thus, it is evident that financing of higher 
education involves a transfer of income from the rest 
of the community (which benefit indirectly) to those 
pursuing higher cducatin, and a charge (fees) on the 
students, the direct beneficiaries. Its supply is, there¬ 
fore, financed both by tax resources and fee resources. 
In practice, a ‘mixed' system of higher educational 
financing consisting of a combination of government 
grants and private charges (fees)—a blend of public 
and private funds-has been in vogue in almost thr¬ 
oughout the world (except in Communist bloc of 
countries and a few countries like say Japan and 
Philippines). This is considered the best arrange¬ 
ment in Icrms of equity and efficiency. 

The crucial question still remains : what should 
be the relative balance between private and social 
benefits, and what level of public subsidy is necessary 
to ensure sufficient investment in higher education in 
view of the tangible and inlangi ble benefits it pro¬ 
duces for society ? Any kind of cost sharing arrange¬ 
ment between the tax payers and the consumers of 
higher educational services can be devised. A deci¬ 
sion concerning the ‘exact’ (proportion of) sharing of 
the expenditure between the Government and the in- 
dividuals/families. or determining the size of the sub¬ 
sidy per student/institution, is perhaps a social-poli¬ 
tical one reflecting broadly the expected benefits of 
higher education (both societal and private) and partly 
on alternative uses of public funds, on relative priori¬ 
ties between higher education and lower levels of 
education, etc. These preferences may not be similar 
in all the countries: they may also change with time 
within a given country; and they may be different 
according to the level of education considered. Vari¬ 
ous countries have different patterns in respect of the 
‘balance’ or the ‘mix’ of public and private contribu¬ 
tions towards expenditure on higher education. 

Anyway, in a situation of steady expansion of 
higher education. Government funds alone may be 
found inadequate. If revenue availability is the prime 
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eoneern. mixed finandng in the form of feest, etc, 

and Government grants will generate more support by 
the society for higher educational development than 
either of the *pure' systems. Besides, in a mixed (or 
multi source) system, apart from contributions made 
by Government and individual users, contributions 
towards expenditure may also flow from other sources 
(private)—by way of donations, endowments, gift, etc., 
made by voluntary bodies, trusts, private individuals, 
and so on. 

There are many other advantages in this kind of 
mixed financing : 

(i) This will ensure some freedom from State 
interference unlike in a Government-provided 
higher education system, and facilitate a more 
flexible attitudc- 

(ii) Government grants-iD*aid may make sure 
that the expenditures are pushed far enough 
to take advantage of social benefits; since the 
individuals/familtes will share some expendi^ 
ture by way of fees, this will minimise the 
tax - payers' resistance to public handouts 
to iodividuals/families. 

(iii) It helps to raise not only larger resources, but 
the availability of these resources is less likely 
to get affected in times of financial stress 
because of the possibility of balancing short* 
falls in one source by increased efforts under 
others. 

(iv) With the initial thrust provided by the 
Government through graotS'iO'aid, the total 
higher educational efforts may get stimulated 
in the long run on account of the effect of 
higher education on national productivity 
and income and thence on the capacity to 
spend on higher education. Thus, there can 
be a particular type of multiplier Icffcct of 
educational expenditure on productivity and 
income) and accelerator (effect of increased 
income on acklitional higher educational ex' 
penditures) effect operating in such a planned 
system of higher education- This may be 
specmlly aj^lkable in the case of developing 
countri^ (P.R. Panebamukhi). 

(v) The wonderful effect of fee-income upon 
attention and energy would enaore a new 
level of academic p^ormance on the part of 
the teachers as well as the students (Infect, 
the budgeting of fees was started ia India 
daring ffie Bfilbb period as an expression of 
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the principle that peop^ ^ avyditi^ 

which is given free and that the payment of 
fe^ is an indication of serlevsnem of pnrpose 
on the part of the stndent or his guardian 

(Wood's Despatch 1B54). 

Conclusions 

The debate on financing of higher education is no 
longer confined to the existence, but (he desired 
extent of public subsidy, which, in turn, will deter¬ 
mine the charges accruing to private persons. All the 
above arguments justify some form and level of public 
subsidy. While (he economic approach to the pro¬ 
blem limits itself to such broad alternatives as invest¬ 
ing more or less on higher education, or desired types 
of higher education, the policv makers have to tackle 
the down to‘earth issue of deciding the amount of 
expenditure burden to be shared between the Govern¬ 
ment and the users. 

Higher education serves two masters . the society 
at large and the incividual seif It is obligatory for 
both to see (hat the system is sustained over time A 
suitable public finance package wherein the imeresu 
of, and gains to, the two parties arc wcU-recognised 
and properly balanced should, therefore, have to be 
devised. This kind of a truce Kriwccn the society and 
the individual bcncrii:iar)e.s could work reasonably 
well if both parlies po.ssess edequate information and 
behave with maturity. There has to be a realisation 
especially on the part of students, ns well as the 
parents, that what they are undertaking is signiftcant 
and important not only for ihemscivcs but also for 
the society, and that the effort made to carry out a 
programme of higher education has both its cost^ ami 
iu rewards. . J 
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New Technologies Vs Lecture Tradition in 

Higher Education 

Beena Shah* 


Eversincc the industrial revolution began quicken* 
ing the |xice of technological advance, forecasts have 
appeared predicting a revolution in higher education 
that must surely transpire as a result of new techno¬ 
logy (rmwistle. Odor & Anderson 1987). Yet the 
application of technology to university instruction has 
received only intermittent and nominal attention by 
university faculty and administration (Becker 1986, & 
Tucker 1985). In fact, the gap between actual and 
potential uses of the emerging technologies seems to 
be widening. 

The cvpanding capacities and capabilities of com¬ 
puters and microprocessors alongwilh a concomitant 
reduction in their cost of acquisition or access, the 
appearance of interactive cable television systems, the 
advances in fibre optics that offer higher quality and 
lower cost data transmission and tclc-conferencins, 
and the staggering array of information technologies 
currently in place and projected; all of these develop¬ 
ments have been recelsing onls slight attention among 
our institutions of higher learning: where these 
technologic'* hive been examined were viewed as new 
dimensions of iibr.iry services. While this attention 
is welcorne.t, ii rcmiins and application is still signi- 
ficanilv removed from instruction in highcrcducation. 
This article olfcr> an cipUnaiion as to why the poten¬ 
tial of the emerging technologies in college and 
university tcjiching has not been more widely 
exploited ? 

.Among the more common reasons cited for lack 
C’f progress in this area are prohibitive costs and 
faculty resistance to change. A closer examination 
suggests these factors to be symptomatic of more 
pervasive conditions and not root causes in themselves. 
It is the argument of this article that, by and large, 
the organisaiiana! attributes and dynamics of the 
college and university that have evolved since the laic 
I8{)0s or early 1900s generally discourage innovative 
applications of new technologies in teaching. The 
degree lo which the pervasiveness of these adverse 
conditions is understood is a necessary precondition 
to affect change in an institution. 

* Head artd tk'a't. Faculty of Educatiou, 

RMkhand University, Bareilly-2430tH. 
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The I^ecture 

The dominant instructional strategy u.sed at higher 
education continues to be the lecture. Why, as we 
approach the close of the twentieth century ? Do 
universities continue to use a teaching technology that 
predates the invention of movable type nearly one 
half of millcnium ago ? There are several expla¬ 
nations. First is simply a predictable resistance to 
any change (Sarason 1982). The Greeks objected to 
the introduction of writing into education because 
they thought it undercut the dialectic method. Any 
proposed change means some uncertainty, and resis¬ 
tance is an expected consequence. The questioning 
dimension of resistance, is the change valuable or 
worthwhile, is an important part of any innovation 
process ? it must be expected and accommodated. 

A second reason that the lecture method continues 
to dominate in higher education is that until recently, 
technological alternatives had not been widely avail¬ 
able or affordable. The early, expensive computers 
that filled rooms were not the realistic alternatives 
that today's microprocessors offer. However, unless 
this reason be given too much weightage, we should 
recall that the telephone has been available for a cen¬ 
tury and television for over 30 years^both are with¬ 
out widespread adoption in higher education. 

A more fundamental reason for the lecture's pre¬ 
eminence lies in the paradigmatic stature it has achie¬ 
ved in higher education. Since its adoption from 
Germanic tradition in the mid-nineteenth century, the 
lecture has been principal and venerated means of 
transmitting knowledge from scholar and perpetuated 
both the knowledge and its mode of transmission. 
The lecture came to represent tradition in general 
(and perhaps recalled a particular role model speci¬ 
fically). it symbolized the prestige of scholarship, and 
aside from augmenting it with recitation.it was all 
that the scholar knew how to do ? The faculty's 
tenacious hold on the lecture method in the face of 
new alternative teaching technologies is in part, a 
continuation of respected academic tradition. 

Another important reason for the lecture’s contin¬ 
ued popularity has been its practicability. The enor- 
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mous growth of higher edacatton iifsthotioRS in the 
past three decades strained Koaited faculty resources. 
It was simpty easier to accommodate the students 
boom by lecturing the hundreds of students in an 
auditorium. And in future repetitions of the course^ 
a revision or update of the original lecture consumed 
less time, thereby providing more time for research or 
consulting The lecturer, then, has come to represent 
the convergence of role, norm, and value in the 
teaching faculty member. However, faculty account 
for only part of the explanation. An understaadmg 
of the student's goals and attitudes is centrally impor* 
tant to incorporate ncA' technology in college iastruo 
tion. 

Student Infloeoccs 

The university/coUege student brings to the class¬ 
room a respect for the authority and power of the 
faculty, a set of coals, and a unique learning style. The 
student will generally accept what the faculty suggest, 
afld will perceive both the content and (he way it is 
transmitted as legitimate. It is out to say that the 
student is uncritical, only that be or she is geaeraf/y 
deferential. This trail works in favour of perpetuation 
of the status quo regarding the lecture a$ the domi¬ 
nant teaching transmission technology of (he college. 
To date, (be challenges raised by the students have 
related principally to course content and not the way 
it was presented. 

Students' goals and expectations are important, 
because they involve not only immediate content and 
interest but also long range occupational objectives. 
The increasing prevalence of utilitarian motivation for 
college education over the last decade as well as 
increasing costs and decreasing student aid, have 
specific implications for the classroom. Students 
want to leam what they need to know, and they want 
to learn it cfhciently. Further, the upward age shift 
in the student population, underscores the importance 
of greater recognition of principles of adult develop¬ 
ment theory in college instruction, most notably that 
students may have widely differing learning styles. 

And. finally, today’s college student has grown op 
with high technology, playing an increasing role lo 
hts or her life and education. The product of this 
mixture of conditions is a student who has focussed 
the goals, who is a K)phisticated consumer, and who 
has a lower threshold of tolerance for how his or her 
ct^s time is spent than his or her predecessors. 

Student’s respect for faculty is iiKretsiagly ba^ 
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upon the student’s perception of tlw facul^'s id)i!ity 
to facilitete his or her goals, rather than the faculty's 
arbitrary position distinction. A change from the 
vertical relationship of teacher lecturing to student to 
a more horizontal relationship where the faculty is the 
superior resource for the student’s goal achievement 
may be an outcome of adopting new alternatives in 
teaching. To understand these changes in the student 
population, particularly their emerging expectations, 
IS essential to imposing a strategy for change. 

Incentive Structure 

As central as teaching appears to be in the college 
and university, it is research, not teaching, that 
carries the dominating influence in the institutional 
incentive syiiem. This brings us to the fundamental 
explanation of why new technology has not achieved 
more widespread applicarion in university instruction. 

A review of most faculty workloads indicates that 
the preponderance of their lime is reportedly devoted 
to teaching, while a review of most promotion and 
tenure criteria indicates that research proJiK liviiy js 
the measure of excellent pcrfortnance. More specifi¬ 
cally. the publication of a book or of an article in a 
respected referred journal represents ihc epitome of 
academic achievement. Publication, as with the 
lecture, has achieved paradigmatic suture and refleds, 
at least in terms of institutional recognition, the most 
highly valued function of higher education faculty. 
Were this strictly a condition of a single institution 
the change might not be as complex ? However, 
most institutional incentive criteria merely reflect 
"industrywide standards of performance and pres¬ 
tige". Where a private business may construct per¬ 
formance expectations and incentive systems unique 
to its objectives, the university tradition of achieve¬ 
ment spans lime and geography interlocks faculty 
across disciplines and institutions While this enriches 
the sense of community, heritage, and prestige, it 
also presents a formidable obstacle lo change. 

The residual effects of the research emphasis upon 
the stature of teaching arc apparent, as arc the impli¬ 
cations for encouraging new technology applications 
lo college teaching. Teaching requires substantial 
faculty lime, yet it is not acknowledged as signihcaot 
function as research. Consequently, attention (o 
leaching and preparation for classes are minimized 
inadvericntly, and ways are sought to ransom time 
for the more iwofessionaliy lucrative r^arefa, publi¬ 
cation and consulting- Unfortunately, the iectore 
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method of teaching accommodates this cycle of 
events, in addition to the prestige of peer recog* 
nition, a secondary benefit may accrue from the 
pttblicatioQ orientation book royalties. In a pro¬ 
fession where peer esteem and internal satisfaction are 
expected to supplement humble salaries for one's 
compensations, it should come as no surprise that 
faculty would use writing or consulting to improve 
their financial condition. 

All this is not to suggest inordinate concern for 
money among faculty, but also the pressures for 
academic survival and achievement, as well as the 
temptations of prosperity, are great, and that higher 
educational incentive systems do not encourage 
behaviour to the contrary, in such an environment, 
new technology applications in college instruction will 

undcruken primarily for the secondary benefits 
that (hey will produce. Such an innovation must 
promise Saving of or release from teaching tone, or 
royalties, or the prospect of n publication that may 
assist the faculty's professional achievement. As long 
as technological innovation in teaching is a means 
rather than an end in terms of the institutional incen¬ 
tive system, the pace of exploration and use of these 
tooK will remain slow and inicrmittcni.. In addition 
10 the more rccogni^blc parts played by faculty, 
student!*, and the institutional incentive system, other 
aspects of the college and univcfitiy aUo contribute, 
if more subtly, to reinforce condition', adverse to the 
introduction of new technologies in te.ichiog. 

Orgaoiratioaal C’on'itraints 

I-irsi IS the marketing dimension of admissions 
and recruiting, wdicrc the institulit>n and its prisgram- 
mes arc portrayed so as to attract a particular kind 
of student. Second arc the funding iiaisonc. Jn the 
case of public univcrsiiv. communication with the 
Stale tcgislalurc provides rationale for programme 
5 uppc»n; with the private insiitution the alumni otlice 
and foundation relations arc the loci of supportive 
sub system efforts. Third are the local chapters or 
subunits of national professional associations which 
can relate local inslituiional inicresis to a broader 
coDstiluency. And, fourth are the institutional 
officers and planners. Each of these functions con¬ 
tributes to maintenance of the status quo in regard to 
t^hnological innovation in teaching 

Recruitment marketing in most universities con¬ 
tinues to presertt the traditional classroom lecture 
experience as the archetype of college instruction. 
The claim to distinction remains the quality and 
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eenowQ of the faculty (lecturer) and the rich resourced 
of libraries, museums, and so on. This function per¬ 
petuates the student’s expectation regarding what 
constitutes appropriate college instruction. It is a 
subtle, but important communication. 

Second is the relationship with the institution's 
main funding source, ft is interesting, but not sur¬ 
prising. to observe that teaching is put forward to 
legislatures and alumni as a principal activity of the 
university. The value of research, except in the case 
of the emerging partnerships with business and indus¬ 
try, is often an elusive and difficult concept to com¬ 
municate to a sponsor, especially when those sponsors 
arc lay people deciding among competitive requests. 
Consequently, funding requests go forward citing 
students'credit hours, faculty students ratios, and so 
on. 

Most of the data bases for the financial reporting 
and planning of academic programmes have grown up 
around the lecture as the central instructional techno¬ 
logy of the university. Administrator.s have become 
quite proficient in manipulating these data to argue 
on behalf of increased support, continuation of pro¬ 
grammes. and even quality issues. They have 
succeeded in establishing the primacy of the teaching 
function and the desirability of high quality instruc¬ 
tion to the funding sources. This is advantageous 
for a changed strategy touting the centrality of ira- 
provemcnl of leaching However, the model upon 
which these arguments have been established is too 
narrowly conceived to accommodate the variables 
that may arise from new technology applications to 
college instruction. This is a technical obstacle to 
be overcome, but it must be undertaken carefully so 
as not to jeopardize the established expectations 
regarding teaching which we wish to retain. It is the 
language of the arguments that w ill require updating to 
implement change (expanding definitions of student- 
credit hour, full-time equivalent, etc ) 

The local units of naiional professional organi¬ 
sations are also subtle but potentially im^rtant. They 
can be powerful reinforcers of tradition within their 
respective disciplines (History, Anthropology, etc.) or 
across the broader scholarly community by perpetuat¬ 
ing norms, and research and publication emphasis. 
The extent to which these chapters are influential 
depends mainly upon the prestige of the insfitution 
and its governing members. It is apparent that to the 
extent this is an influence for the status quo, it may 
also become an influence for change by disseminating 
and sanctioning news of innovations. 
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1'he enormous numbers of students coming into 
higher education over the Jast 30 years precipitated 
phenomenal quantitative growth; more institntiont, 
more faculty, more buildings. Institutional research 
and planning in this context functioned to accommo* 
date the growth demands of the environment, and the 
emphasis was upon plant expansion. In the 1970s as 
the growth mode gave way to shifta in economics and 
student demography, a more distinctive function to 
these offices began to emerge and take a more promi* 
nent place in the university. U gained importance 
because of its contributions to decision strategies 
regarding reduction and retrenchment. The transfor¬ 
mation in emphasis was from accommodating quanti¬ 
tative growth to facilitating qualitative retrenchment. 
These olllccs also began to acquire more sophisticated 
market and policy analysis capabilities. In many ins- 
fauces, these offices are merely feeding back intra-ins- 
titutional discriptivc studies to the university. But 
where environmental analysis is done with an eye 
toward institutional change strategies, this office has 
served an increasingly important function in the uni- 
vetsily. 

The dimension of the university's operation hat 
contributed to the higher education’s organisational 
problem vis-a-vis new technology and instruction in 
so far as it has facilitated the physical iostitucionaliza- 
tion of the lecture; classrooms and lecture halls all 
reflect this. But ihe changes in the institutional research 
function along with environmental pressures and offer 
great potential for their use as a tool for change. Their 
success, however, depend greatly upon the resources 
provided to them, the timeliness of their work, and 
most importantly, the use of their products io the 
decision process. The locus of that decision making 
process lies within the institutional leadership, is ano¬ 
ther major explanatory factor in this argument. 

Leadership Witbia the Orgaaizatioa 

While there arc certain organisational tasks where 
administration leads, the complexity and diffusion of 
authority in the university require that the academic 
governance be a subtle, interactive process that surfaces 
consensus and resolves conflict among several formal 
and informal authorities. AdministTativc orgaoUu- 
tion charts reflect a traditional bureaucratic orjcnU- 
tion. Democratically elated faculty senates or govern¬ 
ment nominees represent another element of the deci¬ 
sion-making apparatus. A myriad of politically func¬ 
tioning interest groups representing disciplines, inter- 
discipiioary coalitions, and special issues also enter the 
mix. The r^soo that institutional leadership has coo- 
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tributed to the persistence of the lecture as the central 
instructimial technology of the university (and sub¬ 
sequently, the lack of interest in new technological 
instructional approaches), has to do with the tradi¬ 
tional role of academic administration 

In the evolution of the academic administration, 
the management function arose to coordinate the 
logistical exigencies attendant to instruction. These 
are necessary, if secondarily important, activities 
were first performed by the leaching scholars them¬ 
selves; but as the instructional enterprise grew, the 
contin ucd rationale for its existence and authority to 
operate is derived from the inching function; that is, 
academic administration's purpose was to provide, 
unobtrusively, the resources and environment in 
which higher education took place. That rationale is 
still touted today, but due to enormous increase in 
the institutional complexity io response to environ¬ 
mental change, academic management is gaining an 
even greater ascendancy. 

During the great growth period of higher educa¬ 
tion in the three dcc;tdet, there wa» a benevolent aura 
about the decision making process as the university 
resolved its conflicts of resource allocation. It was 
an era of plenty, and the questions were ones of who 
received the greatest increase, asiiunung all got some. 
Administration helped preside over this process and 
faculty saw them, at best, as facilitators of the 
proceas of mass ciuicbmeni The subtle, but steady, 
accretion of power over resource allocation by 
administration became most apparent us higher 
education entered into its era of scarcity. The 
character of conflict resolution changed from benevo¬ 
lent to malevolent as declining resources dictated 
prograrorac reduction or, at best, icleciivc enrich¬ 
ment. And the complexity of acquiring the resources 
and maintaining the institution in (his context has 
reinforced management’s importance in sustaining 
the quality of the higher education cxpcTienee. These 
developments have substantially compounded the 
problems of conflict resolution. 

Implicatioos for our question follow. First, 
adminittratioa is in a position to be a powerful agent 
for change. Second, the strong tradition of faculty 
primacy, autonomy, and authority remaias, and since 
faculty arc cognii^nt of their increased dependence 
upon administration in (he resource allocation 
process, great (»rc must be taken in how change 
involving new technology appUt^iions to instruction 
is introduced. Such a change is likely to be perceiv¬ 
ed as an intrusioa—activity that is distinctly outside 
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aditiinistration's purview. Two factors can mitigate 
this. One, administrators have generally arisen from 
the faculty ranks, a condition that can provide a 
base for mutual trust. Also, an argument can be 
made that such change is in the tradition of admin* 
istration*s support of instruction. Another compUca* 
tion may arise due to academic administration's 
ascendancy being coincident with the availability and 
affordability of new technology for instructional use. 
University administration bears a strong resemblance 
among many faculties to the operation of corporate 
industrial management. The adverse relationship 
between administration and faculty with the wide* 
spread rise of collective bargaining on campuses has 
only reinforced this image. It is but a short step to 
draw an analogy from corporate management’s 
application of new technology to automate industry 
with the consequent displacement of many workers. 
In addition to the faculty's philosophical position 
that innovation in leaching is outside the purview of 
administration, they may also be anxious about the 
potential consequences of such technological innova¬ 
tion. 

The Broader lostitutional Environment 

These aspects of the college and university have 
distinct characteristics derived from their unique 
environments. The environment has a multiple effect 
upon the organisation, affecting every aspect directly 
and tndirecilv as each activity [influences the other. 
From this in'craclion emerges an organisational 
climate in which new technology applications to 
instruction arc to be introduced. Some of these 
features have been mentioned above. 

While technology in the form of the telephone and 
lelcviston has been widely available for many years, 
only recently has the escalated pace of technological 
development begun to present higher education with 
exotic technologies and with potential teaching uses. 
Although, the technology is now becoming available, 
the economic climate for higher education is breeding 
a conservatism that does not bode well for innova¬ 
tion. Inffaiion has driven the costs of operating an 
insUluUon to unprecedented levels. l acully con¬ 
servatism derives fr )m concern over possible pro¬ 
gramme and stall cluiutaiions; and, the pressures for 
performance along traditional lines to ensure survival 
tend to override imlinaiions toward the more uncer¬ 
tain consequent of innovative approaches. 

Conservatism also permeates the student popula¬ 
tion. The cost of education and the pragmatic 
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orientation of students to a career surface mild 
impatience with anything that does not seem to con¬ 
tribute directly to their employment. But students 
stiff respect faculty as the controllers of the credential. 
The conservatism of the administration and students 
can also be positive features of the organisational 
climate. Management's concern for cost-effectiveness 
may lead them to consider new technology as cost- 
effective alternatives that ameliorate the current 
labour intensive character of university instruction. 

New technology instructional strategies may also 
appeal to students who desire to pursue a specific 
topic at any given time and at their own pace. This 
may be increasingly true as we look at changes in the 
student population—another significant environmental 
feature. There is an increase in older part-time 
students or students offering correspondence courses. 
These students share the younger group’s specificity 
of reason for enrolling in college courses. They are 
generally employed (hence, studying part-time 
classes), and are highly motivated. This is an environ¬ 
mental condition that bodes well for new technology 
instructional applications. Students may welcome 
alternatives to traditional instruction, finding them 
attractive for their savings of time and money and 
raising efficiency in learning. 

Technology so pervades life’s routines that students 
are coming to the college (classroom) with a higher 
threshold of sensory stimulation. The combination 
of visual and auditory stimulation inherent in televi¬ 
sion, the immediate feedback and reinforcement 
mechanisms of the popular video games, the ability 
to search newspaper data bases from home computer 
terminals, the automated bank teller, and so on : 
today’s college student is coming to expect techno¬ 
logical sophistication in bis or her environment. 

This is not to say that college teaching must 
necessarily and wholly embrace these technologies, 
but that the lecture may be in danger of becoming an 
even less effective means of engaging the student’s 
critical attention than it now seems to be. Nor is 
all this to say (hat the faculty and their lectures are 
anachronisms. The hardware and courseware of the 
new technologies can only complement the teacher. 
The best kind of education still involves the intuitive 
value judgment, the leap of imagination, the process¬ 
ing of data by analogy rather than educaUon and 
human interaction still seems to be the catalyst for 
these processes. 

In Sum 

It is a difficult time in which to encourage new 
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Univenity tcadiing endeavours with untested and 
albeit promising technofogy. The traditions of 
academy have grown up around the simple conven* 
tions of solitary scholarship and the lecture and 
redtatioD. The prestigeand honour have accrued to 
those who performed these functions well, U is not 
reasonable or even, perhaps, desirable to attempt 
radical alteration of the norms. They must, however, 
be tempered if there is to be accommodation of 
variation and innovation in post-secondary education. 

Institutional incentive system is closely related to 
a^d^ic traditions. If faculty is intended to employ 
more widely these uew technologies, the incentive 
structure of their workplace must reward and encour¬ 
age experimentation outside of the norm. Not only 
faculty workload and incentive (considerations must 
be addressed, but all aspects of the organisation's life 
(student services, institutional research, recruiting and 
admissions, etc.) must also reflect commitment lo 
accommodate technological innovation in university 
teaching. 

Students' learning styles and educational goats 
must be acknowledged and accommodated if the 
faculty and institution have to retain credibility. 
Today's college student comes info the classroom 
with a higher degree of knowledge about technologic 
caJ sophistication than his or her predecessors. This 
may have far reaching implications for uses of class 


time other than traditional information dissemination 
through the lecture. 

The most important element, in this crucial 
moment that ultimately determines the kind and 
direction of change is the leadership of the organisa* 
tion. Fostering the kind of institutional climate in 
which technological innovation trikes place requires a 
committed, elTectivc and academic leadership through¬ 
out the organisation. □ 
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The Story of the 
Banaras Hindu University 


Banaras Hindu University which started as a 
national scat of learning in the country, owes its origin 
to a number of converging variables that contributed 
fo the cultural resurgence during the late nineteenth 
and beginning of twentieth cenluncs This was n period 
when many charismatic personalUies appeared on the 
political and social huri/on of the country excelling in 
diversified areas of hfe and ideas to make India a 
vibrant and unified force. Pt Madan Mohan Malaviya 
belongs to that galaxy of leaders who w'cre dreamers 
and enquirers and whose perceptions matched their 
actions. It is a tribute to the genius of Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya that he envisaged a model university 
for the country that would combine the best in the 
Westren scientific thought and the fZnslern traditional 
wisdom, and would be located at a strategic point of 
Varanasi which had been the cultural capi{<al of the 
country since the dawn of our history. Apart from 
this sacred variable, this region was the most backward 
area and needed a viable educational and manpower 
base for harnessing the rich potential of the region for 
dfvclopmcninl purposes. 

Since ihc inception of the University in 1916, it has 
played a major role in the national building process 
and contributed immensely by providing cducniional 
training and research facilities in various disciplines to 
the young minds. The students of this University did 
not live in an ivory lower during the iormativc stage 
of its growth hut were integrated in the national 
stream of India's struggle for Independence. If has 
pfoduced man)’ ountundins freedom hghfer.s and was 
considered as t!ie second Anand Hhavvan by Ihc natio* 
nali.sfs during the freedom movement. It was a centre 
of clash of ideologies and many ideologically poles 
apart groups were nurtured and nourished in this 
sacred environment and contributed meaningfully to 
the process of political development. 

The story of its esUiblishmcnt is quite fascinating 
and romantic, and even incredible. One often wonders 
as to how the founder of the University was able to 
raise gigantic material and imaginative manpower re¬ 
sources for the fulfilment of his dream. 

The scheme to establish the University was first 
discussed at a meeting held in 1904 at the Mint House 
at Banaras under the presidentship of His Highness 
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Maharaja Sir Prabhu Narayan Singh of Banaras. A 
prospectus of the proposed university was published 
and circulated in October 1905 and it was discussed 
at a selected meeting held at Banaras cn 31st Decem¬ 
ber, 1905 at which a number of distinguished educa¬ 
tionists and representatives of the Hindu community 
of almost every province of India were present. Top 
Congress leaders, such as, Gopal Krishna Gokhalc 
and Surendra Nath Banerjce blessed Malaviyaji and 
asked him to go ahead with the scheme. The scheme 
was also considered and approved by the Sanatan 
Dharma Mahasabha which met at Allahabad in 
January 1906 under the presidentship of Jagadguru 
Shankaracharya ofGovardhan Math. Having secured 
the approval of educationists, national leaders and 
religious representatives, Malaviyaji issued the pros¬ 
pectus to the general public on March 12, 1906. The 
scheme met with approval and received strong support 
of the press and the public. However, owing to the 
unfavourable political atmosphere in the country, 
nothing substantial could be achieved until 1910 
when Malaviyaji decided to give up his roaring prac¬ 
tice at the Bar in order to devote all bis energies to the 
Hindu University movement. In the meantime, a revis¬ 
ed prospectus of the University had been prepared and 
issued to the public. 

Under the aforesaid prospectus, the objects of the 
proposed university were formulated asunder : 

(i) To promote the study of the Hindu Shastras 
and of Sanskrit literature generally as a means 
of preserving and popularising for the benefit of 
the Hindus in particular and of the world at 
large in general, the best thought and culture 
of the Hindus, and all that was good and great 
in the ancient civilization of India; 

(li) to promote to learning and research generally 
in arts and science in all branches; 

(iii) to advance and diffu'c such scientific, technical 
and profession d knowledge, combined with 
the necessary practical training, as is best cal¬ 
culated to help in promoting indigenous in- 
dastrics and in developing the material resour¬ 
ces of the country; and 

(iv) to promote the building up of character in 
youth by making religion and ethics an integral 
part of education. 
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In order to carry out the above objectives, the 
university was to comprise the following colleges : 

1. A Sanskrit College with a Theological 
Department; 

2 A College of Arts and Literature; 

3. A College of Science and Technology i 

4. A College of Agriculture; 

5. A College of Coramerce; 

6. A College of Medicine; and 

7. A College of Music and the Fine Arts. 

An important feature of the proposed university 
was to be its residential and teaching character with 
Special emphasis on character building and religious 
instruction. All the then universities of India, viz., 
those of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Lahore and 
Allahabad, were mainly examining universities. While 
they had accomplished and were doing very meaning¬ 
ful work, Malaviyaji felt that a mere examining uni¬ 
versity by its very nature tended to develop the me¬ 
mory out of all proportion to the other faculties of 
mind and could do little to promote the formation of 
character He quoted an Fnglish writer who had obser¬ 
ved, that ’'although genius always commands admira¬ 
tion, character secures most respect. The former is 
merely the product of brain power, the Utter of heart 
power : and in the long run it is the heart that rules 
in life”. Malaviyaji emphasised. “A teaching university 
would but half perform its function if it docs not seek 
to develop the heart power of its scholars with the 
same solicitude with which it would develop their 
brain power. Hence it is that the proposed university 
has placed the formation of character in youth as one 
of Us principal objects .. .And what can be more 
helpful and effective in the training of the character of 
Hindu youth than the noble teachings of the Hindu 
religion ?” 

The Revised Prospectus of the University made a 
signiBcant departure from the First Prospectus of 1904 
which merits attention here. Under the First Prospectus 
the medium of instruction in the Hindu University 
was to be Hindi, to the words of the Mahamana, 
•’India cannot regain her prosperity until the study 
and application of the modern sciences becomes, so to 
speak, naturalised in the country. Science cannot be¬ 
come a national possession so long as it has to be 
studied through the medium of a foreign langaage. A 

wide diffusion of science in India.is not possible 

until science, both theoretical and practical, can be 
learnt by Indians in Ihcir own country and in their own 
vernaculars A foreign language.. .cannot eerve as 
vehicle of original thought and medium of inatrucUon 
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for a whole community.” Rejecting the suggestion 
(hat English should be employed as the medium of 
instruction atleast in the beginning, Muluviyaji opin¬ 
ed. *'if lectures are not required to be delivered in the 
vernacular from the beginning, the preparation of 
textbooks in Indian vernaculars will be delayed, which 
will lead practically to a continued use of Bnglish as 
the means of instruction." Prophetic words as these 
were, unfortunately this decision had to be given up 
owing, among others, to the opposition of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and English was accepted as the 
medium of instruction in the Revised Prospectus of 
the university. 

The year 1911 was very signilicant in the history of 
the Hindu University movement in many ways. Almost 
simultaneously with the launching of the scheme for 
the Hindu University. Dr. Annie Besain the founder 
of the famous Central Hindu College. Banaras was 
also working for the establishment of ' The University 
of India” at Banaras. She submitted in [907. a Memo¬ 
randum for the grant of a Royal Charter for its c^la- 
blishmcnt. Maharaja Rameshwar Singh of Darbh- 
anga was also sponsoring a scheme for the osi;jbjj->h- 
ment of a Sharda Vidyapecth (Sanskrit University) at 
Banaras. Malaviyaji met Dr Besant and ihc Mah.trajii 
and persuaded them to give up iltclr schemes and work 
unitedly for the Hindu University. Bringing out this 
consensus was a great achievement in itself, In Octo¬ 
ber, 19U. together with the Maharaja of Darblunga, 
Malaviyaji waited upon the then Viceroy and ihc 
Member for Education and secured their support for 
the proposed University. The Hindu University 
Society” w.'is soon formed and got registered in 
December. 191 ( with Maharaja Rameshsvar Singh of 
Darbhanga as its President and Sir Sunder Lai as iu 
Secretary. Thus, the found: iions of the University 
were truly laid and a great educational enterprise was 
launched in full swing in 191 i 

The Maharaja of Darbhanga not only donated a 
a sum of Rupees five lakhs but also led a deputation 
to different parts of the country to raise funds. Princes 
and paupers, the rich and the poor, all contributed 
generously to the funds of the University. Malaviy^iji 
was endowed with a rich melodious voice and remark¬ 
able gift of speech whose style, delivery and lucidity 
bad no parallel. He made the fullest use of this in 
collecting funds for the University. His brilliant 
speeches produced ennobling influence on the minds 
of Hindus who contributed with all the might that 
they had at their command. The promises of donations 
of nearly rupees thirty iakhs were soured from the 
public in the course of a few months and. by the begin- 
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nin g of i9l5, actual collection exceeded Rs. 50 takfis, 
the sum prescribed by the Government of India for 
introduction of the scheme of the University. Another 
condition of the Government was also fulfilled on the 
27th November, 1914 when the charge of the Central 
Hindu College was handed over to the Hindu Uni¬ 
versity Society. 

The Banaras Hindu University Bill was introduced 
in the Imperial Legislative Council by Sir Harcourt 
Butler, the Member for Education, in March 1915 
and was passed and received ihc assent of the Gover¬ 
nor General the same year on October 1. During the 
course of the debate on the Bill, Malavi^aji made it 
clear that the University would be a denominational 
inslituikm but not a sectarian one- In fact, it has all 
along been a catholic institution. It offers freeships, 
scholarships and general scholarships of merit, and is 
open to persons of all classes, castes and creeds and 
of both sexes. Hindus, Muslim, Parsi and Buddhist 
students have been living in the same hostels and even 
sharing each other's joys and sorrows. The schedu¬ 
led castes students were c.xcmpicd from the payment 
of all tuition fees frem the beginning of the Uni¬ 
versity. 

Arrangements were soon nude for laying the 
foundation stone of the Unisersity in a befitting 
manner. A site opposite the Ramnacar Palace was 
selected for that purpose In a glittering ceremony 
and amid great rejoicing and festivities. Lord Hard- 
inge, Viceroy and G('\ernor Cicncral of India, laid the 
foundation stone of the University on 4(h February, 
19K' in the presence of a distinguished gathering. 
Speaking of this gathering Lord Ilardinge remarked : 
“h has scldoui fallen to my lot to address a more 
distinguished gathering than which 1 see before me 
today, including, as it docs, the Governor of Bengal, 
a. conslcllatiem of Lieutem^nt Gtwernors, a veritable 
galax) of Ruling Princes and so much of the flower 
of India’s intellect ■’ The foundation laying ceremony 
was preceded by a fortnight of elaborate Puja and 
was followed by a four day programme of lectures by 
Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. Annie Besanl. Sir J,C Bose, 
Dr. P C. Roy, Prof. C.V. Ranian, etc. 

The Banaras Hindu University Act came into 
force on April L 1916. Sir Sunder Lai, an eminent 
jurist and the Secretary of the Hindu University 
Society, was appointed the lir.st Vice Chancellor of the 
University. He was followed by Sir P.S. Sivaswami 
Aiycr. after whom the Mahamana him.sclf assumed 
the charge of the Vice Chancellorship in 1919 and 
continued to guide the destinies of the University in 
that capacity until 19.19. An exlen.sive area of about 
1300 acres was acquired for the University. A lay¬ 
out plan was prepared, roads were laid out and the 
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coQStnictiofi of buildings began in 1919. 

The Central Hindu College became the first cons¬ 
tituent college of the University on October 1, 1917, 
followed by the College of Oriental Learning and 
Theology (July. 1918), the Teacher’s Training College 
(August, 1918) and the Engineering College (August, 
1919). The construction of the buildings of the Arts 
College, the Physics Laboratory, the Chemical Labo¬ 
ratory, the power House, several Workshops of the 
Engineering College, Ruiya, Birla and Broaeba hostels 
and some residential quarters was completed by 1921. 
These were formally opened by the Prince of Wales 
in December, 1921. 

Courses in Geology, Mining and Metallurgy, and 
Industrial Chemistry followed in quick succession. 
The Law College was established in 1923. Ayur¬ 
vedic College in 1924 and the Women’s College 
in 1928. An Institute of Agricultural Botany was 
aUo established. Thus, within a short span of 16 
years, the University had established as many as 32 
departments of Instruction and training. A separate 
College of Science was constituted in 1935 comprising 
the Departments of Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zoo¬ 
logy. Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Industrial Chemistry 
and Ceramics. A new department of Glass was added 
to it in 1937 and a separate degree course in Phar¬ 
macy was instituted in 1938. By the end of 1939, a 
separate college of Technology was organised consis¬ 
ting of the departments of Industrial Chemistry, 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Ceramics and Glass Tech¬ 
nology. In additfon to these institutions, the Univer¬ 
sity provided for extensive playgrounds for various 
games and sports, and a gymnasium hall, named after 
Shivaji. was constructed. 

Malaviyaji was an ideal Kulapaii. To the students, 
teachers and other employees of the University, he 
was more of a guardian angel than a mere Vice Chan¬ 
cellor. Nobody returned from his door without 
receiving some help or encouragement, Although the 
teachers were paid much less than their market value, 
a cnlaxy of eminent scholars were attracted to almost 
every department of the University under his Vice 
Chancellorship. Conscientious workers never failed 
to receive a pat on their back from him. He often 
paid visits u> (be various colleges, hostels and labora¬ 
tories to have first hand knowledge of the difficulties 
of ihe students and teachers. His role as the Vice 
Chancellor of the University for two decades was no 
less glorious than his role as its founder. 

Dr. Sir S. Radhakrishnan succeeded the Maha- 
mana as Vice Chancellor on 24th Sept.. 1939 and remai¬ 
ned at the helm of affairs of the University for about 
nine long years. It was during his regime that com¬ 
merce courses were started in 1940 and the University 
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ceiebrated its Silver Jubilee in 1942 with Mahatma 
Gandhi delivering the Silver Jubilee Convocation 
Address in Hindi. Dr. Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, 
speaking at the Silver Jubilee of the Banaras Hindu 
University said: “Here we did not have a bit of 
stone, but a whole landcape. If only nature could 
have life and memory, the stones of Banaras would be 
able to repeat the words of Ved Vyas and the Rishts 
of the Upanishads. the sermons of the Buddha^ the 
m^sage of the Gita and the sayings of hundreds of 
saints and teachers, who have lived in this neighbour¬ 
hood.’* Dr. Amar Nath Jba succeeded Dr. Radba- 
krishnan in 194g and was himself succeeded the same 
year by Pi. Govind Malaviya, 

The University witnessed another spurt in its deve* 
lopmental activities during the regime of Pt. Govind 
Malaviya. During a short period of three years, he 
was instrumental in the establishment of the College 
of Indology. The College of Music and Fine Arts and 
the Bbarai KaJa Bhawan. Four new hostels named 
after Dr. Radhakrishnan, Dr. Bhagwan Das, Dr. I.N. 
Gurtu and Dr. Shyama Charan De and a large 
number of residential quarters were constructed. 

The University waa able to establish its identity 
brick by brick on the pattern of basic building blocks 
and its reputation spread throughout the country and 
even across the coniinenis. It has been able to attract 
to its Vice Chancellorship the very best in the held of 
education in India. After Pt. Govind Malaviya, 
Acharya Narendra Deva. SirC.P. Ramaswamy Aiyer, 
Dr. V.S. Jha, Shri N.H. Bhagwati, Dr. TrigunaSen, 
Dr. A.C. Joshi, Dr. K.L. Sfarimali. Dr. M L. Dhar, 
Dr. Hari Naraio and Prof Iqbal Narain successively 
adorned the olVice of its Vice Chancellor and helped 
it continue its progress unabated. The Vice Chance¬ 
llor, Dr. K.L. Shnmali, was an alumnus of the Uni¬ 
versity with a long and distinguished record of service 
in the field of education. He bad been at the helm of 
affairs of the University since October, 1969 to Jan¬ 
uary 1977 and his contributions to the development of 
the University are manifold. During his tenure of 
office, Dr. Shrimali added ten new hostels including 
three for women, three hostels for teachers, over a 
hundred residential quarters of different categories, a 
Hindi Bhawan, a building each for the Departments 
of Management Studies and Applied Arts, three cafe- 
tarias, a Health Centre, a hospital complex costing 
over Rs. 1-5 crorcs, besides extension of many of the 
existing buildings and renovation of hostels. 

The University experienced many ups and dow n 
and even witnessed the crisis of its identity due to a 
number of external and internal prcssuies and cons¬ 
traints. The crisis in campus environment has to be 
viewed against the background of a national crisis 
that has affected the quality of education. The cha¬ 
llenge posed dislocated the tranquility of the campus 
life and the educational planners and practitioners 
did not know how to restore the credibility of the 
system. There was a gradual decline of the educa¬ 
tional system at all levels The concern and anxiety 
about it has been briliianily examined in a preliminary 
document of the New Education Policy that was relea¬ 
se the Ministry of Education, Govt, of India to 
the paiticipatioa and involvement of academic 
community in the process of formulation of new edu- 
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cation policy. This document titled *CbaUcDge of 
Education—a policy perspective’ was debated widely 
throughout the country and the dialogue on it gene¬ 
rated a number of issues and options that facilitated 
formulation of New Education Policy. 

Prof. R.P. Rastogi who joined this University in 
April 19|$5 had to grapple with many problems that 
were inherent in the complex structure of the Banaras 
Hindu University. A distinguished Scientist of inter¬ 
national repute, he succeeded in grasping the nature, 
scope and dimensions of the problems and accorded 
priority to the introduction of di.sciplinc in (he stu¬ 
dent and the teaching communities It was excee¬ 
dingly ditlieull to bring back the era of discipline in 
the campus due to ilic mounting socio-political and 
other non-academic factors. Being an objective 
administrator and cominiucd to ihc concept of exce¬ 
llence. his Urm policies in the administration did 
succeed and the University begun to function smoo- 
ihly The examination system whic!) wa.s in a critical 
state and behind its normid schedule for a number 
of years was brought back u> normal position 
and according to the Culend.ir of the Univer¬ 
sity. Then came the 125ih hirth anniversary of Pt. 
Madan Moltan Malaviya This provided a new oppor¬ 
tunity for self inirospcclion and self analysis and a 
dialogue witli life aiui w(irk> of Mai.iviyaji for fruition 
of his ideals and objectives. Tliis clfori was widely 
acclaimed by the academic community and most of 
the departments and faculty earnestly tried to improve 
the impoverished campus environment by organising 
a scries of naii»>nal and inicrnaiioii.il seminars and 
conferences. The rc-envcrgcncc of peace and order 
on the campus provided an jinpeius to improve the 
educational climate. One could perceive a sense of 
involvement and an urge to esletid the frontiers of 
knowledge on the part of the academic community 
and rcscarcit students towards various conferences 
and seminars. 

The University has responded to the new concept 
and the important role of extension education that 
the government has added to the University system 
for fuDilling the social obligation The University is 
running a programme of Inicgraled Rural Dcvclop- 
mem and has set up a Centre for Adult and Conti¬ 
nuing Education. Its programmes in rural housing, 
agriculture extension services, social medicine and 
social surgery, community medicine, legal aid clinics, 
etc., cte. have won wide acclaim. The good work done 
by many of the departments of the University has 
been recognised by the various funding agencies as 
also the University Grants Com t. ?} ia> has 
led to ut^iftment of the status of many of t!ic depart- 
mcots. 

The Associatian of Indian Universities is organis¬ 
ing its annua! meeting and the conference of the Vice 
Chancellors on the campus of the Banaras Hindu 
University. It is hoped that this conference will 
generate a number of new educational ideas and 
policy alternatives that would provide a new thrust 
and a new meaning to the educational system. It is 
only through a process of dialogue and exchange of 
ideas that the renewal and updating of ideas is possi¬ 
ble in a rapidly changing educational scene converg¬ 
ing to explosion in science and technology. Q 
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Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
Founder of the Banaras Hindu University 


S. Somaskaadaa 


On the 25th December, 1861, when the world was 
celebrating the birth day of Jesus Christ, in a poor 
but pious and religious family at Allahabad was born 
another apostle of peace and goodwill among men. 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. His ancestors bad 
come from Malva and settled down at Prayag 
(Allahabad), the Tirthuraj, the confluence of the three 
sacred rivers. His father. Pandit Braj Nath Vyas was 
a great devotee of Lord Krishna and was always 
absorbed in his study and preaching of the gospel of 
Srimad Bhagavata. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya had his early 
education in Pandit Hardevji’s Dharmopadeah Path- 
shala and the Vidya Dharraa PrLwardhini Sabha 
Paihasliala. The seeds of religion were sown in his 
young nund and before he attained the age of seven, 
be could preach lo big githcrings with wonderful case 
and elegance casting a nugic spell on his listeners. 
Hts Upanayana w'as performed when he was nine 
years of age. Jle was then admitted in the District 
High School where he studied while continuing his 
Sanskrit education. Me passed the Lntrance Lxamioa* 
lion irj 1839 after whicii he look his admission in the 
Muir College, Allahabad, where he had the good 
fortune to come into close contact with Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Pandit Adity Ram Uhaitacharya, Professor 
of Sanskrit in the Muir College. Pandit Adilya Ram 
Dluvitacharya was like an Acharya of the ancient 
Indian Institutions who was looked upon as a father 
by the students. Pandit Adilya Ram Bhailacharya 
had a great liand in moulding the life of Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya. 

In 1880, the efforts of Pandit Adilya Ram Bhatta- 
charya brought about the establishment of the Hindu 
Samaj at Allahabad, the first political organization in 
the etty and he (Pandit Aditya Ram Bliaitacharya) 
had Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya admitted to it as 
a member even though he was still an undergraduate 
at the Muir Centr,-! College. Pandit Malaviya beciimc 
a leading worker oi l he Samaj which was primarily 
concerned with social reform. Thus he started his 
Social work while prosecuting his studies in the 
College. He graduated from the University of 
Calcutta in 1884. He then joined the M.A. classes 
but the poor hoanciat condition of his family com- 
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pelted him to leave the College soon. He accepted 
an appointment as a teacher in the Government High 
School at Allahabad. He also carried on his social 
activities as a leading worker of the Hindu Samaj. 
la 1885, when the Indian National Congress came 
into existence, the Hindu Samaj was reoriented as a 
provincial organizatiod under fhe name Madhya 
Hindu Samaj. It adopted the programme of the 
Hindu Samaj with emphasis on its social and politi* 
cal work and it became one of the recognised political 
bodies by whom delegates were elected to attend the 
annual sessions of the Indian National Congress. 
Pandit Malaviya was one of the delegates elected by 
the Samaj to attend the session of the Indian 
National Congress held at Calcutta in 1886. Pandit 
Malaviya not only attended this session but also made 
his maiden speech at the Congress on the fourth day 
of (he session which captured the heart of everyone. 
Mr. A.O. Hume, the ’Father of the Congress”, 
recorded in his report of that session as follows : 

“But perhaps the speech that was most enthu- 
siasiicaJIy received was one made by Pandit .Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, a high caste Brahmin, whose fair 
complexion, and delicately chiselled features, instinct 
with intellectuality, at once impressed every eye, and 
who suddenly jumping up on a chair beside the 
president, poured forth a manifestly impromptu 
speech with an energy and eloquence, that carried 
everything before him’’. 

Sri Surendra Nalh Banerjee, the great oational 
leader and orator says : 

“.He (Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya) was 

so young that he had to be lifted up on a chair in 
order that the audience might have an opportunity 
of having a look at him. He had a fascinating 
appearance but the audience was more charmed by 
the eloquence of the youthful orator than by his good 
looks, and that speech, one of the very best that 1 
have beard, made a deep impression upon the minds 
of the Congress gathering, and pointed him out as 
one of the future leaders of the Congress movement.” 

The performance of Pandit Malaviya at the 
Congress session of 1886 brought him to the forefront 
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of the national leaders. Raja Singh of 

Kalakankar who had also joined the Congress was so 
much charmed with the power of speech and per¬ 
sonality of Pandit Malaviya that he pressed him to 
a(xept the editorship of the Hindi daily Hindustan of 
which Raja Rampal Singh was the proprietor. Pandit 
Malaviya conducted the Hindustan so ably for a 
period of nearly three years, that it established his 
fame as an able journalist. 

In 1889, he rejoined the Muir Central College, 
completed the law course and obtained the LL.B. 
degree in 1892. He also passed the High Court Vakil 
examination and entered the bar as a practising law¬ 
yer. With his brilliant intellect, rare powers of 
eloquence and hard work, he quickly rose to eminence 
in the profession. He was known in the profession 
as a lawyer of very keen intellect, extremely fair in the 
presentation of his cases, courteous to his opponents 
but above everything else he combined scrupulousness 
to the highest degree with ability of high order. 
Successive Chief Justices held him in high regard not 
only for his ability but for his spotless character. 

But Pandit Malaviya did not give his whole 
attention and energy to the legal profession. He 
carried on bis social and political activities simultan¬ 
eously. 

During bis (ours of Che country while attending 
the Congress Sessions, Pandit Malaviya had the 
opportunity of observing the conditions in (he differ¬ 
ent spheres existing in the country and he came to 
the conclusion that in order to revitalise India as a 
nation, it was necessery to feed her youth with the 
ancient spiritual and moral food. This led him to 
organise in November 1990. a raeciing of eminent 
persons at the Muir Central College, Allahabad for 
establishing a suitable and commodious Boarding 
House where Hindu students coming from various 
parts of the country to prosecute their studies at the 
Colleges at Allahabad could live under proper supervi¬ 
sion and guidance, and receive instruction in such 
fundamental truths of the Hindu religion as are 
ac<^ted by Hindus of all denominations. Pandit 
Malaviya succeeded in securing the support of several 
leading gentlemen in this work besides that of 
Maharaja Prabhu Narayan Singh of Bunaras, and also 
of the then Lieutenant Governor of the United 
Provinces, Sir Antony MacDonnell. This resulted 
in the establishment of “The MacDonnell University 
Hindu Boarding House*' at Allahabad. While per¬ 
forming the opening ceremony of the building. Sir 
Antony MacDonnell said : 

was only in such boarding houses that proper 
religious and moral training could be given. It seems 
that the Hindus are beginning to feel their duties to 
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their children in this respect, Every dovernneni 
College in India should have a Hindu Boarding House 
attached to it, governed by the Hindus.” 

The burning desire to restore India to its past 
glory, the urge to combine religion with education for 
the purpose of developing the national spirit which 
was the foremost and pressing need of the country, 
the necessity of reorg-anising the Hindu Society and 
the need of placing at the service of the country 
efficiently trained young men of high moral character 
filled with patriotism and qualified to promote Indian 
industries in a variety of ways—all these worked 
together in the great mind of Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya and he conceived and put forward in 1904 
the idea of a University which would revive the best 
traditions of the ancient Gurukulas of India and 
which would combine with them the best traditions of 
the modern universities of the West where highest 
instruction was being imparted in Arts. Science and 
Technology. The idea took some Lime to mature 
and in December 1910. when Pandit Malaviya was 
almost in the first rank of practising lawyers, sacrific¬ 
ed the glowing prospcci.s of the profession to the 
supreme aim of hfs life—service of his country and 
the establishment of (he Hindu University at Banuras. 
He saw the fulfilment of his cherished dream in !9l6, 
guided the destinies of the University as iu Vice- 
Chancellor nil Sepl 1939 and served it till the last 
moment of his life. 

Though the B.inarns Hindu University was the 
magnum opus of MaUiviyaji, he did not confine his 
activities to the University only. He continued to be 
a beacon light in every activity of the coaniry -politi- 
cal. social, religious, and educational. He w.is elect¬ 
ed President of the Indian National Congress four 
times (1909, i9lK. 1932and 193.3). 

Malaviyaji was. in the words of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, 'V giant among men. one of those who laid 
the foundation of modern Indian Nationalism and 
year by year, built up brick by brick and stone by 
stone, the noble edifice of Indian freedom**. 

He lived the typical life of a pious and orthodox 
Hindu, the life of a yogi, who renounced all selfish 
pursuits and devoted himself solely to the service of 
his motherland. He w is an embodiment of love. 
His pure and spotless character, his unparalleled self- 
sacrifice and manifold services will always remain a 
source of inspiratioo to the Indian people. 

He left his mortal remains on the 12lh November 
1946, but the great work that he has done and ht.s 
sacrifice has made him immortal. As Gandhiji said 
in 1946, “Malaviyaji, the adored of Bharatvarsha is 
dead, long live Malaviyajr*. □ 
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Banaras Hiadu Uaiversity : Important Milestones 

1916 Foundation Stone of the University is laid on Vasant Panchami Day. 

1917 Central Hindu College, Kamachha declared a constiiuenl College of the University and the Univer¬ 
sity starts functioning on October 1, 

1918 College of Oriental Learning and Theology and Teachers Training College arc started; the first 

University examination is held; Building construction commences in May. 

1919 Engineering College opens with courses in Mechanical and Electrical Engineering; the first convo¬ 
cation is held in January. 

1921 Central Hindu College shifts to new site on the University Campus. 

1923 peparlmcnt of Mining and Metallurgy starts working as part of Engineering College; Law College 
is established; University Training Corps (UTCL now known as National Cadet Corps (NCC) 
commences work 

1924 Department of Industrial Chemistry starts with Ceramic Technology Section. 

1925 I2ih Session of Indian Science Congress is held. 

1928 Faculty of Ayurveda Medicine and Surgery is constituted in July. 

1929 Women’s College is opened. 

1931 Institute of Agricultural Research is established. 

1932 Department of Pharmaceutical Chemistry starts functioning. 

1933 Science I>cpartmcnts of Central Hindu College are constituted into a separate College of Science. 

1936 Dcparinicnt of Ceramics and Glas.s Technology is formed; College of Technology comprising 

Departments of Industrial Chemistry, Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Glass and Ceramics Technology 
comes into existence. 

1941 Opening ceremony of the Sayaji Rao Gaekwad Central Library is performed; 28th Session of Indian 
Science Congress is held. 

1942 Mahatma Gandhi addresses Special Convocation on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee Cele¬ 
brations of the University. 

|944 Department of Geography is established as part of the Faculty of Science. 

1945 College of Mining and Metallurgy is established. 

1940 Mah.imana Miilaviya, Founder of ihc University, passesaway on November 12; Construction of the 
Viswanaih Mandir commences: Institute of Agriculture Research acquires the status of a College of 
Agriculture. 

1947 Intermediate classes of Central Hindu College and College of Science are shifted to the old Central 
Hindu College buildings and thus the Central Hindu College is reborn. 

1950 College of Music and Fine Arts is founded: Bharat Kala Bhavan becomes an integral part of the 
I'nivcrsity; College of Indology comes into existence. 

1956 Department isf Civil Fngincering is added to the Engineering College. 

I9f>() College Medical Sciences is established and M.B S. course starts in September. 

1961 Mahaniuna Malnviyaji centenary is celebrated- 

(9M Centre of Advanced Study in Philosophy is established 

1965 Central Hindu College, Kamachha i.s abolished and all University classes return to the campus. 

1966 University Celebrates Golden Jubilee: B.H-U. Act is amended resulting in abolition of the College 
8v>icrn (excepting W-smen's College) and the establishment of the Faculty system; Construction of 
Viswanath Mandir is completcd. 

1968 Institute of Tcchnoiocv formed by integrating the Engineering Cvollege, the College of Mining and 
Metallurgy: 55th session of Indian Science C ongress is held. 

1969 1 acuities of Theology and Oriental Learning merge into a single Faculty of Oriental Learning and 
Theology. 

1970 College of Medical Sciences becomes Institute of Medical Sciences. 

1971 Department of Electronics Engineering comes into being as part of the Insiilule of Technology; 
Faculty of Social Sciences comprising the Departments of Economics, History, Political Science, 
Psychology and Sociology- 

1975 Yoga Sadhana Kendra (Centre for Yoga) is established on Vasant Panchami Day. 

1976 Umversity Celebrates Diamond Jubilee, Foundation Stone of ‘‘Swatantrata Bhavan" is laid. 

1977 Schools of Life Sciences. Materials Science and Technology and Languages are constituted. 

1978 Computer is ordered and building of the Computer Centre commences; Faculty of Medical 
Sciences bifurcates into Faculties under the Institute of Medical Sciences, namely, the Faculty 
of Medicine and the Faculty of Indian Medicine: Faculty of Music and Fine Arts bifurcates into 
the Faculty of Performing Arts and the Faculty of Visual Arts. 

1980 College of Agricultural Sciences gets elevated to Institute of Agricultural Sciences, Centres of 
Advanced Study in Metallurgy and Botany get established; Computer Centre is inaugurated. 

1981 68th Session oflndian Science Congress is held. 

198? } 25 th Birth Anniversary Celebrations of Mahamana under the joint auspices of Govt, of India 

and BHU. 
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BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 

A Synoptic View 

(Established : 4th Feburary, 1916) 

I. STATUS & NU MBERS 

1. instifute *. Technology, Medical Sciences* Agricultural Sciences 

2. Facttlties : 14 3. Departments: 112 4. Schooh <Sc Centres i Centre for 

Nepal Studies, School of Material Sciences, School of Biomedical Engineering, 

School of Biochemical Engineering, School of Biotechnology 

5. Adianced Centres : Botany, Zoology & Met. Engineering 

6. Cosisr: Bioebero., Physics, Chemistry, Mining, Chemical, Botany, Zoology, Electrical Engineer¬ 
ing, Met. Engineering, Chemistry 

7. U G.C. Special Assistance : Physics, Geology. Mining Engineering, Ceramic. Bioclicra. (IMS), 
Electronics Engg., Philosophy, Geography and Commerce 

8. Afajor Research Project ; Internationa! : 15 National &, other Out-agcncy Projects : 939 

9- Memorial Lectures : Malaviyaji, Gandhiji, Dr. Annie Besant, Pandit Jawahartal Nehru, Dr. B.R. 
Ambedkar & Exten.sion Lectures. 

10. National A^vards Conferred: {Present Faculty) 

(fl) INSA F'Cllowships : 16 (hj S.S. Bhatnagar Award : 4 

(c) ICAR Hari Cm Trust Award 2 

id) Waiumull Foundation (U S.A.) Honor Summus Medal ... i 

11. Books {Written hy Teachers: About 400 

12. Books /folding : Sayaji Rao Gaekward Library : over 7 lakhs. 

U. COMPOSITION OF COMMUNITY 

1. Students: 13507 2. Foreign Students : 212 

3. Teachers 1666 (Exclusive of Temp. & Recent Plan Posts) 

4. Non-Teaching Siafl \ 4916 (Exclusive of Research Scholars & other programmes) 
lU, RESIDENTIAL FACILITIES 

1. Students: 46 Hostels (7,770 students residing in Hostels) 

2. Quarters for fjnpknecs : Teaching: 597 Non-Tcaching : 594 

IV. SCHOLARSHIPS 

J. R. F. 941 Out-A.eency J R. F. : 1448 

FndoM'ments : J. R. F. ; 17 Scholarships : 137 

V. STUDENTS AMENITIES 

Hind Flying Club, University Employment & Guidance Bureau. Health Centre, Banking, 
Swimming Pool, Amphi Theatre. N.C.C., N.S.S , Hobby Centre & Mountaineering. Etc. 

VI. CONFERENCE FACILITIES 

MMV Auditorium, Music Auditorium. Arts Auditorium. Law School Conference Room, Chemi¬ 
cal Engineering Auditorium. SWATANTRATA BHAWAN (Hall of Independence) <2(X>0 Capacity). 
Electronics Engineering Auditorium. Seminar & Lecture Rooms facilities, L. D. Guest House, 
University Guest House. Faculty Exchange Building. 

Vlf. SUPPORTING SERVICES 

U.W.D,, E.W S,, Town Commillcc, Dairy & Agricultural Farm. B.H.U. Press. Publication Cell, 
S- S. Hospital (around IfKX) beds Allopathic and 150 beds indigenous medicine). Ayurvedic Pharmacy, 
Instrumentation Centre. Employees' Dispensaries, Public Relations, Cafetaria A Canteen*. 

VIII. places of INTEREST 

Malaviya Bhawan, Bharat Kala Bhawan. Vishwanatb Temple. Swaianirata Bhawan, Sayaji Rao 
Gaekwad Library and the Campus itself. 

IX. IMPORTANT LANDMARKS 

1929 : Malaviyaji : Convocation Address on ''National System of Education'*. 

1942 : Silver Jubilee : Convocation Address by Mahatma Gandhiji & Quit India Movement. 

1946 : Mahamana breathes his last in Malavtya Bhawan- 

1961 : Mahamana Madan Mohan Malaviyaji's Centenary Celebrations. 

1966: Golden Jubilee. 1976: Diamond jubilee. 

1987: 125th Birth Anniversary Celebrations of Mahamana under the joint auspices of Government 
of India and B H.U. 

X, FINANCES 

Block Grant: Rs. 32.00 Crorcs Universitv Receipts : 2.55 Crorcs. 

XI. UNIVERSITY MAINTAINED HIGHER SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Central Hindu Boys School, Centra! Hindu Girls School, Ranvir Sanskrit Vidyalaya, & Kcndriya 
Vidyalaya. 
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ASSOCIATION OF INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 

63rd Annual Meeting 
BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
5-7 December^ 1988 
PROGRAMME 

Moodiy, 5 December 1988 

11*00 A.M* Opcaing of Book Exhibition by Shri L.P. Sahi, Minister of State for Education, 

Government of India 

11.15 A.M. Group Photograph 

11.30 A.M. InauguralFunciion 

Welcome Address — Prof. R.P. Rastogi, 

Vice-Chancellor, 

Banaras Hindu University 

Inaugural Address — Shri L.P. Sahi, 

Minister of Slate for Education, 

Government of India 

Presidential Address — Prof. P.V. SaWi, 

Vice-Chancellor, 

Marathwada Agricultural University and 
President, 

Association of Indian Universities 

Vole of Thanks — Prof. S.K. Agrawala 

Secretary, 

Association of Indian Universities 

3.00 P.M. Committee Meetings 

Toesdiy, 6 December 1988 

9.00 A.M. General Session 

3.00 P.M. Business Session (For Members only) 

6.30 P.M. Cultural Programme 

Wedoetday, 7 December 1988 

9.30 A.M. Special Discussion on Making the University System Work 

4.00 P.M. Concluding Remarks 
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BHU Hosts 63rd Anoual Meeting of the 
Association of Indian Universities 


The Association of Indian Uni¬ 
versities meets in its 63rd Annual 
Session at the sprawling Banaras 
Hindu University Campus on 5th to 
7th December, 19R8. To be presided 
over by Prof. P.V. Saivi, Vice 
Chancellor, Marathwada Agricul¬ 
tural University and President, 
Association of Indian Universities, 
the meeting wilt be inaugurated by 
Shri L.P. Sahi, Minister of State for 
Education, Government of India. 

A number of vital academic 
issues will come up for considera¬ 
tion of the General Body. Sri 
Krishnadevaraya University has 
proposed rural reconstruction 
through meaningful extension pro¬ 
grammes. As the universities work 
for only over 100 days in an acade¬ 
mic year, leisure time of both the 
faculty and siudems can be well 
utilised by rendering service to the 
rural community. The problems of 
rural health and sanitation, nutri¬ 
tion, modernisation of agriculture, 
motivation of rural people to take 
up meaningful eraployracot etc., 
can be effectively tackled by student 
volunteer* under the guidance of 
committed faculty members. It is 
suggested that extension be made a 
compulsory component of curri¬ 
culum and faculty members and 
students given proper orientation 
before being drafted in the pro¬ 
gramme. Gandhigrara Rural Insti¬ 
tute has suggested that the university 
should act as a brain bank for the 
Stotc and the Community, and play 
a greater role in solving the problems 
of the community where they are 
situated and their command area. 
It seeks to assign the role of a nodal 
agency to the proposed Stale 
Councils of Higher Education which 
should receive such problems and 
farm them out to the specific 
university departments for seeking 
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innovative solutfoos. The problems 
could be referred to the Council by 
the State Government as also other 
institutions. The Institute believes 
that in this way the knowledge 
gained and developed at the univer¬ 
sity will have a interface with real 
situations and help add luster and 
life to higher education. The role of 
universities in the National Literacy 
Mission will also come up for dis¬ 
cussion at the meeting. 

The proposal from Vikram Uni¬ 
versity seeks redesigning of course 
modules of the National Education 
Test for Junior Research Fellow¬ 
ships offered by the UOCand CSIR. 
It calls upon the UGC and CSIR 
to allocate funds to universities to 
conduct coaching classes for the 
intending students for National 
Education Test to give them proper 
guidance and coaching in developing 
cognitive activities like comprehen¬ 
sion, analysis, evaluation, under¬ 
standing, deductive and inductive 
reasoning, etc. 

Birla Institute of Technology, 
Mesra has proposed that a recom¬ 
mendation from the Association be 
made for lOOyi income lax exemp¬ 
tion to donations for endowment 
purposes as against the present 50%, 
subject, however, to the overall 
lO'^o of the donor’s total income. 

The proposal from Goa Univer¬ 
sity calls for setciog up of commu¬ 
nity colleges for the development of 
middle level professional manpower. 
Apart from reducing the number of 
youth adding to the ranks of the 
unemployed, the community college 
will give a vocational direction to 
the education system and also meet 
the craze for oniversity degrees. It 
is suggested that atleast one commu¬ 
nity allege in each state is esta¬ 


blished during the Eighth Five Year 
Plan as an experimental measure. 
Vikram University has proposed 
the establishment of a training 
institute for imparting training to 
entrants to the service cadre of 
middle and higher level educational 
administrators. 

A proposal from Tripura Uni¬ 
versity seeks waiving ihc clause 
pertaining to minimum teaching 
experience for appointment to the 
posts of Readers and Professors in 
the universities in respect of research 
scholars working in research insti¬ 
tutes. It is claimed that this will 
not only ensure mobility of scholars 
to and from universities and 
research institutions, but will also 
help avoid wastage when many a 
research scholar leave a project in 
the research institutes half way to 
join as a lecturer in a university or 
a college. By another proposal. 
Tripura University has suggc'.\ed 
that the clause that the Ph. 1). 
scholars must work within the 
icrriloTial jurisdiction of the univer¬ 
sity be dispensed with to enable the 
research scholars to wotk in specia¬ 
lised institutes under the guidance 
of recognised experts who may be 
stationed not within territorial 
jurisdiction of the university. 

A proposal from Haryana Agri¬ 
cultural University (HAU) seeks a 
study of the existing rules and pro¬ 
cedures for the appointment of Vice 
Chancellors for formulation of un¬ 
biased and uniform procedure. HAU 
will also like the General Body of 
the Vice Chancellors to discuss the 
issue of periodic assessment, moni¬ 
toring. accountability and evalua¬ 
tion of teachers. Apart from the 
internal system to assess the accoun¬ 
tability and evaluation by univer¬ 
sity authorities, it is proposed that 
the services of reputed academicians 
and other educational institutions 
should also be utilised. Similarly 
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tile proposal from Alagappa Uni¬ 
versity would like the General Body 
to discuss the issue of identifying 
thrust areas in research. It hopes 
evolving a mechaaism and identify¬ 
ing thrust areas will broaden the 
scope and utility of socially relevant 
research. Other issues likely to 
come up pertain to institution of 
fellowships by universities, housing 
factiitica for faculty, students and 
non-teaching employees, examina¬ 
tion reforms, establishment of regio¬ 
nal centres of UGC and setting up 
of co-operative bookshops on the 
university campuses. 

The General Body will also have 
for its consideration the reports of 
its visiting committees for regular 


membership of Ka»bi Vidyapith 
and Gulbarga University. It will 
also consider the applications for 
admission from Indira Gandhi 
Krishi Vishwavidyalaya, University 
of Agricultural Sciences. Dharwad, 
Avinashilingatn Institute of Home 
Science and Education for Women, 
North Gujarat University and Tri¬ 
pura University. Another important 
item to come up for discussion will 
be the removal of Vice Chancellors 
of Bihar and Madhya Pradesh 
universities. 

A special discussion on ‘Making 
the University System Work’ will 
be organised on 7 December. Two 
theme papers, one by Prof. Rais 
Ahmed. Former Vice-Chairman, 


University Grants Commission ao<i 
the other by Shri Anand Sarup, 
Chairman, National Book Trust 
will be presented. Panelists for the 
discussion include Shri Anil Bordia, 
Education Secretary, Ministry of 
Human Resource Development, 
Govt, of India; Prof. P. N. 
Srivastava, Member, Planning 
Commission; Prof. G. Ram Reddy, 
Vice Chancellor, Indira Gandhi 
National Open University; Prof- 
V.C. Kulandaiswamy, Vice Chance¬ 
llor, Anna University; Prof. Moonis 
Raza, Vice Chancellor, University 
of Delhi,' Prof. A Gnanani, Vic* 
Chancellor, Madras University; 
and Prof. R.P. Rasiogi, Vice 
Chancellor, Banaras Hindu Uni¬ 
versity. □ 



....in search of better books 

Prentice-Hall of India aims at providing university students with 
inexpensive text and reference books of standard and quality. Under 
the imprint of Eastern Economy Editions, more than 500 titles are 
naup available comprising mostly of reprints of outstanding 
American textbooks as well as original contributions of eminent 
Indian academics. 


Prentice-Hall of India constantly endeavours to maintain the 
excellence and the reccfgnition acearded to it by the prestigious 
institutions of learning. 

The list of publications includes titles on variegated subjects and 
disciplines like Busm^s Management, Computer Science, Engineering 
and Technology, Physical and Life Sciences and Hanianities, 

for a complete catalogue please write to ; 




Prentice^Hall of India 

M'97, Connaught Circus. New Delhi-110 001. 
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United Nations Week at Osmania 


The Osmania University Library 
in collaboration with the ICSSR 
Southern Regional Centre organised 
a week long programme to celebrate 
the United Nations Day by organi¬ 
sing Book Exhibition, a film 
show, a symposium, an Elocution 
Competition and Orientation for 
the students and researchers to 
xhc United Nations Depository 
collection. 

The U-N. W'eek and Book 
Exhibition was inaugurated by Dr. 
S.K. Verroa. Director, Central 
Institute of English and Foreign 
Languages. Prof- K. Madhusudhan 
Reddy. Principal, University 
College of Arts & Social Sciences, 
Osmania University delivered the 
keynote address while Prof. E G. 
Parameshwaran, Director, ICSSR* 
SRC, presided. 

Mr. N.B. Inamdar, University 
Librarian, explained the objectives 
of organizing the programme and 
invited the student community and 
reseafebers to avail of this opportu¬ 
nity to know about the U.N. and 
its various agencies and ihcir con¬ 
tribution to the world peace and 
social and economic development 
of the people of the world by 
listening to experts and referring 
the documents displayed and avail¬ 
able in Depository collection. 

Prof. S.K. Verma in his inau¬ 
gural address traced the develop¬ 
ments that led to establishment of 
this world organisation. He said 
that various agencies, particularly 
the ones devoted to Economic. So¬ 
cial and Cultural programmes were 
trying to build firm bases of peace 
in this maddening world of cut¬ 
throat competition and hunger for 
power. He appreciated the com¬ 
mendable work being done by U.N. 
and its agencies for removing illi¬ 
teracy and ignorance and creating 
a spirit in the minds of men for 
peace, justice, and freedom. Prof. 
Verma said that U.N. deserved the 


support of the entire world so that 
it could achieve its objectives. 

Prof. K. Madhusudhan Reddy, 
who delivered the keynote address, 
pointed out the dichotomy of 
valuM that were implicit in this 
organisation and aspirations of the 
people of the 3rd world countries. 
Prof. Reddy was of the opinion 
that world powers were not allow- 
iag (he United Nations to play its 
role effectively. Maybe limited 
wars but they were fought in more 
numbers after the United Nations 
came into existence. He deplored 
that in spite of this world forum 
the areas of tension have shifted to 
the 3rd world countries and acting 
as big hindrance in their elTorts of 
social, economic and cultural up¬ 
lift of vast masses- He. however, 
held that in spile of all these short¬ 
comings there was no altcrnaiivc 
to (his Body and therefore, it need 
be supported, particularly by the 
people in 3rd world countries. 

In his presidential remarks 
Prof. E.G. Parameshwaran dwell 
upon (he contribution of Unesco, 
FAO, UNICEF and other agencies 
and said one had to give proper 
weightage to their activities and 
particularly mentioned about 
Adult Education and Child Health 
Programmes. Certainly, the at¬ 
mosphere created by the United 
Nations and its various agencies 
was conducive for a belter world, 
he concluded. 

To mark the occasion, a Sympo¬ 
sium of Unesco's contribution to 
Social and Cultural Development 
of the world was also organised at 
which Prof. J V, Raghavendra Rao 
of Dept, of Sociology and Prof. 
Rama S. Melkote of Dept, of 
Political Science were the main 
speakers. 

Prof. Raghavendra Rao, said 
that Unesco was taking care of 
psychological factors through its 
welfare activities like education. 


cultural development, scientific and 
technological aspects, and com¬ 
munication, and striving to develop 
the human resources. He empha¬ 
sised the point that such efforts 
could Jay the foundation for better 
understanding and appreciation 
among the people of the world He 
dwell at length about the projects 
to illiteracy, child welfare, remov¬ 
ing of hunger and diseases that are 
being supported by Unesco. He 
particularly mentioned about scien¬ 
tific and technological activities in 
the third world countries which 
would help the younger generation 
to enter the 21st century with 
gre^iter confidence and competence. 

Prof. Rami S. Melkote, was of 
the opinion that ideas and ideals 
pursued by Unesco were of great 
value. She cited various resolu¬ 
tions passed by Unesco in 1972 in 
funhcrance of peace and undcr- 
sianding, removal of racial dis- 
eriminution, respect for human 
riglits. etc. 

Prof. Radhakrishna Sharma, 
the Dirccior of the Symposium, 
said tb.it Unesco had propounded 
that cultural heritage of any 
country was not its preserve, but it 
was a preserve of the entire world. 
He fell that the role of Unesco in 
propagation of ideas relating to 
education and culture were bound 
to contribute to creating a better 
environment that will lead to the 
lasting peace on earth. 

The Osmania University Lib¬ 
rary is a Depository of the United 
Nations Documents and a member 
of Unesco Club U receives docu¬ 
ments from the Unifed Nations and 
in various agcnci 's as a part of 
this depository arrangements. 
There are at prcsoni seven thousand 
United Nations Documents includ¬ 
ing, verbatim debates of the 
Security Council and General 
Assembly and other important 
reports from the various agencies 
of United Nations. By celebrating 
this week long programme, the 
Library brings to the notice of 
Post-graduate students, researchers 
and faculty members the invaluable 
collection available in the U.N. 
Section of Osmania University 
Library for study and research. 


n 
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World Congress on 
Universities in 
Development 

The Fourth Worid Congress of 
the Departments of French Studies 
is being hcM in New Delhi between 
14-20 December, 1988 to discuss 
the role of Universities in develop¬ 
ment in the specific context where 
French language is the instrument 
of communication. Hosted by the 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, the 
Congress is being organized under 
the aegis of the Canada based 
Association of Universities where 
French is taught or is a medium of 
instruction (AUPELI ). The New 
Delhi Congress would highlight 
the role the leaching and learning 
of French can play in creating 
awareness of the issues of progress 
and change and in contributing to 
their problem solving in a com- 
paiativt fr'Amew’vitk, Over 
gales from about 1^0 universities 
from India and abroad are expect¬ 
ed to participate in the Congress 
which is being held for the first 
time anywhere in Asia. 

AUPIT.1', which is a non- 
Gove rnaienial International Asso¬ 
ciation came into being in 1961. 
It is a niulti-discipiinary interna¬ 
tional I'urum with a world-wide 
membc^^hip of ISO Universities 
and 400 Departments of French 
Studies. It seeks to ol^cr a perma¬ 
nent platform for University Insti¬ 
tutions to evaluate and assess the 
role of universities in national 
and international life and their 
role m promoting socio cultural 
development of their respective 
societies. 

AUPELF is an associate mem¬ 
ber of the International Associa¬ 
tion of Univc i 'i ics and has con¬ 
sultative status with UNESCO. 

Chair in Applied 
Economics 

The Univemity Grants Commis¬ 
sion (UGC) has instituted a chair 
in applied economics which will be 


available to an outstanding scholar 
from SAARC countries with esta¬ 
blished reputation and signiheant 
contribution in his held of specia¬ 
lisation. 

The chair will be located either 
al the Delhi School of Economics, 
Delhi University or at the Gokhale 
Institute of Politics and Econo¬ 
mics, Pune (Maharashtra). 

The tenure of this Chair would 
be of two years extendable by one 
more year. Besides the Chair, the 
UGC has also approved the insti¬ 
tution of six SAARC fellowships 
and 12 scholarships to be made 
available at different universities 
and institutions. 

The six fellowships, cachofone 
year duration, would be awarded 
to experienced scholars with pub¬ 
lished works of high quality from 
SAARC countries. These will be 
in the fields of education, environ¬ 
ment, agriculture, mass communi* 
cation, language and literature, 
transport engineering and applied 
economics. 

The 12 scholarships have been 
slotted for master’s programme in 
business administration, bio-che¬ 
mistry, social work, food techno¬ 
logy and home science for women. 

The University Grants Com¬ 
mission would be the local agency 
for scrutinising the applications for 
all the 19 scholastic positions recei¬ 
ved from the member countries 
through SAARCsecretariat. 

Similarly, nominations of Indian 
nationals will also be made by the 
UGC through the Government of 
India for SAARC countries. 

Prof Pitke named 
for the World Body 

Prof. M.V. Pitke of the Tata 
Institute of Fundamental Research 
(TIFR) and Director, Centre for the 
Development of Telematics, has 


been appointed by Prof. Abdus 
Salam Nobel Laureate, to be a 
member of the steering committee 
of the International Centre for 
High Technology and New Mate¬ 
rials. 

This appointment is in recogni¬ 
tion of the pioneering efforts 
undertaken by Prof. Pitke to pro¬ 
pagate indigenous and self-reliant 
development of electronics, com¬ 
puter and information technology 
in the third world countries. 

A group of scientists, headed by 
Prof. Phke, has already been 
working on the project at the 
International Centre for Theoreti¬ 
cal Physics. 

Funded by the Italian Govern¬ 
ment the International Centre for 
High Technology and New Mate¬ 
rials, headed by Prof. Abdus 
Salam, will strive to help the deve¬ 
loping countries in the indigenisa- 
tioQ and development of high tech¬ 
nology and new materials through 
dissemination of the state of the 
art technology in the areas of 
computers, electronics and infor¬ 
mation. The centre has a unique 
objective of bridging the techno¬ 
logy gap between the developing 
countries and the developed coun¬ 
tries, especially in the frontier 
areas of computers and informa¬ 
tics. 

The appointment of an Indian 
scientist to the steering committee 
of an international centre is also a 
recognition of the leadership pro¬ 
vided by India in the field of high 
tech indigenisation. 

UGC Grant for 
Gandhi Varsity 

Mahatma Gandhi University, 
which was recognised by the 
University Grants Commission 
(UGC) only recently has been sanc¬ 
tioned Rs. 75 lakh as the first grant 
by the UGC. The grant has to be 
utilised during the remaining one- 
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&lKi*a>half years of the Seventh 
Plan. Rs, 20 lakh has been sanc¬ 
tioned for the university library 
and Rs. 28 lakh each for hostels 
for women and men. 

The State Government was ex¬ 
pected to bear 25 per cent of the 
cost of the women's hostel and 50 
per cent of the cost of the men's 
hostel. 

Research Facilities in 
Materials Science 

Thapar Corporate Research and 
Development Centre ^TCRDC), an 
integral part of the Thapar Insti¬ 
tute of Engineering and Techno¬ 
logy, Patiala (TIET), has selected 
Materials Science as one of its 
major research areas. At present 
the Materials Science Division is 
very well equipped for carrying 
out the processing, characterization 
and evaluation of different mate¬ 
rials, The existing facilities include 
Scanning Electron Microscope, 
Hydraulic Press, X*Ray Diffracio* 
meter. Image Analyser, Vacuum 
and other atmosphere furnaces. 
Powder making equipments, Me- 
tallographic and powder charade- 
rization instruments. 

The research is carried out in 
the fields of Powder Metallurgy, 
Alloy Design and Development, 
Composite Materials and Ceramics. 
In addition to the projects in these 
thrust areas, the Division is provi¬ 
ding services to various industries 
for Materials Analysis and Failure 
Analysis of structural components. 

At present work is in progress 
under three projects; Develop¬ 
ment of Electrical Contact Mate¬ 
rials; Development of Rare Earth 
Permanent Magnets; and Compu¬ 
terized Alloy Design and Develop¬ 
ment 

New Dept of 
Science Set Up 

The Government of West Bengal 
is reported to have created a new 
D^artment of Science and Techno- 


A council was set up with the 
Chief Minister as the Chairman, at 
the inaugural meeting of the 
Department held recently. Dr. 
D.K. Bose, Vice-Chairman of the 
state planning board, was appoin¬ 
ted the Vice-Chairman of the 
council. Distinguished scientists 
Dr, Sushil Mukherjec, Dr. Ramen 
Poddar, and Dr. B,D. Nag Chou- 
dhuri were present. 

According to sources, it was 
decided that the council would 
encourage and monitor research in 
the field of energy, hio-tcchnology 
and plant chemistry. 

Lasers for Physicists 
& Chemists 

A 7 day Workshop on Lasers 
for Physicists and Chemists was 
recently organised at the Depart¬ 
ment of Physics, Dr. Harisingh 
Gour University. The first of its 
kind to be held in the State, the 
Workshop was tponsored by 
MAPCOST, DST, INSA and 
BARC, 

Prof. T.S. Muriy, former Direc¬ 
tor General of the M.P. Council for 
Science & Technology who inaugu¬ 
rated the Workshop stressed that 
there should be proper and effective 
relationship between scientisU and 
planners at the stale level. He 
called upon the funding agencies to 
finance the Universities in a big 
way. He advised the researchers 
to move out of their laboratories 
and develop contacts with people 


Birsa Agriculture University 
(BAU) has laid special emphasis 
on oilseeds and pulses in its con¬ 
sistent endeavour to perfect tech¬ 
nological innovations which could 


and their leaders. Prof, ^urty 
lauded the contribution of Pandit 
Nehru in the area of science and 
technology and said that there can 
be no technology without basic 
scientific research- 

Mr. M L. Jain, the Vicc-Chanccl- 
lor of the University, highlighted 
the benefits of the laser technology. 

Fourteen leading User specia¬ 
lists and 30 participants attended 
the workshop. 

CoinmonweaUh of 
Learning 

prof. G. Ram Reddy, the Vice- 
Chancellor. Indira Gandhi National 
Open University, is reported to 
have been appointed on the board 
of governors of the Commonwealth 
of Lciirning. 

Headed by Lord Briggs, dis¬ 
tinguished historian and aiuhoriiy 
on broadcasting and communica¬ 
tion, the ‘Commonwealth of l.eani- 
ing‘ has been created to widen 
acces.s to opportunities for learning 
throughout the Commonwealth. 

Academy of Adventure 

The Stale Government of Guja¬ 
rat is reported to have decided to 
SCI up an Academy of Adventure to 
encourage cultural and adventurous 
activities. 

The academy will sc! up the 
necessary infrastructure to train 
youth in mountaineering, irccking, 
boating .ind sca-faring activities. 


take out the farmers from the 
present morass and lift the subsis¬ 
tence farming to the stage of pro¬ 
ductive farming. 

Within the overall framework 
of resource optimisation the dry 
land technology has basically 
aimed at maximising Kharif pro- 



BAU Emphasises 
Dryland Farming 
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duction and growing remunerative 
rabi crop thereby increasing the 
cropping intensity and better land 
utilisation. Various facets of crop 
production have been integrated into 
a viable, stable and remunerative, 
technology. Cropping system have 
been evolved for different land 
situations, such as inter cropping 
for uplands and sequence as well as 
relay cropping for medium lands. 

F'or uplands, emphasis has been 
placed on crop diversification 
through drought resistcni crops like 
Sorghum and Madua (Ragi) Soy¬ 
bean and Groundnut and other 
productive crops like maize. 

Due attention has been given to 
tailor crop varieties of proper ma¬ 
turity having drought resistant 
capacity and good > iclding ability 
to suit various situations. Of the 
ouisianding varieties mention may 
be made of lirown Gora 2>1‘) 
Hirsa Madua-1 Sunaina rn green 
grani IJirsa Aulihi*! in horse gram. 
Swarnarcklia in peas. Birsa ground- 
nut-l. 2 and 3, Priya in I'rench 
been, etc, I'or dryland technology 
to succeed it has to be vic\>cd as 
8 sysiem rather than a conglome¬ 
ration of individual crops. 

National Seminar on 
Forestry Education 

Wideranging changes in the 
forestry education and training 
system to meet research and 
management needs, have been 
suggested by forestry experts and 
educationists at a national seminar 
on “Forestry education and Iratn- 
ings in India/' at the Forests Re¬ 
search Institute. Dr. R.M. Singhal, 
Secretary, Society of Indian Fores¬ 
ters, said the introduction of fore¬ 
stry as a subject in school has been 
suggested as also post-graduate and 
doctoral courses The curriculum 
at the higher level should include 
courses in mass education. 

A two-way movement of scien¬ 
tists from universities into research 


establishments of Forests Depart¬ 
ments and forests officers into 
universities has been suggested. 

Terming the present two-year 
training for Indian Forest Services 
probationers as inadequate, the 
experts at the seminar have sugges¬ 
ted additional eight months of job 
orientation. Probationers should 


also be attached to oational insti¬ 
tutes of the region so that they 
come to understand the local 
problems. 

E very five years, a short course 
at the Indian Institute of Forestry 
Management, Bhopal, was also 
recommended. 



INSAT-IB Programme of UGC 


Ik^twcen 2ist December to 3Ist 
IX‘C.. 1988 the fitllowing schedule 
of telecast on higher education 
through INSAT-IB under the aus¬ 
pices of the University Grants 
CommissKm will be observed. The 
programme is of one hoar duration 
every day from 12.45 p.m. lo 1.45 
p.m, (Repeated from 4 p.m. to 
5 p,m.) and will be available on 
the TV Nctw'ork throughout the 
country. For the viewers in Delhi 
and surrounding areas these pro¬ 
grammes can be seen on the second 
channel. 


if 


Ethnographic Film—Different 
‘■perspectives'’ 

“Erosion Central” 


24.12.88 

“Literature & Music—11“ 
“Heincr Scheppers—A Pup- 


petear 


2512.88 


No Telecast 


26.12.88 


21.12.88 


“Mechanics of Metal Cutting* 
“Flint Implements” 
“Cyloskclcton” 


22 , 12.88 


<( 


.Sequential Circuits” 
“Understanding Poetry—III’ 
“Srinivasa Ramanujan” 


23.12.88 


“Philosophy of Science—Of 
More and Less—I : 

A Tour in Philosophy of 
Science’* 


“The Unstable Nucleus” 
‘‘Linear Programming” 


“Water Spider 
27.12.88 


1 > 




The Ceramic Art in Japan” 
“Domains of Learning” 

“Pancha Karma—11: 
Pradhan Karma” 


28 12.88 


‘‘Science and Technology & the 
Universities—An Interview 
with Dr. V.S, Arunacbalam” 
“Cartography : Interpreting 
Maps—1” 

“Condemned to Progress” 
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29.12.88 

'‘Logic Circuits” 

^'Fossils : Stories in Stone” 
*‘How to Read a Contemporary 
Poem I” 

30.12.88 

“Philosophy of Science— 

Of More and Less-II 
From Quality to Quantity” 


Australia's higher education 
institutions will be linked by a 
sophisticated computer network 
under a proposal agreed to by uni¬ 
versity and college bodies. The 
joint plan will see the development 
of a National Academic Computer 
Netw‘ork linking the nation's 21 
universities and 43 institutions of 
higher education. Academics and 
administrators will be able to com¬ 
municate directly with each other 
and colleagues in New Zealand 
and other countries, exchanging 
letters, research data, reports and 
statistics. 

The decision to proceed with 
development of the network follows 
months of work by a joint steering 
committee of the Australian Vice- 
Chancellors' Committee and the 
Australian Committee of Directors 
and Principals. The Chairman of 
the Committee, Professor Ken 
McKinnon, Vice-Chancellor of 
The University of Wollongong, 
said that the network was an 
ess^tial development {<h higher 
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'‘Ethnographic Film—I 
Monologue” 

“Dearer than Diamonds” 
3l.t2.«8 

“Literature & Music HI” 
“Home Science goes to the 
Village” 


education. This network will give 
academics the chance to co-operate 


more ei^Uy in their research,” he 
said. “They will be able to ‘talk’ 
to each other across the country, 
discussing their work without 
moving from their desks.” 

Professor McKinnon said the 
network would eventually give staff 
access to specialised facilities such 
as supercomputers, design software, 
databases and the preparation of 
graphics. The network will have 
a dedicated over^vcas link so that 
staff can link to international com¬ 
puting facilities—particularly im¬ 
portant for academics who are part 
of an international community with 
specialist interests, 


^ 
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High-Tech Network for Aostrmliaii 
Universities 


AIU Library 

Established in 1%5, the AIU Library has acquired over the years a valuable collection of books 
and documents on Higher Education. Among ihe topics prominently represented are Educational 
Sociology. Educational Planning, Educational Administration, Teaching & Teachers’ Training, 
Examinations, Economics ol Education and Country Studies. Developing fields of Adult Education, 
Continuing Education and Disumcc F-ducalioo, and Educational Technology are also well stocked. 
The Library is parucularly strong in its collection of reports whether they are on the setting up of 
different universities or on the state of Higher Education. Files of Annual Reports of different 
universities are also maintained Readers arc kept informed of the latest acquisitions through our 
column Additions to AIU Libniry’ 

The Library also receives about a KXl peritKlical titles on Higher Education All these are indexed 
regularly and a select list appears cs'cry month as ‘(’urreni Documentation in Education', 

Doctoral Degrees awarded during the preceding month are reported as ‘Theses of the Month’, 
while registrations made for such degrees are flashed as Research in Progress’. Bibliographies are also 
compiled and supplied on demand 

Research Scholars and sludcnis of education arc welcome to use these resources. The Library is 
orK*n fotrn q 00 a m to 5.30 p.m Monday through Friday. Access can also be had through inter 
(ibr.irv loan for which requisition must he made through your Librarian 



A List of Research Scholars Registered for Doctoral Degrees of Indian Universities 


SOCIAL SClKNCr S 

Psychology 

L Singh. Shohhii a stUily oj ptrsortnt! and oraanicatioHat 
df!erminaati of taping xtrategiei. UHU. Dr A.K. Srivastaya» 
Department of Psychology. Danaras Hindu University. 
Varanasi, 

Social Work 

1. Ka*i. B.T. A Study of fht Muslim Satyashodhak 
Mandol as a soeinl reform in ^fah^Jrashfra. Shivaji. 

Dr. A.D. Madgulakar» Chh. Shahu Central Institute of Busi¬ 
ness Education and Research, Kolhapuf- 


Kcrala. Dr. JayaDt Mukerji, Lakshmibai National College of 
Physical Education, Trivandrum. 

Home Scienrr 

Agarival, Anjana. F.Jfectof essentia! oils as protedant 
against pulse beetle cellasohruehus ehinesis Linn, infecting 
puhes during storage and their impact on nutritive value and 
acceptabHity of these species. Delhi. Dr, K.K, Kapur* 
Head, Department of Community Resource Management, 
Lady Irwin ColleBc, New Delhi. 

HUMANITIES 

Philosophy 


Political Science 

1 N ’gi. Sudesh. PoUttea! and social approach to adult 

education : A case study of If P. H-l*. Dr J. Alam Assoc. 
Prof.. Department of Political Science, Himachal Pradesh, 

Uotversiiy, Shimla. 

EcoBomIct 

I. Lalao, Bfikhesh Chandra LaL The roh of foreign 
In the economic development of Sepal. DHU. Dr. . . 
Mishra, Department of Economics. Banaras Hindu Uni- 

venlty, Varanasi. 


1. Anuradha. The problem of religious knowledge. 
Panjab. Prof. Dharmendra Gocl, Department oTPhilosophy, 
PanjabUnivcTsuy, Chandigarh. 

2. Francis Sur Mahi. A critical attolysis of the concept 
of ultimate reality in the old and new testament. Devi Ahilya. 
Dr. R.S. Sharma. Prof- and Head, Department of Philosophy. 
Indore Christi.Tn College, Tndorc. 

3. Sherly, N-R. Ordinary language philosophy : A study. 
Kerala. Dr. D. Nesy, Lecturer, Department of Philosophy, 
Govt. Women’s College, Trivandrum. 


MbcaHob 

,, Radh«.kri»t,oao Naif. N.R. Hi<,orical 
tports in Kerala during post itulepemienee period, 19^7-1957. 
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4, Simon, Satish Smart. Kaling Tood ke darshan ka 
aloehanatmak adhyayan. Devi Abiiya. Dr. R.N. Vyas, 17/2 
Raj Mohalla North Indore, 
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A Literature 

English 

1. Bbatla, Anupaiu. EamiUai conflict in the seUcted ptays 
of Arthur Miller. HP. Dr. B.S. pathania, Dcpariment of 
English, Himachal Pradesh University, Shimla. 

2. Chandel. Narvir Singh. J-I>. Salinger and Churning 
of faiths : Zen f^edanla, Christianity Tantra : A study of the 
spiritual and secular crisis of the Salinger Here. HP. Dr. 
Priya Vrat Bisht, Department of English, Govt. College 
Mandi. 

3. Jacob. P.J. Myth and ritual in the itoveh of Rata Rao 
tnd R K. fiaroyan. Kerala. Dr. N. Viswanathan. Prof., Insti¬ 
tute of English, University of Kerala, Trivandrum. 

4. Natr Rohini Desire in Southern e.xperiene a.\ n-flec- 
ted in the short stories of Endora Weity, Carson MeCutlers 
and Flanttey D‘ Connor. Kerala Dr. K. Radha, Reader, 
Institute of English, Univrsity of Kerala, Trivandrum. 

5. Prabhakar. Paresh K. Je rome Darid Salinger's Glass 
Family : An interpretation. HP. Dr. Som P. Sharma, Depart¬ 
ment oF English, Himachal Pradesh University, Shimla. 

6. Puri, Salya Pal. Mvthieai and fahulisiie mode in the 
novels of William Golding: A select study. HP. Dr. Shyam 
M. Ansari. Department of English, Himachal Pradcih Uni* 
versily. Shimla. 

7. Santosh, B. The aesthetics of Indian paralled cinema 
1970-8S. Kerala. Dr. V. Rajakrishnan. Reader, Department 
of English, University of Kerala, Trivandrum 

8. Sharma, Inder Dev. Sri Aurohindo's Savitri : A study 
inperspective; a jungian interpretation. HP. Dr. PriyaVrai 

Department of Engltth, Govt. College, Mandi. 

9. Unnithan, M. Gopalakri^nao The use of English in 
Trivandrum City : A socio linsuisiic study. Kerala. Dr. V. 
Syaraala, Prof., Department of English, All Saints College, 
Trivandrum. 

to, Varma, B, Kerala. The self in Roe/hke's poetry. 
Kerala. Dr. A. Jameela Beegum. Lecturer. Institute of Eng¬ 
lish, University of Kerala, Trivandrum. 

H. Yadav, Manasvi. Depiction of Sikh culture in Indo’ 
English fiction. Panjab. Prof. Darshan Singh, Department of 
Guru Nanak Sikh Studies, Panjab University. Chandigarh and 
Dr, R.K. Srivastava, Prof., Department of English, Guru* 
Nanak Dev University, Amritsar. 

Sanskrit 

1. Charuvtia, Manimohaaan M. The spotavada of Bhat’ 
trhari and the logos theory of Plato : A comparative study. 
Kerala. Dr. Jacob Kattackal, Centre for Vedanta Studies, 
University of Kerala, Kariavaliom. 

2. Garde, Radha. Ras Chandrika ka kavya shastriya 
odhyayan. HS Gour. Dr. Radha Ballabb Tripathi, Prof, and 
Head, Department of Sanskrit, Dr. Hari Singh Gour Vithwa- 
vidyalaya, Sagar. 

3. Jain, Ravtnder Kumar. Amitgatikrit Yogsaar prabhrit 
ka sameekshatmak adhyayan. BHU. Dr. Kamlesh Kumar 
Jain. Lecturer, Department of Jain Baudb Darshan, Banaras 
Hmdu University, Varanasi. 

4. Khiste, Vinod Kumar, hfahtunahopodkyay fiarayan 
^uuM Khtstc Mahe^hagaaom : Vyaktitva RjrilitvancK BHU. 

n 


Ih-. Shiv Dutt Sharma CbaturvedI, Department of Sabitya, 
Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

5. Pandey, Chander Bhushan. Mahlya Mahakavyasya 
samalochanam. BHU. Dr. Cbander MouU Dwivedi, Depart* 
ment ofSahttya, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

6. Pandey, Kajender. Jarasandhvadh Mahakavyasya 
samalochanahnakam adhyayanani. BHU. Dr. Chandcr Mouli 
Dwivedi, Department of Suhitya, Banaras Hindu University, 
Varanasi. 

7. Shukla, Rajender Prasad. Shuklayojarvediya parishishfa- 
nam parisiicelanam BHU. Dr. Kailash Chandcr Sharm^i Dave, 
Department of Veda, Banaras Hindu University, Varanus'. 

8. Tiwari, Ram Bharat. RuJha C'lutril njuhiJJsflvyuiyo 
.fomeekshatmifkawai/hyayanam. BHU. Dr. Shiv DuU Sharnia 
Chaturvedi. Department of Sahitya. Banaras Hindu Uni¬ 
versity. Varanasi. 

9. Ti*wari, Ramanand. Cksheshudhikar vimorshuh BHU, 
Dr. Rjmesh Chandcr Panda, Department of V^yakaran, 
Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

10. Tfivedi, Krishan Mohan. Vidhivindmtamah : Sumerk- 
shatmak adhyoyottam. BHU. Dr. Chandraina P.jinJcy4, 
Reader. Department of Jyottsh, Banaras Hindu University, 
Varunasi. 

11- Unnikfi.shnan Nuir, C-R, The eonet pr of yiigo in the 
yogasutra of Patau fait in eomparisott H-fih my.Mieunt. Keral.i. 
Dr. Jacob Kattackal, Centre of VcdimUi Studies, Un»vrf,vJJ> 
of Kerala, Kariavattom. 

11. Vaiuntha Pr.isad, M.C. The hhul^ii eotterpi of ftorno- 
nuja and the Bihfieol di*ririne of joith : A eompurashe itudy. 
Kerala. Dr. J.icob Kattacka!, Centre for Vedanta Sludus, 
University of KefaUi, Kariavattom. 

Punjab! 

L Ajit Singh. .4 criiieol .\tudy of gcogrophi{:alonjeo.tmo’ 
logical rrfcrcnces in the Junamsakhi.'i Pan;ab. Prof, Surindcr 
Singh Kohli, School of Punjabi Studies. Panj.ib University, 
Chandigarh. 

2. Aviar Siogh. S'irgun kavya de sandorbh vich Bunt 
Bhogat Nomdrv Ek viveehan. Panjab Prof. Darshan Singh, 
Department of Guru Nanak Sikh Studies, Panjab University, 
Chandigarh and Dr. Dharara Siogh. Reader, Department of 
Punjabi, Guru Nanak Dev Univenity, .Amntsar. 

3. Harbaos Kaur, Medieral Indian society as refli'cird in 
the Bani of Guru Sanak. Panjab. Prof. Darshan Singh. De¬ 
partment of Guru Nanak Sikh Studies. Panjab UmverJiiy, 
Chandigarh and Dr. Mohinder Singh. Director, Guru Natiak 
Foundation, New Delhi. 

4 . Sharma, Vas Dev. Coiiw/e view of life in Guru iSanak 
bani. Panjab. Prof. Darshan tSingh, Department of Guru 
Nanak Sikh Studies, Panjab University, Chandigarh and Dr. 
S S. Bhatti, Chairman, Department of Physics, Panjab Uni¬ 
versity, Chandigarh. 

Hindi 

1 . Chandrasekhar, Raji. Adhunik Hindi geeth sahitya 
rekihtra navanirmam ks pariprekshya mein. Kerala. Dr N. 
ChaDdrasekhurao Nalr, Prof, and Head, Department of 
Hindi, M.G. College, Trivandrum. 
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2, Gtrija Kuroarl, R. Individual and social consciousness 
in the poetry of Sarveswar Dayal Saxena. Kerala. Dr. V.V. 
Viiwam, Prof., Department of HioUi, Govt. Women's College, 
Trivandrum. 

3. Sethunathan Achary, R.. Kathakar AJneya ka patra 
manovaigyanik adhyayan. Kerala. Dr. M. Suresh, Lecturer. 
Department of Hindi, S N, CoUcbc, Quilon. 

Malayalani 

1. Anilkumar. K. Evolution of poetic language in Mala- 
yaiam Kerala. Dr. F. Ramachandran Pillai, Prof, and Head. 
Department of Malayalam, University uf Kerala, Trivan¬ 
drum. 

Geography 

1. Anjl Kumar. Population migration in Mndhya Pra¬ 
desh: A giogr:iphical analysis. US Gour. Prof. R.S. Dube, 
Reader, Depxirimcnt oj' Cic()graph>, Dr, Harisingh Gour 
V i.s h w 4 \ i i| \ a 1 a >' a. Sa g.a r. 

2. Jain, Avanesh Kumar. Environrrteni food hahtts and 
dt^fieieney disfust's in tribal areas of the Batui Chhindwara 
Plateau. M P. MS Gour. Dr P D. Tiwari. 

3. Jain. RcJ;ha. Urban growth and quality of life : A geo- 
grophiiol \fudy in cities of Madhya Pradesh. HS Gour. Dr. 
D.S. Srjvasr.iva. Reader, Dcr'irlnunl of Geography, Dr. Harj 
Singh (ioiir Vjshwav*dyalaya, Sagar, 


4. Jaia, Educational levels in Madhya Pradesh : A 

geographical analysis, HS Gour, Dr. D S. Srivastava, Reader, 
Department of Geography, Dr. Hari Singh Gour Vishwa- 
vidyalaya. Sagar. 

5. Mishra, Seema. Ecosystem, food consumption, nutritional 
and health status of Saiga's in Dindori Tahsil, Mandla Dis¬ 
trict M.P. HS Gour. Dr. P.D. Tiwari. 

6. Mufay, S.B. Agrieuilural land use and land degrada¬ 
tion in Goa. Shivaji, Dr. S.D. Shinde, Prof and Head, De¬ 
partment of Geography, Shivaji University, Kolhapur, 

7. Patil, J.B. Spatial organization and linkage of agrh 
cultural regulated markets in Upper Krishna Basin. Shivaji. 
Dr. P.W. Deshmukh, Reader, Department of Geography, 
Shivaji University, Kolhapur. 

8. Shinde, S, R. A study of some aspects of horticultural 
development in Maharashtra Plateau Region. Shivaji. Dr. 
K.S. More, Department of Geography; Shivaji University, 
Kolhapur. 

9. Soni, Manoj Kumar. Industrialisation ana rural trans¬ 
formation in the Indore, Dtwas Vjjain industrial trainglc 
region of Madhya Pradesh. HS Gour. Dr. S.K. Shukla, 
Reader. Department of Geography, Dr. Hari Singh Gour 
Vishwavidyalaya. Sagar. 

Ilisfnry 

I. Pandey, Rakesh Transfer of power, ISth August, 1947. 
BUU. Df. J P. Mishra, Dcparlmcnl of History, Banaras 
Hindu University, Vafanasi. 



A List of Doctoral Theses Accepted by Indian Universities 


SOCIAL SCIRNCFS 

I*s)i'holog; 

1. Joshi, Renuka. A study of creaiivitv in relation to 
persona/itv, loeuf of control and alienation. Paniah. 

2. Knlarkar. Shakuniala Shar.idvliandfa. H'hat weighs in 
the Si lection of a Ufr-partner ? Nagpur. Dr. C.G. Pandc, 
Dcp-irtmcnt of Psychology. Nagpur University, Nagpur. 

3. Krishnao, Usha. The rote of motivational and cognitive 
factors in the Jifrnnees of person perception and liking for 
others. Durgavvati. Prof, R.K. Gurnani, 11,1 M.»trc Chhaya, 
Wrigh Town. Jabalpur. 

4. M.idhiiniati. An exploration into some soeio-psycho- 
ioglcal antecedents of fear of crime. Magadh. 

3. Malhi, Prabhjot. Concept and prase learning in children 
asofunetion of individual and stimulus differences in imagery. 

Panjab. ... . • 

6. Pradefip Kumar. Patterns of eJaeationai interests in 

relation to creativity. Rohilkhaiid. Dr. Gopal Sharao. Govt. 

Raxa PG College. Rampur. 

7. Satish Kumar. Organizational and personal determin¬ 
ants of job Involvement and Job satisfaction of supervisors in 
puMie and private companies. Magadh. 

Sociology 

1. Patnaik, AJay Kumar. Patterns of urhantsatlon and 
growth of working class in the Soviet Union. 1950-1973 : A caso 
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study of Soviet Central Asia. JUN. Prof. R.R. Sharma, 
Centre for Soviet And East European Studies, Jawaharlal 
Nehru University, New Delhi, 

2. Shfi\ aslava. K. K. Tribah and forest industries of the 
Basfar Region of M.P. : A socio't'conomic study. BhopaJ. Dr. 

I S. Chouhan. Prof, and Head. Department of Sociology, 
Bhopal University. Bhopal. 

3. Thakur, Darnyunli. Chhaira asanlosh : Guru Ghasidas 
I’ishwavidyaiayo ke s/iaiakottar vidyarthiyon ka ek samajsha- 
striya adhyayan. Ghasidas. Dr. P.K. Thavait. 

Political Science 

1. Banjamin, K. American strategic interest in Persian 
Gulf. Osmania. 

2. Bhattacharya, Bharali. Bharat kce asaugiagnata ke 
prati Soviet '^Sangh ka drishtikon : Ek adhyayan. Ghasidas. 
Dr. R.N. Mitra. 

3. Gupta, Akhilcsh. Swami Vivekanand ke rajnitik evam 
samojik vichar. Rohilkhand Dr. N.C. Mehrotra, SM College, 
Chandausi. 

4. Joshi. Rekha. Swatantrata prapii ke pashchat Dakshin- 
Pashehim Madhya Pradesh kce adivasi mahiiaon mein rajnitik 
ehetana evam sahabhagita. Devi Ahilya. Dr. Arvind Maru, 
University Boarding House, A. B. Road, Indore. 

5. Knowar, Anila. Gandhiji ke prajatontrik vikendrikaran 
sambandhi vieharon ka vartman mein mahatva. Vikram. Dr. 
Ajhar Hashmi, Department of Political Science, Govt. College 
Ratlam. 
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6. Lalchungunga. Regionalism in Mizoram peiities, 
NEHU. Prof. C.N, Bhalerao, Departmeot of Political Science, 
North Eastern Hill University, Shillong. 

7. Siodbu, I.D. Trends if; voting behaviour: A compara¬ 
tive study of the 1977,19S0 and 1982 elections in six Assembly 
Constituencies of Himachal Fradesh, HP. 

8. Tbirupatbi ReJdy, K. Legislative process in India : 
Rote of the Speaker in the A.P, Legislative Assembly 1956-87. 
Oftnania. 

9. Vijayalakshmi, K.P. The United States and the Non- 
Aligned Movement with speeiai reference to the New World 
Information Order, 1969-1980. /NU. prof. R.P, KaushiJe, 
Centre for American and West European Studies, JaM’aharla] 
Nehru University, New Delhi. 

EeoBomics 

1. Adeshola, Olunuga O. Financial management In com¬ 
mercial banks : A study of selected Indian banks, Barodft. 

2. Agarwal, Shaiabh Kumar. Bycycle industry in Haryana. 
Rohilkhand. Dr. D.K. Kuishreshlha, Hindu College, Motada* 
bad. 

3. Gupta, Nceta. Management of nationalised Bus Traas^ 
port in Funjob. Rohilkhand. Dr. D.K. Kulshreshtha, Hindu 
College, Moradabad. 

4. Gupta, Sandhya. Madhya Byarot ksheira mein shram 
sanghctt ka vikas. uplabdhiyan warn vartman samasyayen. 
Vifcram. Dr. (Mrs) T.K. Vazdi, Department of Economics, 
Devi Ahilya Visbwavidyalaya, Indore. 

5. Gupta, Sbailesb Narain. Rohikhand Mandal ke shohart 
ksheira mein berojgari : Ek adhyayan, Rohilkhand. Dr. H.C. 
Gornani, N.M.S N- Dass College, Budaun. 

6. Khare. Rajendra Kumar. Farm business analysis of 
agrO’Climatic regions of Madhya Fradesh. Durgawali. Dr. 
R.R. Chaurasia, Gll, Krisbi Nagar, Adfaartal, Jabalpur and 
Dr. P.C Shrivaalava, Kamla Sadan, Yadav Colony, Jabalpur. 

7. Parvinder Kaur. Agriculture in mineral economies: 
Nigeria end Ccbvn. Delbi. 

8. Sundari, S. Economic aspects of nationalisation of bus 
transport in Tamil Nadu. Bharatbidasao. 

Law 

L Mool Singh. Indian criminal Jurisprudence and Justice 
Krishna Iyer : An appraisal, Rajasthao. Prof. T. Bhattacharjra, 
C-9 University Campus, Jaipur. 

Public AdmiBistratHM 

1. Singh, Manoranian Pd. Materials management In 
Bihar Slate Electrietty Board. Magadh. 

Milftary Studiet 

1, Gautam, Hem Kumar. Cto-poUHcai study of South- 
West Asia since 1970. Rohilkhsod. Dt. O.P. Sharro*. BarejUy 

Bareilly. 

2. Khan, Azmat Ullah. A critical study of erotutlon of 

BO 


/m/tan Army. 1757-1857^ Rohilkhand. Dr. O.P, Shartrib 
Bareilly College, Bareilly. 

Edncatloa 

1. Agarcband. Saiishkumar. A study of teacher effective* 
ness among different groups of teachers in relation with per* 
sonality traits. Patel. Dr. A. V. Patel, Lecturer, M.B. Patel 
College of Education, Sardar Patel University, Vatlabh 
Vidya nagar. 

2. Baruah, Jyotsna. .4ff evaluation of pre-school tnstllu* 
tions in Assam with speeiai referertce to teMking methodology. 
Gauhati. Dr. S. Saikia, Prof., Department of Education, 
Gauhali Univcisi ly, Guwahali. 

3. Bhasin, Ch.inchal. Teaching aptitude and its relatiort- 
ship with teaching effectiveness of the higher secondary school 
teachers in relation to the modern community. Durgawati, Dr- 
R.P Shrivastava, 12g6, Jaiprakash Colony, Adhartal. Jabal> 
pur. 

4. Bhupendra Singh. A study of some possible contribut¬ 
ing factors to high and low achievement in Mathematics of the 
high school students of Orissa. Sambalpur. Dr. O.K, SamaO' 
taray. Prof. (Retd.), Department of Education, Roybabu 
KliolH Jcyporc, Koraput. 

5. Eapeo, Rachel Lali!h.i. L'.xieus/ye reading at the 
tertiary level for the low ofAievrr ; A ease study. CIEFL. Dr. 
Rama Mathew, Department of Evaluation, Central Institute 
of English and Foreign Languages, Hyderabad. 


With Best Compliments 
From : 


★ 


Dhanpat Rai & Sons 

£diic8tion«] & Technics] PubKshers 

1682, Nai Sarak, 
Delhi-110006 

Pb : 265367 
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6. Gupta^ Arcbana, A study of academic achievement in 
relation to inielUgettce, adjustmentt parent income and parent 
child relationship of secondary school students whose parents 
belong to different professions, Robilkhaod. Dr. R.N. Saxena. 
Hiodu CoHege, Moradabad. 

7. Hcnia, Ashikho. A study of the growth and development 
of education in Manipur 1947'J96S. JNU. Prof. S.C. Ghoibc 
Zakir Husain Ceolre for educational Studies, Ja-waharlal 
Nehru University, New Delhi. 

8. Maihema, Sunder Shyam Bhagat. Wastage in teacher 
edaeation in secondary schools of Nepal as related to intelti' 
genee, personality, vocational aspirations and attitude towards 
teaching of dropouts from the profstion. Punjab. 

9. Mchra, Vandana. effectiveness of an integrated system 
of instruction for concept and principle learning in different 
school climates at secondary level. Panjab. 

10. Patel, Dinesh Dhulabhai. A study of the effect of 
productive thinking programme in geography on creativity of 
students of elass-JX. Patel. Dr. J.Z. Patel, Reader, M B. 
Pale! College of Education, Sardar Paid University, Vatlabh 
Vidyanagar. 

11. Radha Rani. Construction and standardization of an 
academic alienation scale and its relationship to dcmograpfde 
variables. HP. 

12. Stibha Rao, Rajaralhna. A study of the attitude of 
parents and teachers from rural and urban areas towards po- 
pulaiion education. Djrgawati. Dr K.C. Malaiya, Prof. 
(Retd), Yadav Colony, Jabalpur. 

Commerce 

!. Ashok Kumar, Analytical study of the working of non* 
nationalised hanks of U.P. since 1069. Rohilkhand. Dr. D.K. 
KuUhrcshlha, Hindu College. Morndabad. 


2. Oarg, Praveen Kumar. Working and living conditions 
of labour in large stale ind uslries of District Rampur. Rohil¬ 
khand. Dr. J.K. Jain, Govt. Raza PG College, Rampur. 

3. Jain, Kumkum, Bharat mein upbhokta sanrakshan: 
Sahkari kshetra ka yogdan; Madhya Pradesh ke vishesh sand- 
arbh. mein. HS Cour. Dr. S P. Johri, Principal, Govt. 
College, Timaroi, 

4. Prachaodia, Sanjeev. Socio-economic conditions of 
labour in lock industry of Aligarh. Rohilkhand. Dr. D-K. 
Kul&hrestha, Hindu College, Moradabad. 

5. Raihnaswatni, P. A study of internal communication 
practices in public sector undertakings. Rohilkhand. Df. N.L. 
Sbarma, Bareilly College. Bareilly. 

6. Vakliwal, Rajkumar. Bharat mein Skandh Vipani evam 
pratibhooii-mulya-Bambai Skandh Vipani ke vishesh sandarbh 
mein. Vikram. Dr. R.P.S. Rana, Principal, Govt, Hamidia 
Arts and Commerce College, Bhopal. 

Home Science 

I. Bansal, Shail. Comparative study of the time expendi¬ 
ture pattern of working and non working women. Vikram. Dr. 
(Mrs) Asha Nimkar, Department of Home Science, Vikram 
University, Ujjain. 

Management 

1. Kulwani Singh. Cooperative agrieulturai credit utilisa¬ 
tion in Himachal Pradesh. HP. 

2. Moses. Anuloam Uba. Management control systems 
in oil industry : A case study of Indian Oil Corporation Limi¬ 
ted. Delhi* 


With 

Best 

Compliments 

From ; 


Navchetan Press (P) Ltd. 

Printers & Phototype Setters 

l-E/2, Jhandewalan Extension 
NEW DELHI-! 10055 

Phone 529157 
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PANJAB UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 

Selected Scholarly Titles in English froro Onr Expanding List 

LITERARY CRITICISM & LINGUISTICS 


Ghalib and Iqbal by Prof. l»h Kumar 50 oo 

Tbe Melody of An Angcf (Mir^a Ghalib—Hi& Mind and Art) by Prof. Ish Kumar 40.00 

Studies in Indian Poetry by Prof. G.S. Talib 65.00 

Bhai Vir Singh : Life, Time and Works, Prof. G.S. Ta\ib & Prof. Attar Singh, ed. 24 00 

Nehru and Indian Literature. Dr. V. N. Tewari, ed. (Hard bound) 50.00 

A Study of Loan Words io Central Pahari by Dr. D.D. Sharnia (Paper batk) 

Syllabic Structure of Hindi and Punjabi by Dr. D.O. Shattna 30.00 

HISTORY 

Punjab. Central Asia A the First Afghan W'ar by Dr. Hari Ram Gupta 120.00 

Nortb-Wcstcrn Frontier and British India: 1939-42, Df. P.L. Mchra.ed. V'ol. I 125.00 

VoK 11 IWOO 

Socio-Cultural Impact of Islam on India, Dr. .Attar Sirvgh. ed. 30.00 

Punjab on the Eve of First Sikh War (Revised edicioa) Dr. Hari Ram Gupta, ed. 50.00 

Tbe Jallbnwala Bagb Massacre : .A Premeditated Plan (Revised edition) by Dr. Raja Ram 25.00 

Marathas and Panipat by Or. Hari Ram Gupta 20.00 

Life and Letters of Sir ladunath Sarkar, Dr. Hari Ram Gupta, cd. 25.0o 

Essays Presented to Sir Jadunatfa Sarkar, Dr. Hari Ram Gupta, ed. 25,00 

INDIAN ART * PHILOSOPHY 

An Apprasch to loftiaa Art (second edition) by Dr. Niharranjao Ray 75.00 

Nature of Violence. Dr. Bhuvan Chandel, cd. 25 qq 

Search for Roots by Baidooo Dbiogra 30.00 

Indian Idealism and Modern Challenges by Dr. P.T. Raju 10.00 

Hinduism and the W'est by K.M. Paoikkar 5.00 

SIKH HISTORY & PHILOSOPHY 

Guru Tegh Bahadur—A Study by Dr. B. S. Gupta 25.00 

Philosophy of Guru Nanak (second edition) by Dr. S.S. Kohli 2' .00 

Travels of Guru Nanak (second edition) by Dr. S.S. Kohli 26.00 

Gum Nanak io History (second edition) by Or. J.S. Crcwal 00 

Guru Cobiod Singb : A Biographical Study by Dr. S.S. Baf & Dr. J. S. Grcwal 30.00 

Life of Guru Nanak (second edition) by Dr. S.S. Bml 60.(X) 

Guru Nanak io tbe Eyes of Non-Sikhs (sccood edition) by Dr. S.S. Ba) 60.00 

CANDHIAN THOUGHT 

Gandhi and Indian National Congress, Dr. S.L. Malhotra, ed. SO 00 

Gandhi, Punjab and (be Partition by Dr. S.L. Malhotra 70.00 

From Civil Disobedience to Quit India by Dr. S.L. Malhotra 40.00 

Gandhi—An Eaperiment with Communal PolilJcs by Dr. S>L Malhotra .30.00 

Gandhi and tbe Punjab by Dr. S.L. Malhotra 15.00 

Huntaoisin of M.K. Gaodb! by Dr. Mulk Raj Anand 3.00 

Oaodblao Thought by J.B. Kripalani g ,75 


Phase Writi- Jor Cutaiagues, Trade Et^uirles and Orders ta : 

The Secretary 

PUBLICATION BUREAU 
PANJAB UNIVERSITY 

CHANDIGARH 
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Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra 





LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 




s 

s 

1. 

The Glassy Essence fEnglish)—Dr, B. S. Gupta 


Rs. 

70-00 


2. 

Guru Parlap Suraj Ke Kavya Paksha K,a Adhyayana (Kindi)—Dr. Jai Bhagwan Goyal 


Rs. 

48-00 

s 

s 

3, 

Jayasi Kavya Ka Sanskritik Adhyana (Hindi)—Dr. Bhim Singh Ma\ik 


Rs. 

65-00 

s 

s 

4. 

Guru Mukhi Lipi Mein Rachit Punjab Ka Hindi Kavya (Hindi)—Dr. (Mrs.) Shakunlla Nalin 

Rs. 

25-00 

s 

s 

5. 

Kusumanjali Karika Vyakhya of Narayana Tritha—Dr, Shri Niwas Shajtri 


Rs. 

20-00 

s 

s 

6. 

Vachaspali Mishra Dwara Baudha Darshaaa Ka VIvechuna (Hindi)—Dr. Shri Niwas Shaslri 

Rs. 

55-00 

s 

7. 

Satlrimsattaltva-Sandoha (A TextofTrika Philosophy of Kashmir) 






With the Commcniaiy of Rajanuka Ananda Kavi (English)—Dr. D.B. Sfn Sharma 


Rs. 

17-00 

s 

V 




Rs. 

15-00 

> 

S 

S. 

Vaiyakaran-Siddhanta Parani Laghu-Manjuiha (Hindi)—Dr. K.D. Shastri 


Rs. 

75-00 

> 

9. 

Vcdic Rishi : Rka Parisilana (HindD—Dr. K.D. Shastri 


Rs. 

50-00 


10. 

The Ganpatha Ascribed to Panini (Cnglish)—Dr. Kapila Deva Shastri 


Rs. 

80-00 


IL 

Pada-Padartha Samiksha (Hindi)- Dr. Baldco Siogh 


Rs. 

60-00 


12. 

Granlha-Suchi — Shri Sthanu Datt Shaslri 

Vol. I 

Rs. 

18-00 




Vol. 11 

Rs. 

18-00 

< 

s 

13. 

Dayanand-Darshana : Eka Adhyayana (Hindi)-Dr. Shri Niwas Shastri 


Rs. 

12-75 

s 

s 

M. 

Veda Taiha Rishi Dayanand (Hindi) -Dr. S.N, Shastri 


Rs. 

20-50 


15. 

Sri Kurukshetra Mahakavyam (Sanskrit)—Shri D.P. Shastri 


Rs. 

10-00 

S 

s 

16. 

Ved Pramanya Mimansa Taiha Rishi Dayunaod (Hindi)-Dr. S.N. Shastf 


Rs. 

50-00 

s 

s 

17. 

Abhidharamdeshna : Both Siddbanlon Ka Vivechan (Hindi)—Dr. D.C. Jain 


Rs. 

115-00 

s 

s 

IS. 

Ved Niiyala Tatha Rishi Dayanand (Hiodi)-Dr, S.N. Shastri 


Rs. 

32-00 

< 

s 

l■^ 

Mcgli.'iduta-Tika of Krlshnapatl -Dr O'opikamohan Bhaitacharya 


Rs. 

15-00 

s 

s 

20. 

-A Ocscripiivc Grammar of B.mgru (English)—Dr. Jag Deva Singh 


Rs. 

50-00 

s 

s 


Pinjorc .Sculptures (English) -Dr. Udai Vir Singh 


Rs. 

37-00 

\ 

s 


Excavation at Mitalhal (1968) and other Exploration in the Sutlej* 






Yamuna Divide (English) - Dr. Suraj Bhan 


Rs. 

54-00 

s 

A 

23. 

Agricultural Taxation In Haryana (English)-Dr. P.C. J.iin 


R.S. 

45-00 

< 

24. 

GlinipHc.s of Hariyana (Enfilish) -I.ntc Or Budha Prakash 


R.S. 

30-00 

s 

w 

25. 

Haryan.T Sliulics in History and Cultural (English)—Dr. K C. Yadav 


Ra. 

30-00 

5 

s 

26. 

Harly.-ifia Through The Ages (English) -Late Dr. Budha Prakash 


Rs. 

15-00 

s 

27. 

The Sv-slem of Jjiud Holdings in Haryana —A Cost Output Analysis 




% 

s 


(English) 'Df. Rant Chandcr 


Rs. 

30-00 


28. 

Dcselopmcni o) fjiic.’.iion iti India |947«66 (English)—Prof. Uday 






Shankar and Dr. S P. AhUiwalia 


Rs. 

35-00 

\ 

29. 

Research Nacds in the Study of Education (English) —Prof Udya 




> 


Shankar ar»d Dr, S.I’. Ahluw.ilia 


Rs. 

40-00 

s 

s 

30. 

.A Ccrnparati' c Sluds of Teacher F.ITcciivcness Through The Four 




s 

s 


Years ('(meurrent (.’nurse And The One Year Successive Course 




\ 

e 


(EnglislO-Mrs. Lakslimi Shaakar 


Rs. 

6-25 


31. 

Education in Haryana : Rclrospeci A 5’ro<;pcwM (I8(X) 1996) (English) 




> 

s 


-•Prof. VMiiy Sankar & Dr. C L. Kundu 


Rs. 

50-00 

K 

S 

32. 

.Abstracts of M.,A. (Education) and M Ed' Dissertations Vol. I to IX 


Rs. 

139-25 

s 

35. 

Battery .Attainment Tests in English - Dr. H C- Sinha & R.N. Caur 


Rs. 

12-00 


34. 

Dcscrtpiive Index (Vol. 1) 1979 Hand wriitco .Sanskrit Manuscripts 






in the University Lib. (Sanskrit) -Shri Sthanu Datt Shastri 


Rs. 

15-00 

s 

35. 

Sculpture and Terracottas in the Archaeological Museum. Kurukshetra 




» 

s 


Univer.eity (Hindi) Shri S P, Shukla 


Rs . 

62-00 

s 

> 

36. 

Environment and Biotic Tntcr.iction—Shri .A.K. Dattagupta and Shri R P. Maleyvar 


Rs. 

80-00 

s 

37 

Gila Aur Upantshadon Mein Upalabdha Sankhya Siddhanton-Ka- 




? 


Samikshalmaka Adhyayan—Dr. Chandcr Shekhcr Sh.irma, Head of 




> 


Deptt, of Sanskrit, D.A.V. College, Karnal 


Rs. 

56-00 

s 

38. 

Rishi Davaoand Krit Yajurveda Bhasya Mein Agni Ka Sawroopa : 




s 


Eka Parisilan—Dr. Kapil Dev Shastri 


Rs. 

232-00 



All enquiries may Please be addressed to 




5 



MANAGEK 





Printing & Publications, 




Kurukshetra Uniyersity, 

1 



Kurukshetra— 
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SOME MONUMENTAL WORKS FROM COSMO 

LANDMARKS IN INDIAN ANTHROPOLOGY 

(In 74 Volames) 

1987 25000pp lllos. Sizes 14.5 ^ 22.5 cm 16,5 x 25 era and 21,5 x 28 cm 

Rs 17500 set 

Collection of reprint and original works of eminent scholars—Indian & Foreign dealing extensively 
with Castes, Creeds, Cultures, Customs, Religions, Philosophy, Ideologies, etc. of the oldest centre of civili¬ 
zation in the world that is India. The text covers every aspect and provides valuable informative material on 
Indian Anthropology and its evolution through the ages. The wide range and variety of subjects dealt with in 
these volumes present a panoramic view of the civilisation and culture of the Indian sub-continent in its 
different facets in different periods of time. A monumental work indeed. 

INDIAN HISTORICAL RESEARCHES 

(In 78 Volumes) 

1987 25000pp Sizes 14.5 ^ 22 5 cm 16.5 X 25 cm 21.5 28 cm 

Rs 18500 set 

This is a vast and magaiffeent work spread over 7S volumes covering ail vital dimensions of India's 
material, historic, political and social past. A great deaf of effort has gone in the investigations into ancient 
times by several eminent Western scholars whose probity and credential are in direct proportion to their out¬ 
looks and approaches. This book includes apart from painstaking hi.storical studies of the regions and ages 
of India covering ancient, mediaeval and modern phases; scientific studies into Hindu astronomy and malbe- 
macics, specialist themes like Mughal gardens. Princes of India, South Indian Dynasties and coveringeveo the 
neighbouring areas of Nepal, Sikkim, Tibet and Afghanistan. These volumes contain a rich face of multiple 
themes and approaches and will undoubtedly serve as a major research tool to scholars and academicians. 

REDISCOVERING INDIA 

INDIAN PHILOSOPHY LIBRARY 
(In 71 Volumes) 

1987 25000pp Ulus. Sizes 14.5 x 22.5 cm 16.5 x 25 cm 21.5 x 28 cm 

Rs 13500 set 

A comprehensive, finite and compact presentation on (he system of Philosophy in India and their 
nuances. Based on contributions and painstaking translations of eminent scholars—both Indian and foreign— 
the work covers all aspects of Indian philosophy drawing upon accumulated legacy of last four millennia and 
half and rich contents of ancient Sastras like Nayaya, Tarka, Vedanta Upanisbads and Sakhya Yoga to which 
Vyasa and Patanjali made invaluable conlributioos. The publication also throws substantials light on the 
philosophies and teachings of Buddhism, Jainism, Zoroastnan thoughts, teachings of Prophet Mohammad and 
illustrious saints of Sufism. All in all the work ornameoted with illustrations, is an amalgamation of all 
schools of thought that constitute Indian Philosophy. 


Published by: 

Cosmo Publications 
New Delhi-110 002 (India) 


Distributed by: 

UBS Publishers’ Distributors Ltd 

5 Ansari Road, New Delhi-110 002 (India) 
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Alagappa University, Karaikudi 

Highlights 

1. Established in May 1985, the University was recognised by the University Grants Commission in 
December 1986, 

2. This is the eleventh University in Tamilnadu and of Unitary type which aims at developing itself into 
a research University ; Its motto is “Excellence in Action**. 

3. The University has 9 full-fledged departments of teaching and research with 70 faculty members and 
650 students at Post Graduate and Research level. It has a sprawling campus of about 420 acres 

4. Full-time and Part-time research at M. Phil, and Ph.D. level are offered in all disciplines. Summer 
Sequential M. Phil. Programmes are also in progress. 

5. Student’s Stipendary Fcllow’ships arc awarded in each [discipline for the pursuit of full-time Ph.D* 
Programme. 

6. Unique in the whole of India are the M. Phil. Education of Inter-disciplinary nature and M.A. Cor¬ 
porate Secretaryship courses offered by the University. 

7. Socially relevant courses of study in advanced spheres of Science include a three year M C.A. (Master 
of Computer Applications) and two year M. Sc. in Industrial Chemistry with specialisation in Electro 
Chemistry and Textile Chemistry. 

8. The new' courses introduced in the current academic year are M. Sc. Physics with Instrumentation as 
specialisation. M. Com. with lintrcpreneurship as specialisation, M A. Women's Studies and M.A. 
Adult rducaiion. 

9. The Centre for Women's Studies and Rural Technology established in 19S7 conducts research on 
identified (priority) areas and subjects which arc crucial in the advancement of knowledge and expan¬ 
sion of the information base. 

10. The Centre for Rural Technology has computer oriented, science oriented and management oriented 
programmes like ; 

(i) COMF. FORWARD (Computer oriented Modernised Education for Women’s Avocation 

and Rural Development) 

(ii» Wr. SPRE.AD (Women's Extension Service for Planned Rural Enrichment and Deve¬ 

lopment) 

(iii) PRIDE (Programme for Rural Industrial Development and Entrepreneurship) 

for development of rural womenfoik. 

11. M- Phil, courses in Industrial Sports and Labour W^elfare and a Course in Recreation and Sports 
Journalism arc to be introduced shortly. 

12. Under the Distancc-cum-Contnct programme. Diploma Courses are being offered in Computers and 
Application Software. 

13. The University proposes to start M.B.A. programme with the approval of the A I.C.T.E. from the 
academic year 1989-90 and plans to start Post-Graduate Programmes in Atmospheric Physics, Applied 
Mathematics and Educational Technology. 

14. In tunc with the major objectives of the University, l^stional and Regional Seminars/Workshops in 
various disciplines are organised periodically. AnU.G.C. sponsored National Seminar on Temple 
Arts and Architecture was held during October 1988. 
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Post Graduate Institute of Medical Education & 

Research, Chandigarh 

ADMISSION NOTICE NO. 6/88 (ACAD.) 

Ai^icatioos, on prescribed form, arc invited for the following courses, etc. for the academic session 
starting from January, 1989. 

1. Second Year Junior Residents—2 for MDS Course Part-1 in the speciality of Orthodontics. One 

post is reserved for a candidate belonging to Sch. Castes/Tribes. 

Eligibility Qualifications : 

1. BDS passed from a recognised University/Institute. 

2. Must have completed one year house job in Dentistry in a hospital recognised by the Dental 
Council of India. 

II. Ph.D. Programme seats are available in the Department of Obst. & Gynae. 

Eligibifity Qualifications : 

M. Sc. degree in Microbiology from a recognised Univcrsity/lnstitute. 

The course at I above is under the Paojab University for which candidates other than those belonging 
to Sch. Castes,Tribes having more than one failure during BDS career arc not eligible Sch. Castes/Tribes 
candidates with upto two failures during their BDS course will be eligible. 

2. Those applying for the reserved seat must append with their applications, a certificate From the 
District Magistrate concerned in support of their claim. No other certificate will be entertained. 

The application must be accompanied with non refundable fee of Rs. 30/- in the form of postal order 
drawn in favour of the Director of the Institute for each of the courses mentioned above. 

Application form and detailed information regarding eligibility qualifications etc-, arc available from 
the of the undersigned cither personally on payment of Rs. 5/- at the counicr (from 11 AM to 12 Noon 
on all working days) and 3 PM to 4 PM (on all working days except Saturdays) or by post for which the 
request must be accompanied with a scir addressed envelope size (25 X 10 ems ) bearing postage stamps of 
Rs. 3 40 and crossed postal order for Rs. 5,'- in favour of the Director of the Institute. 

Closing Date for the receipt of application is 24tb December. 1988. 

REGISTRAR 








Question Bank Book Series 

Teaching and Examination Made Richer & Effective 

The type of questions, objective type short answer, long answer and objective type that could be on a 
particular topic arc included in the volumes. The.sc are aids for leaching and preparing for examinations 
including the competitive and entrance tests. Question banking takes into account all the techniques of 
testing and evaluation, Each title contains anything between 2000 and 6000 items of varying degree. 

QUESTION BANKS AVAILABLE IN FOLLOWING SUBJECTS ■ 


Undergraduate Level 


1. 

Mathematics 

Rs. ] 

80.00 i 

18. Pharmacology 

R<i. 

35.00 

2. 

Chemistry 

75.00 

10. Anatomy (Medicine) 

60.00 

3. 

Botany 

40.00 ! 

1 

1 20. Consliluliona! Law 

1 

35.00 

4, 

Geogrviphy 

35 00 

t 

1 21. Electrical Power System (Engg.) 

75.00 

5. 

Economics 

45.00 

Zoology (//jUr// Script) 

100.00 

6. 

Physiology 

45.00 

i Botany 

In Press 

7. 

Political Science 

35.00 

1 Chemistry 

160,00 

S. 

English language & Literature 

30.00 

\ 

1 Postgraduate Lerel 


9. 

Automobile Engineering 

35.00 


10. 

Physics 

40.00 

Mathematics 

85.00 

11. 

/oology 

50 00 

Under Preparation 


J2. 

History 

25.00 

Undergraduate Level 


13. 

P>iciutlngy 

55.00 

Strength of Materials (Engg.) 


14. 

Commerce 

45.00 

, L'brary Classification 


15. 

Law of Contracts 

25.00 ■ 

I (Library Science) 


16. 

Sociology 

45.00 

; Postgraduate Level 


17. 

Foods Si Nutrition 

25.00 

English Literature 



BOOKS ALSO AVAILABLE WITH LEADING BOOKSELLERS IN THE COUNTRY 

Adilress Enquiries to: 

Under Secretary (Pob(icatioas) 

ASSOCIATION OF INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 

AlU House, 16 Kotia Marg, New Delhi 110002 


Oram : ASINDU 


Telephones : 3310059, 3312305, 3313390 & 3312429 

Tckx : 31-66180 AIU IN 
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SHIVAJI UNIVERSITY, KOLHAPUR 

ACADEMIC PUBLICATIONS (In English) 

1. ExperiffleDUrioB with Langiuge jn ladiao Writing Ja £aglish*Fictioa 

1974 Editor, Dr. S.K. Dcsai Rs. 5-00 

2. Weekly Markets and Fairs io Sooth Ratnagiri District 

1977 Dr. M.D. Tawade Rg. 5.00 

3. Ecogeographica) Studies io VashisU aod Tcrekhol Riven 

1975 Dr. G.V, Joshi and Dr. S.D. Shinde Rs. lO-OO 

4. Rajarshi Shahu Chhatrapati Papcrs--Vol>l 1884-1894 
(Adoption to InsiallatioD) 

1978 Dr. A.G. pawar Rs. 5( 

5. Non-Bfabmin Movements in Southern India (1873 to 1949) 

1979 Dr. K.K. Kawalckar Rs. 3{ 

6. Studies in Shivaji and His Times 

19S2 Dr. B.R. Kamble Rs. 3 : 

7. Rajashri Shahu Chhatrapati Papers VoM, 1894-1900 A.D. 

(Early Administrative Reforms) 

1983 Editors Dr. Vilas Sangavc aod Dr. B.D. IChane Rs. 7J 

8« Rajarshi Shahu Chhatrapati Papers Vot-3, 1900-1905 A.D. 

(Vedokta controversy) 

1985 Editors Dr. ViJas Sangave and Dr. B.D. Khaoe Rs. 9( 

9, Solid State Energy Conversion 

1986 Editors S.H. Pawar, C-H. Bhosale, R..N. Patil Rs. ICH 

0. The Mangroves 

1986 Executive Editor Dr. Lecla G. Bhosale Rs, 20( 

1, Solar Energy and Rural Development 

)9^ £^t!ors S.H. C.D. R.N. Pai/i Rs. 

2. Energy Resoorces Through Phocoelecirocbeaiical Routes 

1988 Editors S.H. Pawar, Ved Mitra, B. Venkataraman Rs, 125 

Pletise WV/re for Catalogues, TraJe Lnquiries and Order to : 

THE registrar 
SHIVAJI UNIVERSITY 
_ Vidyanagar, Kolhapur-4J6004. (India) 


Recent Books on Environmental Studies Pollution Ecology Geography & Education 


Rs. 50-00 
Rs. 30.00 
Rs. 3 2-00 


Rs. 75-00 


Rs. 90-00 
Rs. 100-00 
Rs. 200-00 
Rs. }^00 
Rs, 125-00 


Ecology of Rural/XJrban India (in 2 vims.) by Pramod Singh 
Environmental Awareness and Urban Development by I. Mohan 
Environment and Entrepreneur by Arvindra N Desai 
Environmental Concept Dcvclopmeni in Children by P, Rout 
Environmental Concerns and Strategics 

Environment Management in India (in 2 vims.) by R.K. Sapru 
Environmental Pol/ution by Vogendra N- SrivasCava 
Environmental Pollution and Health Hazards in India by R. Rumar 
Ecology and Pollution of Indian Rivers by R.K. Trivedy 
Himalayan Ecology by S.K. Chadha 

Problem of Wasteland and Forest Ecology of India by Pramod Singh 
Rural Energy : Consumption, Problems and Prospects by D.R. Vecna 
Education System : Problems and Prospects 

Education in Rural Areas : Constraints and Prospects by A.S. Seetharamu 

Hundred Years of Allahabad University by M L. Bbargava 

Integral Education : Thought and Practice by R.N. Pani 

Lifelong and Adult Education by S B- Mobanty 

School Management by Upendra Nath Panda 

Student Teaching by S B. Mobanty 

Development and Change in India by R.T. Tewari aod A. Joshi 

SEND YOUR ORDERS TO : 

Ashish Publishing House 

8/81, PUNJABI BAGH. NEW DELHl-l 10026. 
niooes : »)0581 aod 5410924. 


55()- 
200 ,^ 
2(X)/. 
175 .- 
400 - 
500/- 
75 - 
200 /- 
350/- 
100 - 
350 - 
250 - 
200 /- 
KKf- 
250,- 
450;. 
150/- 
UX)/. 
100 /- 
400. 
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MADRAS UNIVERSITY 

LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


SI. 

No. Title 

Author 

Amount 




Rs. P. 

1. 

Mahatma Gandhi 

Dr. T-S. Devadoss 

1-25 

2. 

Saivaparibhasa of Sivagrayogin 

Dr. R. Balasubramanian and 
V.K.S.R. Ragavan 

25-00 

3. 

The Naiskarmyasiddhi of Suresvara 

Dr. R. Balasubramanian 

70-00 

4. 

A Study of Sivagnana Siddhiyar Parapakkam 

Dr. R. Gopala-Krishnan 

20-00 

5. 

Myihis of Science and Technology 

Earl. R. Maccormac 

14-00 

6. 

Utilitarian Perspectives 

Dr. U. Mohamed Kasim 

25-00 

7. 

Sri Lanka after Independence 

Nationalism Communalism and 

Nation Building 

Sii^nappah Arasaratnam 

20-00 

K. 

Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian 

Rev. Robert Caldwell 

30-00 

9. 

Thirukkura of 1 hiruvalluvar in Hindi 

Dr. Sankar-Raju Naidu 

10-00 

10. 

Chilappadhiharam of Elango 

Adigal in Hindi 

•do- 

20-00 

11. 

Taittiriyoparisad Bhasya 

N'artika of Surcss'ara 

Dr. R. Balasubramaoiao 

65-00 


Centre for Social 

Studies, Surat 



ICSSR DOCTORAL FELLOWSHIP 1988-89 

The CENTRE has I ICSSR f cliowbliip in the field of Political Science, Sociology and History. 

The Fellowship is open to Indian citizens preferably below the age of 30 years (35 years for SC/ST/ 
handicapped and employed scholars). Candidates who hold a Master’s Degree in Social Sciences in First/ 
Second Class and who are registered or likely/cligible to be registered with South Gujarat University, 
Surat, may apply. 

The value of the fellowship is Rs. 1,000/-per month for the first two years and Rs. 1,200/-per 
month during subsequent years upto a total maximum period of 4 years. In case of employed scholars, 
their salary will be protected, A Contingency of Rs. 3,000/. per year is attached with the fellowship. 

For details and prescribed application forms, the candidates may write to the Director, Centre for 
Social Studies, South Gujarat University Campus, Sura(-"395 007, alongwith a self-addressed Rs. 1.50 
postage stamped cLV,;lope size 23 ctns. x 10 cms.) marked ‘‘Application for Fellowship”. 

Last Date for obtaining the application forms is IStb December 1988 and that last date for sending 
the complete application forms so as to reach the Centre is 5fh January 1989. 
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Sr, 

No. 

1 . 

Z 

3. 

4. 

5- 

6 . 

7. 

8 * 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12. 

13. 

J4. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 


Gujarat UntFei^ty Fublicatioos 


Name of the Bock Author Price 

Ps.P, 


The Evaluation of the Concejrt of Atman & Moksa Dr. G.N. Joshi 15.00 

Abdu'r Rahim Khan-l-Khanan & his Literary Circle Dr. Chhotubhai R. Naik 15.00 

Some Medieval Sculptures of North Gujarat Dr. H.A. Majumdar 10*00 

The Structural Temples of Gujarat Dr. Kantiial F. Sompura 25-00 

A Comparative Study of the Project & Sociometric Dr. Pablo Gil. S.J- 15-00 

Approaches in Per^aality 

The Land Revenue Settlements & the British Rule in India Dr. S.D. Patel 12*00 

Avidya—A Problem of Truth and Reality Dr. E.A. Solomaa 10-00 

A Reconstruction of the Original Interpretations of the Dr. R.S. Beta! 17*00 

Manusmriti 

Bhavai Dr. Sudhabahen R- Desai 18-00 

The Origin & Development of the Theory of Rasa and Dr. T.S. Nandi 20-00 

Dhvani in Sanskrit Poetics 

Self Perception its Correlates Dr. K.R. Bbatt 15 00 

Certain Aspects of Picarian Group of Birds Dr. U N. Raval 10-00 

The Commentaries of the—Samkhya Kariha—A Study Dr. E.A. Soloman 7-00 

Psycboiogical Study of PACtors—Associated with Truancy Dr. J.B. Thakor 14-00 

Synopses of 39 Doctoral Theses — 10-00 

C^Dctic, Biochemical and Cytochemical Studies on Dr. V.C. Shah 6*50 

Lucoderma 

Socrates Bl Christ F.C. Dawer 20-00 

Liberalism and Less Developed Countries Edited by M.P. Bhatl & 11-00 

M.S. Trivedi 


Address Enquiries to : 

Pablicatloo Officer 
GUJARAT UNIVERSITY 
Ahmedahad 3S0009 


Some Gauhati University Publications 


SI. No. Titles Authors Price (Rs.) 


1. 

Chandrakanta Abhidhao (Assamese-Eoglish Dictionary) 

Ed. by Dr. M. Neog 

Dr. U.N Goswami 

200,00 

2. 

Guru-carita Katha 

Ed. by Dr. M. Neog 

BO.OO 

3. 

Indo-Englisb Poetry 

by Dr. P Kotoky 

2500 

4. 

Gandhism & Modem India 

by N K. Bose 

6.00 

5. 

A Descriptive Analysis of the Bodo Language 

by Dr. P.C Bhattacharyya 

.^0 00 

6. 

Concept of Personality in Sankhya-Yoga & the Gita 

by Or. K C. Das 

25,00 

7. 

Assamese Popular Superstitions & Assamese Demonology 

by B. Rajkhowa 

7.00 

8. 

Inscriptions of Ancient Assam 

Ed. by Dr. M.M. Sarma 

7000 

9. 

Caste as a Form of Acculturation 

by Dr S.N. Ratha 

17.00 

10. 

Sanskrit & Allied Indian Studies io U.S. 

by Dr. V. Raghavan 

20.00 

il. 

A Study of Culture Change in Two Garo Villages of 
Meghalaya 

by Dr. D.N. Mazumdar 

60.00 

12. 

A Study of Some Traditions of the Performing 

Arts in Eastern India 

by Dr. (Mrs.) K. Vaisyana 

54 00 

13. 

Structure of Assamese 

by Dr. G.C, Goswami 

75.00 

14. 

Three Decades of the Working of the Indian Constitution 

by S K- Dutta 

1700 

15. 

Ammese L^soos (Assamese Self-Taught) 

by Dr. M.N. Sarma 

7.00 

16. 

Asamiya Paribhasha, Vol. 1 


8.50 

17, 

Asamiya Paribbasha, Vol. U 


6.00 

18. 

Asamiya Paxibhasha, Vol. Ill 


5.50 

19. 

Asamiya Baijnanik Paribha^* Vtd, 1 


17,00 


UNIVERSITY PUBUCATION DEPARMTENT, GAUHATI UNIVERSITY. CUWAHATI.?8I0l4. 
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With the Best Compliments of ; 

ANNAMALAI UNIVERSITY 

PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 
More than 600 Titles Published during the past 60 years 

Latest English Titles : 

Author [Editor 


E.S. Iyer 


The Universal Vision of Saint Ramalinga R. Ganapathy 

Tagore Bharaihi and T.S. Eliot: Towards Creative Unity K. Chcllappan 

Journal of the AnnamaJai University, Part-A, 

Humanities Vo, 33, 1987 
Journal of the Annamalai University, Part-B, 

Sciences Vol. 34, 1988 

Tholkappiam PoruIiUhigaram (English Translation) E.S. Iyer 

Vor Detailed Price List IVri/e to : 

Special Officer. Publications Division 

Annamalai University 

AnnamaUi Naear-608 002 INDIA 

Books for Scholars. Research Workers and Discerning Readers 
North-Eastern Hill University Publications 

The Gandhian Way ». 

-“by Amlan Datta (1985) ’ 

Report on the Kliavi & Jaintta Hills (1853) r, 

-bv A J.M. Mills ' 

(Delu^ reprint edition —1986) 

Socio-Economic Schism of Indian Polity and Gandhi Rs. 

— by P.N. Mathur (1985) 

Overcoming Under Dcvcloprncnt R 5 

—by Nitish R, Dc (1985) 

Around the Hills and Dalc^ of Arunachal Pradesh (Illustrated) Rs. 

— by Krishna Ualdiptir (1985) 

Interest Rate—Its Impact on Price Movement Rs 

—by P.N. Mathur (1986) 

Studies in the History of North-East India Rs, ; 

(H.K. Ba^ajari Felicitation Volume—1986) 

Interpreting Indian History Rs. 

—by Irfan Habib (1986) Rs. 

Five F.ssays on Kant Rs, 

Edited by Mrinal Miri (1986) 

Verrier Elwin and India’s North Eastern Borderlands Rs. 

by N. Rostomji 

Postage Charges Free for Orders above Rs. 100 00. 

For Orders below Rs. 100.00. actual postage charges 
will be included in the Bill. 

CONTACT 

Director of Publications 
North-Eastern Hill University 
Midland Compound, Jowai Road, Shillong-793003 

(Meghalaya) 


Price 
Ps. P. 
50.00 
12.00 

35.00 

35.00 

35.00 


from 


45.00 (Hard Cover) 
20.00 (Soft Cover) 
225.00 


30.00 

48.00 

50.00 

45.00 

200.00 

30.00 (Hard Cover) 
15.00 (Soft Cover) 
40.00 

45.00 
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SARDAR PATEL UNIVERSITY 

GNAN GANGOTRI 
A Book of Knowledge 

A series published in Gujarati, 30 Voh. Royal Crown Size Hard Bound. 

Subscription for complete set of 30 volumes (including postage) Rs. \ ,000h • Some opinions of experts 
Shri Umashasker Joshi 

‘This series of Gnan Gangotri’ will, I am sure, prove to be an ideal Home University. 

Late Prof. Feroz Dawar 

This work will be very useful to the college going students as well as the educated. The Sardar Patel 
University has undoubtedty performed yeomen services to society by undertaking to publish such useful 
volumes. 

Late Dr. K.M. Manshi 

The Project of Gnan Gangolri should be most wcifomc. It is essential that literature and knowledge 
be disseminated through our regional languages. I am sure the present series will go a long way in fullilling 
this need, 

Other PublicatioDs 

1. Indomitable Sardar and Triumph of florsad—S.K. Kshirsagar : Rs. 20-00. 

2. Ordeal of the leader Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel—A.R. Tiwari : Rs. 98-00. 

3. Sardar Patel (A collection of lectures scries). : Rs. 26/- 

4. Rcligon and Poetry—R.A. Dave : Rs. 26/- 

5. Sanskrit Prahasanas—C P. Shukla : Rs 20'- 

6. Industrial Relations —H.D. Savlani : Rs. 13 /. 

7. Integration of District Dairy Cooperatives in Gujarat— M M. Shah ; Rs. 1 5 '. 

8. Multiple Beam Interferometry and Crystal Growth by Dr. A.R. Paiel : Rs 7/- 
for Detatis Please Write to : 

The PubheatioB OBim 
Publication I'oit. Bhaikaka Library 
SARDAR PATEL UNIVERSITY 
Vallabh Vidyauagar—388 120 
Dist : Kbeda (Cujarat) India 


CICIL—1 
CICIL—2 
CICIL—3 
CJCIL—d 
CICIL—5 


CIClL-6 
CICIL—7 
CICIL—8 
CICIL—9 
CICIL—10 


CONCEPTS IN COMMUNICATION INFORMATICS & LIBR.ARIANSHIP 

(CICIL) 

General Editor : S.P. AGR.AWAL 

— 1 Development of Library Services in India—Social Science Information 

S.P. Agrawal Rs. 

,—2 Development of Documentation in India 

S.P. Agrawal 

—3 Unesco and Social Science Retrospect and Prospect 

S P. Agrawal and J.C. Aggarwal Rs, 

—4 INDIANA : A Bibliography of Bibliographical Sources 

M.K. Jain Rs. 

—5 Dimensions of Library and Information Science ; Papers contributed 

in honour of the 6lst birthday celebrations of Prof. P.N. Kaula 
V. Venkatappalah (Ed.) 

—6 Book Numbers ' Indian Methods 

M. P.Satija and S.P. Agrawal 

—7 National Policy for University Libraries in India : Problems and Perspectives 

N. B Inamdar and L.S. Ramaiah Rj, 

—8 Media Utilisation for the Development of Women and Children 

B.S. Tbakar and Binod C. Agrawal 
—9 Terrorism : An Annotated Bibliography 

Snsheela Bban 

—10 Transnational LikM*ary Relations—The Indo-AmcrJcan Experience 
M.B. Kononr 

Concept Publishing Company 

A/T5-16, Commercial Block, Mohan Garden 
New Delhi 110059 

Show Raom Phone : Yil\^ 

23, Ansari Road. Daryagaaj, NF.W DELfU.110002 


Rs. 150.00 


Rs, 250.00 
Rs. 200.00 


Rs. 250.00 
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S.N D.T WOMES^S USIVERSITY 
1, NATHIBAI THACKERSEY ROAD 
BOMBAY-400 020 

AdTertttemcai No. 12 Dated : Nofember 18, 1988 

Applications arc invited in the prescribed forms available at the University 
Office between 10-30 a m. to 1.00 p m. and 1-30 p.m. to 2*30 p.m. from Monday to 
Friday and 10-30 a m. to 12.00 Noon on Saturday, on payment of Rs. SI- (M.O./in 
cash) for the following posts, to be filled in at the University Department and its 
conducted Irtstitulions at Bombay and Poona, so as to reach the undersigned on or 
before fifteen days from the date of its advertisement. Please collect details of the 
posts from the counter alongwith application form. 

Sr. Pot! and Name of ihe Total Post under Post under Medium of 

No Dept,/Institution Post Open Reserved Teaching 

Category Cat^ory 

A Post'Gradoate Dlpioma in 
Mbm CoiBnaonicaflon for 
Children at SNDT College 
of H.Sc for Women, Pooon 


1 . Sound Recordist ONE TMf* 

rENURt 

B. Dept, of Post-Graduate 
Studies A Rasearcb, SNUT 
Women's Uoirersity, 

Bonibry*20 

1. Professor in Hindi ONE 

2. Profc.sior in English ONE 

•3. Lecturer in nconomics ONE 

C. Post-Gradoate Dept, of 
Nursing Fdoralion. 

Bombay-20 

I. Lecturer In Nursing ONt 

D. Post-Gradoate Dept, of 
Moslc. Boinbay-20 

1. Tabalji ONE 


ONE TMP 
TENURE 


ONE — Hindi 

ONE — Eng 

— ONE Mar A Eng 


ONE — Eos 


ONE 


HIMACHAL PRADESH 
UNIVERSITY 

“RECRUITMENT BRANCH” 
Advertisement No. 6/88 
Dated : 17th Nov., 1988. 

Applications are invited (on pres¬ 
cribed form for the following teaching 
and non-teaching posts so as to reach 
the Section Officer, Recruitment Branch, 
H.P. University, Sbimla-171005, along, 
with a crossed Indian Postal Order of 
Rs. 20/- (Rs. 10/* for SC/ST) payable to 
the Finance Officer by December 23^ 
1988. 

I. Professors : (Pay Scale : Rs. 4500- 
7300) in the following subjects of the 
Teaching Deptts ; 

Botany/Zoology-1 (Spl. in Physitj. 
logy or Bio-Chemistry), Business 
Administration-1, Hindi-1, Laws-i, 
MaffiematJCS'/fOne ibr Pure Matfi^. 
matics), Physics-I (Spl. in Experimental 
Physics with a strong background of 
Eiectronics, Solid State Physics or 
Material Science), Political Scicnce-i, 
Public AdmiDistration-1 (Plan post). 

IK Readers : (Pay Scale : Rs. 3700- 
5700) in the following subjects of the 
Teaching Deptts : 

Botany/Zoology-l, Business Adminis- 
tratioD-1, Computer Science-1 (PUn 
post). Hindi-1, Journalism & Mass 
Communication-1 (Plan post). Musical, 
Mathematics-1, Physics-3 (One post- 
Spl. in any branch of Experimental 
Physics like X-rays, Crystalography, 
Spectroscopy or Experimental Solid 
Stale Physics), Public Administratioo-i, 
Political Science-I, Sanskrit-1, Yoga- 1 , 
Statistics-1. Education-3 (two plan 
posts under D.S.A. Programme with the 
Sp^cielizition of: (1) Education of the 
Disadvantaged groups including Sche¬ 
duled Caste Scheduled Tribe and Rural 
Women and other deprived commurii- 
tics, (ii) Educ-alional Technology i nclud- 
ing hardware technology, Computer 
etc., (ill) Orientation of training College 
Teachers in various teaching and evalu¬ 
ation innovations). 

III. Lecturers (Pay Scale : Rs. 2 :Qo. 
4000) in the following subjects of the 
Teaching Deptts : 

Botany/Zoology-2, Chemistry-3 (Two 
In Phyj ical Chemistry, and One in in¬ 
organic Chemistry), Computer Science-2 

53 


E. 

Dept, of Post-Graduate 






Stadjes A Research. 






Poona 





K 

Reader in Hindi 

ONE 

ONE 

— 

Hindi 

2. 

Lecturer in Commerce 

ONE 

ONE 

— 

Eng & Ma^ 

3. 

Lecturer in Psychology 

ONE 

ONE 

— 

Mar & Eng 


The posts will be filled in subject to approval from the State Government or 
if filled In due to exigency, they will be made on temporary basis only. Incase 
Government does not approve thete po»ii5 they will be withdrawn. 

Minimum qualifications, salary scales, etc. of the teacher* are as per approved 
UOC scales and qualffication*. Applications of Scheduled Castcs/Scheduled Tribes/ 
Nomadic Tribes/DNT will be considered as per Government Directives, •indicates 
post under reserved category and will be filled by SC/ST;DT/DMT candidates only 
Incomplete applications and applications on a plain paper will not be considered. 

Applicants (Local) are advised to submit their application forms (duly filled in) 

alongwith three copies of certificates, to Inward Clerk, Stores Department, 
University Office, Bombay-20 within the scheduled. 

REGISTRAR 
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(Plan p(Mls>, Economics-1, Educaiion-5, 
Englisb-l. Laws-1. Nlusic-l, Psycho¬ 
logy-1. 

For Academic Staff College 

Lectorer-l (Plaa post) 

IV. Coatroller of Examioations-l 

(Pay Scale: Rs. 4500-7300). 

V. Librarian (Pay Scale : Rs, 1500- 
2500,1500-2000, unrevistd according to 
qualiScatioDS. 

VL Finaacc Officer-1 (Pa>‘ Scale : 
Rs, 4500-1300). 

VIL Medical OIBcer-l (GDO-II, 
Female) (Pay Scale : Rs. 940-1850-h NPA 
unrevised). 

vnl. Tnbla Assislant-l (Pay Scale : 
Rs, 480.S«3; unteviied). 

Candidates already in service should 
lend their applications through proper 
chanod. An advance copy, however, 
may be sent direct. 

Candidates called for interview will 
have to come to the place or the inter¬ 
view at their own expenses and bring 
with them tbeir original research papers, 
degrees and cerlificatei, etc, for vetifi- 
catioQ. 

The University reserves the right to 
negotiate with suitable person or per¬ 
sons, if necessary, who may not have 
applied formally. 

The University also reserves the right 
tofillupoTOOt to fill tip the post ’s or 
to call only selected candidates for 
interview. The number of posts likely 
to he filled may vary. 

Other things being equal, preference 
will be given to the candidates belong¬ 
ing to the Scheduled Caste/Schcduled 
Tribe for appointment to the post of 
Lecturer. 

Application form alongwith detailed 
qualifications can be obtained from the 
ScetioB Officer, SecraitmBt Braneb, 
H.F. Uaiversily, Shl«la-17JWl5, person¬ 
ally OB payment of Ri. 5/- or by making 
a written request to him accompanied 
^lelf-addressed envelope of 23x10 
cms. with postage smmps affixed worth 
Rs, \ 40 Paise and a postal order of 
Rs. 5/- drawn in favour of the Finance 
Officer. H.P. University. 

Note* (0 Applications received cm 
plain paper, applications not 
in conformity with the 
requitemenis as specked in 
the appltcatioD form and 
applicaticms received after 
the last dale will not be 


entertained, and no corres¬ 
pondence will be entertained 
in this regard. 

(iO A person applying for more 
than one post should send a 
separate application for each 
post. 

(ill) PersoDs who have applied 
eatlier in response to Advi. 
No. 1/87. dated 7.3.87 for the 
posts of Professor in Bot/ 
Zoology, Physics and Con¬ 
troller of Elams, and against 
Advi. No. I . lte. dated 29-1*88 
foe Ptofessor in Bui. Admn., 
public Admn., Reader in 
Computer Sci., Education, 
Journalism At Mass Comm., 
pub. Admn.. Sanskrit. Yoga. 
Stalistict. Lecturer in Che¬ 
mistry. Computer Sci. and 
Education need not ti> apply 
again. However, they may 
send additional informations, 
if any. 

A.R. Cbaubau 

REGISTRAR 


JAW AHARLAL NEHRU 
university 

NEW DELHl-l 10047 
Advt. No. ARE-ll 7 W 

JNU has openings for the followiDi 

faculty positions in the areas of study as 
indicated against each : 

professor (Scale of P»y ; Rs. 4500- 
7300) one each in 

(1) Gulf Studies; 

(2) Environmental Law; 

(3) lolernaiioDal Space Law; and 

(4) University Service & Instrumen¬ 
tation Centre (USIC) 

Qnaliftcatioas : For (I) above—(a) A 
first or bigb second clats Mailer's 
degree in the field of Social Sciencei; 

(b) A Ph.D. degree or a published work 
of comparable standard on a subject 
related to West Aaian/Culf Studies; 

(c) ten years experience of teaching and 
guiding reaearch in the field of West 
Astan/Gulf Studies; and (d) knowledge 
of Arablc/P^siao. 

For (2) nod (3) above-(a) Eminent 
scholar in lotemational Law with publi¬ 
shed work of bigb quality, actively 
engagod iff reetercb in the areas of 


iBtcraalioiHtl A Comparative Environ- 
mental Law, and International Space 
Law respectively. Ten years' experience 
of teaching and/or research in jhc same 
field. Experience of suiding research 
at doctoral level; OR (b) An outstand¬ 
ing scholar of International Law with 
established reputatioD who has made 
significant contribution to knowledge in 
the fields of iDternatlnnal & Comparat Ivc 
EnvIroBoieotal Law and lotcraalional 
Space Law respectively. 

For (4) above—(u) A Pb D. degree in 
any branch of Science or Technology or 
Eogineering or published work of an 
equaliy high standard; and consi-slcnlly 
good academic record with first or high 
second dusa Master’s degjci:; (b) At 
least 10 years experience of research in 
a reputed instrumcntaiiun luboralory or 
organiaaiion; (c) DemonTsiraicd ability in 
designing fabricating, and maint.iining 
of thxijor ipstrumeni.s; and (d) I he 
successful ciUdid.ite must possess lender- 
ship qualities to get work doficaidie 
shop rt<>4»r and must li.ivc coinpejcnte 
in the arc.) of Micro Llcctronics 

The candidate sh.i!l be cxpecicd to 
look after the service and maintenance 
of sophisticated insirurneiils tn various 
Science SvhooU. as w‘c;l us lltc Central 
Equipment facilities of the L'nivcrsiiy 
such as NMR, I iquid Nitrogen IMani, 

(Nolen ; (a) Tlic port mcrtlioncd at 
.SI, No. (3) it initially for a period of five 
yc.irs but is likely to continue, and 
(b) Jor posts at Si. No (!) and (4) the 
University tn.ty make olTcr as .Asiochitc 
Professor in the pay scale of Rs J70l>- 
5700 if none of (he candidate^ i.s found 
suitable fur professorial assignmcni). 

Any of the qualiljcations experience 
may be relaxed at the discretion of the 
Univcriiiy. it will also be open to the 
University to consider the names of 
suitable candidates who may cot have 
applied. 

Application forms may be obiained 
free of cost in person or by sending a 
self-addrmscd envelope (23 cm lO 
cm) duly stamped to the Deputy Kegis- 
trar (Academic & Establishment), Room 
No. 204-B. Administrative Block, 
JawabarUI Nehru University, New 
Dclhi-110067. The applications in 
pr^ribed form, complete in all respect 
duly forwarded by the Competeoi, 
Authority (for those in service) should 
reach this University latest by Deeemb^ 
19,1988. 
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AI^AM agricultural 

UNIVERSITY 

ADMISSION NOTICE NO. 4/1988 

AppHcaliona in prescribed forms are 
invited for admission into the following 
degree programmes of the University in 
the Faculty of Agriculture under course 
credit system for the session 1988-89 
commencing from February, 1989. 

(A) Pb.D, Degree Programme in ibe 
Subjects : 

1. Agriculiur.il Economics &. Farm 

Management 

2. Soil Science 
X Agronomy 
4- Intomology 

5. Horticulture 

6. Pl.inl Breeding & Genetics 

7. Plant Pathology 

<B) M Sc. (Agri l Degree Programme 
in Ulfcipiinca : 

1. Agricultural Lconomici & Farm 

Manag:mcnt 

2. Agronomy 

3. Crop-Physiology 

4. Agril. Bio-Chemistry & Agfil. 
Cheinjjiiry 

5. l^xtension Education (Agri.) 

6. Entomology 

7. Horticulture 

8. Ncmalolugy 

9. Pl.rnt Breeding Si Genetics 
!0. Plant Pathology 

11. Soil Science 

12. Tea Husbandry & Technology 

(O M.Sc. (Home Science) Degree 

Programne in tbe Disciplines ; 

1. Food & Nutrition 

2. Child Development & Family 
Re>atioft.s 

3. Textiles & Clothing 
(D) M.Sc. (Serfcultarc) 

Mlnlrnttm QaalUlcation for Admission 
<A) Pb.D. Programme 


University or any other University 
recognised by tbe Assam Agricultural 
University with basic degree in Agris 
culture with a minimum OGPA of 3.00 
to 4.00 scale or 5S% marks in aggregate 
(in iradtiional system) in M.Sc. (Agri ) 
degree examination. This requirement 
is however, relaxabJe to an OGPA of 
2.85 in 4.00 scale or 50% marks in 
aggregate under tradjliona] system for 
the deputed candidates having S years 
of service experience after obtaining 
Master’s Degree. 

(B) M.Sc. (Agriculture) Programme 

A candidate must have patted the 
B.Sc. (Agri.) degree examination of this 
University or of any other University 
recognised by the A.AU securing a 
minimum OGPA of 2 60 in 4.00 scale or 
it* equivalent or minimum of 50% 
marks in the traditional system in the 
qualifying cxamination(s). This require¬ 
ment is however, relaxablc to an OGPA 
of 2.50 or 45% marks in traditional 
system respectively in ibc case of SC/ST 
candidates and for candidates having 
atlcast 2 yrs. of professional experience, 
provided further that the minimum 
OGPA may be relaxed for candidates 
who are deputed by the State Govt, of 
Assam and who possess at least 5 (five) 
years of service experience after obtain¬ 
ing B.Sc. (Agri.) degree which shall 
either be an OGPA of 2,30 in 4.00 scale 
or 42% marks in aggregate in the quali- 
fying examination under (he traditional 
system. 

(O M.Sc. (Home Science) Programme 

A candidate must have passed the 
B.Sc. (Home Sc.) degree examination of 
this University or of any other recog¬ 
nised U Diversity securing a minimum 
OGPA of 2.60 in 4.00 scale or its equi¬ 
valent or minimum of 50%, marks in 
aggregate in the traditional system in 
the qualifying exumiDatioo(s). This 
requirement is however, relaxablc to an 
OGPA of 2.50 or 45% marks in the case 
of SC/ST candidates and for candidates 
having at least 2 (two) years of pro- 
fesiiional experience, provided further 
that the minimum OGPA may be relax- 
able for candidates who are deputed by 
the Stale Govt, of Assam and who 
possess at least 5 (five) years of service 
experience after obtaining B.Sc. (Home 
Sc.) degree which shall either be an 
OGPA of 2.50 in 4.00 scale or 42% marks 


(D) M.Sc. (Sericulture) 

A candidate must have passed the 
B.Sc. with Zoology, Chemistry and 
Botany preferable with honours in 
Zoology and should have possessed 
recogaised diploma in Sericulture. Such 
candidates must have 2 years of service 
experience and must be sponsored by 
the State Govt, of Assam. Candidates 
with M.Sc. in Zoology, after passing 
B Sc. with Zoology, Chemistry & Botany 
preferably with Honours in one of these 
subjects are also eligible to apply. 

How to Apply 

Application forms for the above 
degree programme may be obtained 
from the office of the Director of Post- 
Graduate Studies, Assam Agricultural 
University, Jorhat-i3 on payment of 
Rs. 5.00 (Rupees five) only in terms of 
crossed I.P.O. drawn in favour of the 
Director of Post-Graduate Studies, 
Assam Agril. University, either person- 
ally or by sending a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope of size 10x22 cm 
affixing postal stamp of Rs. 1.50 (Rupees 
one and fifty pa/sc) only. 

Last Dale of Receipt of Application 

The application in prescribed form 
complete in all respects must reach the 
Director of Post Graduate Studies, 
Assam Agril. University, Jorhat on or 
before 15th December, 1988. Candidates 
who are employees of the State Govt, or 
any other organisation must apply 
through proper channel. 

Interview 

Candidates fulfilling the minimum 
academic requirements shall have to 
appear before the selection committee 
as and when called for at their own 
expenses. Selected candidates who are 
employees of the State Govt, or any 
other organizations shall have to furnish 
a copy of the order of deputation/or 
release from the Govt./employer at the 
time or admission. 

In connection with Ph.D. Programme 
ihc University reserves the right to 
refuse admission in a subjects) in case 
there is shortage of qualified teachers 
in the concerned department at the 
time of admission. 

Application for admission into Uni¬ 
versity Hostel shall have to be made in 
separate prescribed Forms. Admission 
into Hostel shall be subject to avail¬ 
ability of scats. 

J.N. Talukdar 

REGISTRAR 


A candidate must have passed the in aggregate in Ibe qualifying exami 
M.Sc. (Agri.) degree examination of this nation under the traditional system. 
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fWtr «wtti«^ ffK wwwww 
INDHU GANDHI NATIONAL 
OPEN UNIVERSITY 

YMCA CBltiir*l Ceifttrc, \ Jki Sl^b Road, New Delbi-llOQ^I. 


Aihrt^ No. 6/Adaa.y8l<S9 

ApfiUetfhiBs sre iawittd from ladimo 
CltfzcBs ponding the reenlslte ^altfi* 
catioBS fOT filling ap the following posts 
in the Pnj Scales shown ngniut each 
pins allowances as admissible nnder the 
UniTersit; rales. 

1, Cameramaa {SC/ST WLY) 

Scale of pBj'; Rs. 20rO-60-2300-EB-75* 
33OO.I00-350O (Revised) 

QnaliScatfoas and Experience 

(a) Degree from a recognised Uni* 
vCTsity. 

(b) Diploma in cinematography 
from FT U or eqaivalent. 

<c) Atleast two years expertcoce of 
working with film video camera. 

Desirable 

(a) Fxperience of working in a 
television organization. 

<b) Good knowledge of broadcast¬ 
ing systems in India Sl abroad. 

Age Limit: 35 years. 

1. Scahw Terimical AmistantiPrograiB'* 
raing Asststaat 

Scale of Pay: Rs. 1640-fi0-2fi00-EB-75' 

2900 

Qnallfleallons and Experience 
Essential 

Matter's Degree in any discipline 
with Diploma in Computer Science or 
Bachelor of Engmeeiing in Computer 
Scieoce/Eiectronics and Tetecommu- 
sjcalioQ. 

Bachelor’s Degree to any discipline 
with two years experience in iodepen> 
dently {iwogramming and system deve> 
lopment, 

AgellmR: 35 yean 

3. Sealer AMlstaat 

Scale of Pay: Rs. J400-40-J600-50. 

230(kEB.60.2fi00 

Qaalffi^tioas d Experience 

(a) A good University Degree 

(b) Eight years experience in Secrc* 
tariaJ/Admn. work. 

96 


Age Limit: 3S years 
4. PnbUc Relations AssJsUat 

Scale of Pay ; Rs. I400.4&'1600-50> 

2300.FB^.2600 

QwaltficstloBS 

Essential 

Graduate with 3 years experience or 
PosUGraduate with 1 to 2 yean experi¬ 
ence in relevant field. 

Desirable 

Degree or Diploma in iournaliim or 
Public Relations. 

Age Limit: 35 years 

4. Proof Reader 

Scale of Pay : Rs. 1400-40.1900-ER.50. 

2300 

Qnaiiflcatioas A Experience 

A good University degree with certi¬ 
ficate course in Printing Technology and 
3 years expcrieiicc in Proof Reading in 
a reputed organisation. 

OR 

Diploma in Printing with 3 years 
experience in a reputed organisation. 

Age Limit: 30 years. 

6. danlor Proof Reader 

Scale of Pay : Rs. 1200-30-1560-£B>40- 

2040 

Qaallflcatioe A Experleacc 

Graduate with 2 years e-sperience in 
Proof Reading 

OR 

Certificate course in FriniiDg Tech' 
oology with S years expeiience. 

Age LImK ; 30 years 

7. Data Entry f^rrators 

Scale of Pay: Rs. 950.20-1150'EB*2S- 
1500 

Q^llficallOBs A ExperleBce 
EascBlial 

Higher Secondaiy (10+2) and 
experience of working on IBM-PC com- 
patibie machines f<»' ward-proceasiog 
and data preparation. 

Age Limit: 25 years 

Desirable: Genera! awareness of PC- 
software. 


8. Rey Punch Operator 

Sealrof Pay : Rs. 950-^1150-EB-25- 

1500 

Qualification 

Higher Secondary / Matriculation. 
Experience in operating Electric Key 
Punching Machine (Numerical and Al¬ 
phanumerical) and knowledge of hand¬ 
ling computer inpui/output work. 

Age Limit: 25 yean 

Genera) CoBdilioas 

The University reserves the right to 
<i) relax any of the qualifications to ex¬ 
ceptional cases and/or in the cose of 
persons already holding comparable 
positions in a university,'research insti¬ 
tution on the recommendations of the 
selection committee; (ii) consider the 
names of suiiaWe candidalet who may 
not have applied, on the recommenda¬ 
tions of the selection committee. 

The University also reserves the 
right not to till up any of the vacancies 
advertised if the circumstances so 
warrant. 

The prescribed application forms 
cun be had from the Registrar, ladira 
Gandhi Nalloaa) Open UBirerslty, 
YMCA Cttliarai Centre,!. Jal Siagh 
Road, New DcIbi-lIhOOI oo a written 
reqaest by post aad accompanied by a 
jelf-addretscd envelope (shte 13 ems x 
28 ems) benrlBg prmtage stamps of Re. 
100. Completed application forms 
niottgwith attested copies of degraes, 
other cerlfflcaies, marksbeets pnbll^d 
research articles, experience etc., ahonJd 
reach tba Registrar at the above address 
on or before 31st I^ceabcr, 198g. 

1 S% and 7^/3 % of the total number 
of vacancies are reserved for Scheduled 
Caaiat/Scheduied Tribe candidates, 
respectively. They must enclose a certi¬ 
ficate issued by the competent auiborhy 
in support of ifaeir claim. 

SC/ST Candidates called (or inter¬ 
view from outside Delhi wilt be paid 
single second class railway fare to and 
fro by the shortest route from (heir 
place of retideDce/work. 

The University reserve the right to 
restrict the number of candidates to be 
called for inlerview. 

REGISTRAR 
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A.LU. PUBLICATIONS 


Ri. 

UnWersitfe* Hmndbook—1985-86 450.00 

Eatiivafenoe of Foreigii Ocgreet 180.00 

Haodbook of Ensinrering Education—1988 50.00 

Handbook »f Medical Education—1987 45.00 

Handbook of Managemenr Edueatioa—1986 In Presi 

Handbook of Agricultural Education—1986 40.00 

Handbook of Dbtance Education—1986 35.00 

Association of Indian Univenities—1925<7S 30.00 

Association of Indian Universities—192S<8S 100.00 

New Technologies in Higher EdiKatioo (HB) 120 00 

<PB) 80 00 

Studies in Distance Education (HB) 60 00 

<PB) 20 00 

Universities and Research 45 oo 

University Finance—A Siattttical Profile II 75.00 

State Funding of Universities 50.00 

Elite in tbe Making 40.00 

University and College Finance—Seminar Papers 50.00 

Economics of College Education— 

A Study of Hindu College. Delhi 30.00 

Educational Statistics at a Glance 75.00 

Education and Economic Development 25.00 

Report of the Task Force Autonomous 

Colleges and DcpArimcnts 60.00 


BIBUOGRAPHY OP DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


Social Sciences 

Humanities yihS 7 .iQ 7 fl 

Physical Sciences ; 

Biological Sciences J 
Social Sciences and Humanities—1970-75 
Physical Sciences—1970-75 
Biologicat Sciences—1970.75 
Social Sciences and Humanities—1975*76 
Natural and Applied Sciences—1975-76 
Social Sciences and Humanities—1976-77 
Natural and Applied Sciences—1976-77 
Soctai Sciences and Humanities—1977-78 
Natural and Applied Sciences—1977-78 
Social Sciences and Humanities—1978-79 
Natural and Applied Sciences—1976-79 
Social Sciences and Humanities—1979-80 
Natural and Applied Sciences—1979-80 
Sociat Sciences and Humanities—1980-81 
Natural and Applied Sciences—1980-81 
Social Sciences and Humanities—1981-62 
Natural and Applied Sciences—1981-82 
Social Sciences and Humanities—1982-83 
Natural and Applied Sciences—1982-63 
Social Sdeoces and Humanities—1983-84 
Natural awl Applied Sciences—1983-84 
So<^l Seicncea and Hutoanhica^l 984.85 
Natural and Applied lienees—1984-85 
Sosul SciencesA Humanties—^1985-86 
Natural A Applied .Sciences—1985 86 

ON EXAMINATIONS 
Computer in Exatninations (Why A How) 
Scaling Techniques : What, Why and How 
Conduct of Examinations 
Towards Better Quesiions 


50.00 I 
100.00 i 
125.00 
100.00 
150.00 
120.00 
120.00 
50 00 
90.00 
70.00 
12000 
90 00 
100.00 
90.00 

125.00 

90.00 
130.00 
120.00 
180.00 
150.00 
225.00 
160.00 
250.00 
180.00 
320 00 
20000 
In Press 
In Press 
la Prt^ress 

65.00 

75.00 

35.00 

7.00 


Monograph on Grading 
Monogiaph 00 Question Banking 
Monograph on Internal Assessment 
Monograph on Test and Item Analysis 
Monograph on Question Banking in English 
Language and Literature 
Monograph on Practical Examinations 
Monograph on Semester System 
Research Abstracts—Parts 1, 11 and 111 
Research Abitracu—Part IV 
Monograph on Sample Free Item Analysis 
Monograph on Moderation of Examination Results 
Monograph on Syllabus Analysis and Restructuring 
Monograph on Revaluation of Answer Scripts 
Assessing Non-Scholasiic Aspects of Learners 
Behaviour 

STATUS REPORTS ON 

Grading in Universities 

Question Banking in Universities 

Internal Assessmeni in Universiiies 

Internal Management in Universities 

Preparaiion&niade by Universities to Receive 10-{-2 

Input 

QUESTION BANK BOOK SERIES 

Uodcrgndate Level ^English Script) 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Zoology 

Botany 

History 

Geography 

Psychology 

Economics 

Commerce 

Political Science 

Foods A NuiritioD 

Sociology 

English Language and Literature 

Physiology 

Pharmacology 

Automobile Engineering 

Law of Contracts 

Anatomy 

ConstiTuttona) Law 

Electrical Power System 

Zoology (Hindi Script) 

Botany 

Qiemistry 


Postgraduate Level 
Mathematic* 

SPORTS A PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Physical Fitness and Sports Standards in Univ^ba 

Handbook of Rules and Reguiatioas for 
Inter-Universiiy Tournaments 
Gymnastic Exercises for Men and Women 


Ra. 

5.00 

7.00 

10.00 

17.00 

10.00 
9.00 
20.00 
Each 6.00 
14.00 
50.00 
8.00 
10.00 
12.00 

14.00 


35.00 

25.00 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 


80.00 
40.00 
75.00 
50.00 
40.00 
25.00 
35.00 
55.00 
45.00 
45.00 
35.00 
25.00 
45.00 
35.00 
45.00 
35.00 
35.00 
25.00 
60.00 
35.00 
75.00 
100.00 
m Press 
160.00 


85.00 

50.00 

20.00 

each 5.00 


BOOKS ALSO AVAILABLE WITH LEADING BOOKSELUERS IN THE COUNTRY 

Address Enquiries 10 : Uader Secretary (PnblicatioDs) _ 

ASSOCIATION OF INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 

AlU House, 16 Kotia Mstr, New Ddhi-UOOOZ 
Tetephoncs ; 3310059. 3312305, 3313390, 3312429, 3323049 
Telex : 31-66180 AlU IN Gram : ASlNDU 
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Latest from Mittal Publications 

-'Internationa] EncyciopRedia of Indian Uterature—Oaaga Ram Garg 

Volume I (Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit & Apabhramtha) Rs. 600. 

Volume 11 (Tamil) Rs. 180. 

Volume III (As&amcse) Rs. 140. 

Volume IV (Kannada) Rs. I7s. 

Volume V (Telugu) Rs. 700. 

Volume VI (Malayalam) Rl 200. 

—Encyclopaedic Dictionary of Economics (5 Vols)—N B. Ghodke, Rs 1000 (Set). 

—Indian Nation Builders (3 Vols) Ri. 975 (Set). 

—Sacred Books & Early Literatures of the East (14 VoU)—C.F. Horne Rs. 5000 (S^). 

—Vestiges of Old Madras (Indian Record Series) (4 Vols)—H. D. Love Rs. 1800 (Set). 

—Manipur Past & Pr«cnt (Vol. I)—N. Sanajaoba. Rs. 500. 

—Living Races of Mankind (2 Vols)—H.N. Hutchinson, Rs. 1200 (Set). 

—Encyclopaedia of Natural Hiitwy (2 Vols)—A.H. Miles, Ra 495 (Set). 

—^Frontier A Overseas Expeditions from India (7 Vols)—Compiled in Army Hqn, ie^\ 

Rs« AXX) ^Sct)« 

_Collection of Treaties. Engagements and Sanads Relating to India and Neighbouring Countries 

(14 Vols)—C.U. Aitchison, Rs. 3600 (Set). 

-Unds A Peoples of the World (6 Voh)-LA. Hammerton. Rs. 2500 (Set). 

—History of Americao Baptist Mission in North East India (Vol. I>“M. Sangma, Rs. 160. 

—A Dictionary of Tamil Proverbs—H. Jensen. Rs 450. 

—Marriage & Worship in The Early Societies (4 VoIs)-J.G. Fraser. Rs 1800 (Set). 

-Secret History of World Religions (2 Vols)—E. Schurc. Rs. 500 (Set). 

—Studies in Tibelo-Himalayan Languages—D.D, Sharma. 

Volume I (A Descriptive Grammar of Kinoauri) Rs 160 
Volume n (Tribal lurnguagcs of H.P ) Rs. 250. 

-Mysore Tribes and Castes (5 Vols)-L.K.A. Iyer. Rs. 2500 (Set) 

-Dictionwy of Clusial Antiquities, Mythology. Religion. Literwure and Art-O. Seyfferi. 
Rs SOO. 

—Grasses of Maharashtra : An Annotated Inventory—Deshpandc & Singh Rs. 65. 

—Urban Squatter Housing in Third World—A. R. Bafu, Rs, 300. » w. tk trtn 

-Gaz^lew of South India (2 Vols>-Francis. Nicholson. Middlemiss, Barber. Tburiion. Stuart, 

Rs. 800. 

—Ballads of Bengal <4 Vols)— D C Sen. Rs 1800 (Set) 

-Dictionary of Agricultural & Allied Sciences-L.L. Soroani. 

Volume I (Dictionary of Agronomy) (4 Parts) Rs 250 each. 

Volume II (Diettonary of Amtnal Husbandry) (2 Parts) 

Volume in (Dictionary of Plant Sciences) (5 Parts) Rs. 2W «»• 

Volume |V (Dictionary of Soil and Fertilisers) (4 Parts) Rs. 250 each- 

(Other volumes will follow shortly). 


nsec Yw CMar to 


PbOM : 7217151 


Mittal Publications 

(Poblisbm of Sdiolarly Books) 

B-2/19-B, Lawrence Road, 

DeXHM10035 (INDIA) 


__ fWittA mt NnieevoD Printers. J-B/L IhaadewsUn Batoosion, New Delhl-UOWS. 




